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Skeleton Island 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE STORY OF A STRANGE QUEST 
FOR GOLD IN A STRANGE CORNER OF THE EARTH 


By Eleanor Gates 
Author of “ The Poor Little Rich Girl,” “ The Jungle Girl,” ete. 


APTAIN SEAFORTH was dead. 
Death had come to him suddenly. 
His body leaned forward in an easy 
position upon the little writing table in his 
room in the Hotel Newcastle. His fore- 
head rested on his left arm, so that his gray 
hair lay against the dark sleeve of his sack 
coat. Before him, on the desk, was an ad- 
dressed envelope. Under his quiet right 
hand lay a sheet of paper. 

Suddenly a young man entered the room 
—entered it with one long, swift, sliding 
step. The intruder saw the bent figure be- 
tween him and the window. He shut the 
door quickly and noiselessly. Then he 
stood, his hand grasping the knob, his 
eyes fixed on that other man who was so 
still; but he listened hallward alertly. 

He was a noticeably well built young 
man—tall and not too slender. In other 
ways his appearance was one to attract at- 


tention. His thick, brown hair was combed 
back almost too sleekly. His narrow, clean- 
shaven face was set with such round, bright, 
dancing, dark eyes that, in contrast, his 
skin looked strikingly pale. His suit was 
pressed with a preciseness suggestive of the 
dressed window figure. Across his left arm 
hung his overcoat, with a soft hat dangling 
below it. 

He stood without moving for a long min- 
ute. During the first half of it he could 
hear only the rush and beat which was the 
commingled roar of New York. Then run- 
ning steps passed along the hall outside, 
and a man’s voice called a cautious inquiry 
—whereat the young man inside Captain 
Seaforth’s door smiled heartily, and his 
eyes danced more than ever. When all was 
still in the hall once more, he let go of the 
knob and advanced toward the other oc- 
cupant of the room. 
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Again he walked with that swift, sliding 
step. There was something gracefully me- 
chanical in his movements. As he paused 
close to the stooped figure, he spoke, his 
voice low and carefully modulated—defer- 
ential, too, and conventionally apologetic: 

“T beg your pardon.” 

He waited, staring in a puzzled way. 
Getting no reply, and seeing no move, he 
glanced about the room, taking note of the 
open clothes closet, where an overcoat was 
hanging; noting, too, the small amount of 
luggage that Captain Seaforth had—only a 
wicker suit case. 

The eyes of the younger man came back 
to the old one, and once more the intruder 
spoke: 

“ Are you sick, sir?” His tone took on a 
sympathetic note. “I came in by mistake, 
but I’d like to be of some service.” 

Another wait, but a shorter one. At last 
he stepped around the writing table to 
where he could see Captain Seaforth’s face. 
It gave him a shock of surprise. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” 

Instantly his manner became confident. 
He dropped his coat over the foot of the 
bed, placed his hat on the coverlet, and 
went back to lock the door. Next, with 
two or three practiced motions, he felt 
through the overcoat in the closet. Then 
he knelt beside the suit case. 

He came upon several envelopes, all ad- 
dressed to the same man. 

“So he’s Captain Wallace Seaforth!” 
the young man commented silently. 
“Good! My friend, Captain Seaforth, has 
just had a sudden fainting spell—if any- 
body knocks and has to come in.” 

He transferred the envelopes to an inner 
pocket of his own. There was nothing of 
value in the wicker case. As he stood up, 
~ he gave it a shove with one foot. 

“It’s just my luck,” he said to himself, 

half humorously, “ to happen in where the 
pickings are lean. Captain Seaforth —I 
wonder what kind of a captain he is!—will 
have about two hundred dollars on him, and 
a fake jade stick pin!” 
. As it happened, he never ascertained 
what kind of a pin the other man was wear- 
ing in his tie; for, after giving a glance at 
the plain gold links in the starched cuffs, 
and telling himself that they were not worth 
the trouble of taking, much less the risk of 
owning, he drew from under the lifeless 
hand the letter that Captain Seaforth had 
been writing when he died. 
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As he began to read it, the information 
it contained drove out of his mind every 
idea but one. The letter began: 


My bear Boy: 

I am not feeling my usual self this morning, and 
that is why I write again, though I mailed a few 
lines to you yesterday. You'll get both letters 
together. There is something about money that 
you must know. I meant to tell dear old Otley 
before I left the island, but put it off. 

David, I’ve always let you believe me a rather 
poor man. I didn’t want money to spoil you, my 
son. I wanted you to row your own boat until 
you were grown. You’ve had some pretty stiff 
winds against you. It’s made you, David. I 
wouldn’t have you difterent from what you are. 

I’m not leaving you a millionaire—no, it isn’t 
as bad as that. There’s plenty, though. When I 
gave up the Jean S., I brought the coin to Skeleton 
with me. There it is to-day—about a hundred 
thousand. 


His color mounting, so that his narrow, 
pale face was flushed, the young man 
caught up the envelope. He had not 
reached the end of the letter, but he could 
not wait to see where the writer had in- 
tended it to go. He read the address, 
scrawled in a faint and shaking hand: 


David Seaforth, Skeleton Island, per S.S. Por- 
cupine from Edwardston. 


The young man crammed the envelope 
into a pocket, and went back to the letter. 

“ A hundred thousand!” he whispered. 
“That would put me solid on my feet! 
Does it say where it is? A-a-a-ah!”’ 

He began to read again, the paper trem- 
bling in his fingers: 

I suppose I should have banked the coin, and 


had it earning; but I’m old-fashioned enough to 
be worried about banks, so I put it, sailorlike— 


The man who was reading broke off. 

“‘ He’s a ship captain. That explains the 
Jean S. If anybody comes in, I don’t know 
him—I know his son. And say, here come 
the directions: 


—in a sock, as the saying goes. In the right-hand 
drawer of my .desk you'll find a key. The tag 
says “captain’s cabin”; but if you'll take it, and 
go down where I put the wine— 


There the letter ended, too soon for the 
father who had been writing against time, 
with death standing at his shoulder; but 
not too soon for the thief who had found 
the letter. The information was complete 
enough. With a deep breath, the intruder 
thrust the sheet of paper into the pocket 
with the envelope. 

“T must get out of here!” he said to 























himself, his excitement charged with de- 
light. ‘“ Great guns, this is my chance! I 
can’t risk it by sticking around this room. 
I won’t take all of his money—no!” 

He had taken all, but he put back some, 
deftly and swiftly. Then he jammed on his 
hat and took up his overcoat. 

Without another glance toward the dead, 
he unlocked the hall door and went out. 
He strolled down one hall and along a sec- 
ond, disappearing into his own room. There 
he dropped his leisurely attitude, made a 
hasty but careful note of the address that 
he must not forget, and copied the latter 
half of the captain’s letter to his son. 
Then, having read the letters out of the suit 
case, he made a bonfire in his bathtub. 

All signs of the fire washed away, he in- 
stantly proceeded to study out his plans. 

“T must have the strongest and biggest 
trunk that’s made for traveling,” he de- 
cided; ‘“‘ and I must put enough ballast into 
it to make ’em notice how heavy it is when 
I arrive. It ‘ll be just as heavy when it 
comes away—oh, this job ought to be a 
pipe! I'll take my automatics and a black- 
jack. This is the best game for me, all 
right. These other stunts that I’ve been 
pulling are too risky. I’m too easy to spot 
—that’s why. A hundred thousand! In- 
stead of getting myself nabbed by trying 
to rake in a bit here and there, all I’ve got 
to do is take a vacation. I'll come back 
rich!” 

Whistling a bar of music, he took a few 
steps of a dance. 

II 


“ Tr’s called Skeleton because that’s what 
it looks like.” Captain Hettler was talking 
to his half dozen passengers grouped for- 
ward on the saloon deck of the steamer 
Porcupine. ‘‘ Nothin’ to be seen but the 
bones of an island—the skull to the north, 
with some scrub growth for hair, a reef to 
east and west that you might say is the 
arms, and two more reefs kicking out south- 
‘ard for legs. It’s just like you might see 
it all drawn in a doctor’s book.” 

The captain was a man of medium size, 
with whiskers that were cut squarely, but 
with no mustache, so that there was some- 
thing as of another. time about his counte- 
nance. Over his ears he wore his hair a 
little too long. His eyes were a clear blue 
—almost a fierce blue. Under each of 
them, on his cheeks, just above the whisker 
line, was a red spot that was like fire. 
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A young man leaning negligently on the 
rail turned a sleek head to address the 
skipper. 

“This island appeals to me,” he de- 
clared. ‘“ Think of being where nobody can 
ring you up, or send you a wire, or even 
get you through the air!” 

“Ye-ah?” The captain gave the speaker 
a keen look. “ You’d change your mind, 
Mr. Kendig, in about two days. The fast- 
est travel on Skeleton is shank’s mare, and 
she never has any lady to shake a foot 
with!” 

This was greeted by a burst of laughter, 
in which the young man with the glossy 
hair freely joined; but every eye in the 
group was turned toward the long line of 
red-black rocks, naked and blasted, which 
the steamer was rapidly approaching. 
Midway of the rocks stood out several dots 
—the lighthouse, the dwelling of its keeper, 
and a couple of smaller buildings. 

“ Just the same,” persisted Kendig with 
real earnestness, “I’m going to stop off 
here, if the inhabitants ‘ll have me. I be- 
lieve it would cure my insomnia.” 

Captain Hettler grunted. 

“* Skeleton’s got four folks on it,” he sup- 
plemented dryly. “ Otley takes care of the 
light. Cap’n Seaforth stays to keep him 
company, but his son’s here now, because 
the skipper has gone traveling. Jones—a 
nice black, if a man ever did see one—he 
does the hard work and the lifting. The 
cook—a long-haired beggar he is—followed 
Cap’n Seaforth from Ceylon.” 

Kendig smiled broadly. 

“T love curry dishes,” he announced. 

Captain Hettler chuckled. 

“All right, Mr. Kendig,” he replied. 
“You put it up to Mr. Otley. He’s the 
doctor. Cap’n Seaforth lives down here 
just because he likes books and don’t like 
crowds, and him and Otley are old school- 
boy friends. If Seaforth was here, prob’ly 
he wouldn’t want a stranger around; but 
the boy—well, anyhow, you'll have plenty 
of time to see about it. I always run in 
and anchor behind the point of the shoul- 
der, and lay there two or three hours.” 

Another passenger was speaking. 

“There must be submerged reefs here- 
abouts, captain.” 

“Only one, and it’s right where we go 
in. You'll see the black can buoy to port. 
It’s fettered to the top of an under-sea reef 
that’s as straight up and down as any cliff. 
On top of the reef, the water’s shallow— 
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maybe only three feet sometimes; but if 
you go, say, ten inches this way from the 
buoy, the drop is a hundred and fifty feet.” 

“Nice place to step off!” commented 
some one. 

“Makes a nice place for me to lay to,” 
the captain answered. 

When Kendig went ashore with Captain 
Hettler, he met the lighthouse keeper. Ot- 
ley was an oldish man, but with a face as 
unlined and placid as a child’s, and with 
kindly gray eyes, the lashless upper lids of 
which seemed to stand away from the eye- 
balls below them. 

Kendig was careful not to ask for hos- 
pitality too soon. It might give Otley time 
to change his mind. What the stranger did 
was to make himself agreeable to David 
Seaforth, a quiet, tanned, bareheaded 
young man, who was muffled in a sweater 
and smoking a pipe. 

*‘ I’d like to stay here for a while,” Ken- 
dig confessed. ‘‘ Wish you’d speak a good 
word for me!” 

“‘ You'd find the place as lonely as all get 
out,” warned the other, tucking away the 
several letters brought by the Porcupine. 
“I always tell my father that nobody ‘but 
a bookworm could be happy here.” 

However, he spoke the good word asked 
for, and Kendig’s luggage, including one 
piece which the men of the steamer de- 
scribed as “the heaviest trunk in the 
world,” was soon on ‘shore and in care of 
the man Jones. 

“ David will enjoy a new face at the 
table,” Otley had told Kendig. ‘“ You'll 
be our guest only so far as a roof is con- 
cerned. You see, Gina Dasa cooks for us, 
and each man pays his own board bill.” 

That first night, as the three white men 
gathered about the dining table, which was 
set forth with the piles of steaming rice and 
the plates of curried eggs and fish that Gina 
Dasa served to them, Kendig volunteered 
a new reason for having stopped off at 
Skeleton Island. 

“You know, I was going on all the way 
with the Porcupine,” he said. “I bought 
a ticket clear to the end of her run; but I 
couldn’t stand the food on her. It was 
terrible. I had to get off and get something 
to eat.” 

David Seaforth looked surprised. 

“That so?” he asked. ‘“ Well, Hettler 
had good chow for us when I came down, 
and that was just before my governor start- 
ed off. I nearly ate myself into gout. Any- 
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how, you can’t get away from here except 
on the same boat that brought you.” 

“cc I see! ” 

The prospect did not seem to please Ken- 
dig; but his look of disappointment was 
really due to the fact that, having drunk 
two or three glasses of wine, he had allowed 
himself to criticize Hettler’s fare too hastily. 

“Tt ‘ll be a long wait,” Seaforth con- 
tinued. ‘ You’ll find it dull here.” 

“You don’t.” 

“A rest was what I was needing; but, 
most of all, my father had to have a change 
and a trip. He’s in New York, enjoying 
himself. Got a letter from him by the Por- 
cupine to-day. He’s leaving for Havre on 
a schooner. Wants a taste of the old life, 
you see!” 

Young Seaforth 
changed the subject. 

** Do you swim much here?” he inquired. 
“ That’s the sport for me! I was a life- 
saver once for a while—just for the fun of 
the thing.” 

He added the last words as an after- 
thought, remembering that he had de- 
scribed himself to David as the son of 
wealthy parents. 

The following morning young Seaforth 
took the stranger on a tour of the bleak 
reservation, where there were but two 
sights—first, the stone lighthouse, which 
was like some round tower of the early cen- 
turies, and was built so far away from the 
edge of the ocean that its base was never 
swept by the waves of the Atlantic; and, 
next, the hull of a schooner wrecked many 
years before against one “ knee ” of Skele- 
ton, and now bare save for the splintered 
masts jutting up six feet or more from their 
stepping on the deck. 

It was not until the late afternoon of that 
day that Otley and David Seaforth were 
able to discuss the newcomer. Then there 
was a strange glint in the rather grave eyes 
of the younger man. 


laughed. Kendig 


“Tm afraid we’ve let ourselves in for - 


something,” he declared. 

The light keeper looked mild surprise at 
the other’s tone. ; 

“Qh? I hope he’s not going to worry 
you, David.” 

“ Not exactly; but is there anything 
about this chap that strikes you as funny?” 

Otley thought, his hands in the outer 
pockets of his serge coat. 

“ Don’t know as there is,” he confessed 
finally. 
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“ Well, I think it’s blamed odd that he 
should get off here, of all places in the At- 
lantic Ocean—for such a long stay, I mean. 
Seems to me he could have stood the Por- 
cupine’s grub for a few more days, until he 
got to a white-duck zone.” 

Otley’s placid face took on an amused 
smile. 

“ Kendig is a high liver,” he argued. 
“What I’d call, in light terms, a hyper- 
radiant proposition.” The keeper chuckled. 
“ That’s why he’d rather have good food 
than scenery.” 

“ There’s nothing the matter with Het- 
tler’s table,” asserted David; “and look 
here—did Kendig expect to find a New 
York chef on this little pile of rock?” 

“J understand from the captain that it 
was our curry that got us the new boarder.” 

“Mr. Otley, the story doesn’t hold 
water!” 

“Tell me what you think about the 
whole business,” the older man invited, 
suddenly growing more serious. 

“Last night I was just curious,” young 
Seaforth answered. ‘‘ Now, since I’ve 
fegged it around with Kendig, and had a 
closer look at him, and a chance to chin 
with him, I’ve changed my mind about him. 
I’ve come to certain conclusions. He’s 
plausible, all right. His father may be 
well to do, but I don’t swallow his social 
stuff at all. If he were really a swell, he 
wouldn’t be saying so. No, his talk is too 
big.” 
“] didn’t like the bragging in his con- 
versation,” admitted the light keeper; “ but 
he’s a well mannered young man, don’t you 
think?” 

“ Not sincere.” 

‘“‘ Maybe not. Anyhow, it ll be interest- 
ing to study him—especially for me, be- 
cause I’ve lost touch with the outside world, 
as you might say. and this fellow is a new 
variety.” 

“ Exactlyi”? Young Seaforth’s tone was 
Significant. ‘“ A new variety!” 

They were out in the open, and had been 
walking slowly along the rocky path that 
linked the light station with Otley’s dwell- 
ing. Now they halted, and David began 
again, lowering his voice: 

“‘ Kendig’s used to New York, and shows, 
and dancing, and scooting around in a car. 
Why should he leave New York at the 
height of the winter season and trek away 
off down here? He’s not the kind that likes 
to rough it, and he’s not a down-and-outer, 
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for he’s too well dressed, and his luggage is 
good.” 

‘* People like queer, out-of-the-way places 
sometimes.” 

“Yes—places worth visiting, where 
there’s something going on. What’s he go- 
ing to do here? Tramp the skeleton?” 

‘* You’ve got a theory about him.” Ot- 
ley walked slowly on. “You're suspi- 
cious of him.” 

“és Ves.” 

“Go ahead with it, David! Don’t be 
afraid of worrying me. Why has Kendig 
come?” 

“ You won’t think I’m hard on him? 
That it’s rotten of me to—” 

“No, no, my dear boy! Not at all! 
You know about these young fellows 
who’ve been growing up on the mainland 
a lot better than I do—I’ve been poked 
down here at the station so many years.” 

“Thank you for putting it that way. 
You see, I feel that I’m to blame for let- 
ting him stay. I mean that you consented 
on my account. Mr. Otley, I think he’s 
here in hiding.” 

Otley stopped short to consider the mat- 
ter, and stood with his head down and his 
hands behind his back. 

“ Hiding from what?” 

“T think he’s got himself into some mess 
or other, and he’s had to dig out. He 
heard on the Porcupine that this station 
didn’t have cable or radio, so he picked us. 
If he’d gone on, Hettler might have got 
word about him, and turned him over to the 
authorities.” 

“Seems to me that you’re probably 
right,” the light keeper conceded. “ Yes, 
I believe he Aas got himself into trouble.” 

At the same moment the object of the 
two men’s conversation, having them full 
in view from one minute to the next, was 
carrying out the first of Captain Seaforth’s 
written instructions. 

Jones, an ebony-skinned, solemn-faced 
giant in faded blue denim, was pounding 
briskly away at the chicken coops, a quar- 
ter of a mile from the dwelling. Gina Dasa, 
the Singhalese, was close by Jones, his un- 
cut black hair blown free of its ornate pins 
in the chill wind that drove in from off the 
water. His falsetto voice calling them, 
both the domestic fowls and some tame sea 
birds were gathering to feast on the left- 
overs brought by the cook. 

Kendig was helping himself to that cer- 
tain tagged key which was marked “ cap- 
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tain’s cabin,” and which he found lying 
under some papers in a drawer of the only 
desk in the book-lined living room. 

With this locked safely away in his 
trunk, he was prepared to set about com- 
pleting his job. 

Il 


An hour after his arrival, Kendig knew 
the light keeper’s quarters from ground to 
roof, for the stone dwelling was simple, 
though commodious. The first floor con- 
tained the living room. Here David Sea- 
forth slept on a bed that became a lounge 
by day. The rest of the floor was taken 
up by a snug dining room, a cubbyhole of 
a kitchen, and a stairway leading to the 
floor above. 

The second floor had three bedrooms— 
the one which Captain Seaforth had occu- 
pied, and which now was assigned to Ken- 
dig; a smaller room that was vacant 
throughout the night, since the light keeper 
slept during the hours following breakfast; 
and a rear room which matched the kitchen 
in size, and which held the cot of the Sin- 
ghalese cook. 

Outwardly, the bare look of the house 
was relieved by a screened porch, but not 
by so much as a foot of vine, a table’s 
square of lawn, or a touch of garden color. 
Under it there was no cellar. Kendig 
learned promptly that the island’s supply 
of wine was stored elsewhere. 

At a considerable distance from the 
dwelling, and placed not too near the light- 
house, was a stone cottage which had been 
originally intended as a home for an ad- 
ditional keeper. In its main room Jones 
slept, among the supplies for the light sta- 
tion, and the wine was kept in a small rear 
room. 

Kendig went about his plans to take the 
hidden money with every possible insur- 
ance against being discovered and balked. 
During the next few nights on the island, 
he established a habit, just before going to 
bed, of strolling out of the house for a 
sight of the stars, a smoke, and a breath of 
air that would help his insomnia. Often 
he went as far as the shore, and watched 
the Atlantic heaving under the fixed white 
light of the tower. 

Beneath the light, where Kendig walked, 
all was a deep black; and one night, when 
the sky was heavily overcast, he quietly left 
the shore for the outlying cottage. Having 
visited it with young Seaforth, he knew the 
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plan of it. His feet were shod with felt. 
Under his coat was tucked a small electric 
dark lantern. 

As he entered the little house by the rear 
door, he satisfied himself that Jones was 
sleeping soundly. Half a minute later the 
unlocked door of the wine room was shut 
at his back, and he was covering the one 
window of the place with a square of bur- 
lap. Not until then did he allow the eye 
of the lantern to shine dully on the dusty 
bottles, standing in ranks upon shelves that 
lined two sides of the room. 

He felt a thrill of pleasure. He was close 
to the money now! 

A glance told him where he would find 
the lock to which the tagged key belonged. 
In the wall on his right was a closet door; 
but in front of it, as if to bar the way, and 
make any attempt to enter the closet diffi- 
cult, were piled a dozen pine boxes, let- 
tered to show that they held gin. Between 
Kendig and the gin cases were several 
casks, three of them being open. They 
gave forth a strong and pleasant odor of 
fermentation. 

He set down the lantern and took off his 
coat. Then he silently moved each cask— 
first, however, marking the spot on the floor 
where it stood, and also taking care to 
shake each one. The open casks were en- 
tirely empty; the filled ones told his ear 
that they held a liquid. 

“ But maybe there’s coin in every one 
of ’em,” thought Kendig. 

He decided not to open and examine 
them until after he had searched the closet. 
He came to a like decision regarding the 
gin cases, one pile of which he carefully 
pulled out of his way, perspiring under his 
efforts in a way that was new to him. 

Now the closet door was unobstructed. 
He inserted the key, and turned it. 

“T hope the money isn’t behind me,” he 
said half humorously. 

As he gently swung the door back, he 
found himself looking into a shallow ward- 
robe. Piled up in it were three cases of 
kerosene, each holding two large, square- 
topped tin cans. He aimed his light upon 
the pile, and studied them for a moment. 

“If the money was in paper,” he argued, 
“it wouldn’t take up as much room as all 
this—anyhow, not if the bills were big; but 
a hundred thousand dollars in coin—” 

The strips of pine nailed across the tops 
of the cases were light and easily pried 
away. He freed one can, and then took 























hold of the rectangular wire handle and 
lifted at it. Finding that he could scarcely 
move the can—being at a disadvantage 
while he stood so far below its top—he 
fetched an empty cask, and stood on it. 
Then, by using all his strength, and bend- 
ing the wire handle, he gently heaved the 
can up and out of its case, and lowered it 
and himself to the floor. 

He rocked the can, but could hear no 
sound of moving liquid. He spun the 
small, buttonlike wheel of tin which, at one 
top corner, closed an air vent. ‘Then, drop- 
ping his handkerchief under the tiny spout 
of the can to receive any oil that might 
flow, he carefully tipped the can — over, 
then farther and farther, until the heavy 
receptacle lay flat on its side. Nothing 
flowed from the short spout; but as the can 
reached a horizontal position, some weighty 
object inside suddenly changed its position. 

“The cash is here!” he said to himself. 

He felt certain that he was right when 
he found that the base of the can was of 
wood. He was wildly excited. His round, 
dark eyes danced happily in the light of his 
lantern. 

““Wasn’t a wild-goose chase, anyhow!” 
he reflected, and grinned with satisfaction. 

Out of an inner pocket he took a long, 
strong, heavy-handled knife, which was 
equipped with a can opener. Soon, working 
with a deftness that made every stroke of 
the knife tell, he had cut through two sides 
of the kerosene can. This gave him a 
glimpse of sacking-—tarpaulin, apparently, 
treated with oil or tar. 

A third side cut through, and with one 
easy pressure downward he had swung 
away the tin-rimmed wooden bottom of the 
can. Now he was able to draw through the 
opening a waterproof sack, heavy, and tied 
about the neck with wire that was wound 
together at the ends and sealed. As he 
moved the sack over, to get at the opening 
of it, there was an unmistakable sound of 
clinking. 

“Yes, here’s the stuff!’’ he declared. 

A moment later he had even better proof 
that he was right. From the top of the 
sack there dropped a small bag of brown 
denim. This was tied only by a bit of 
string. He caught it up, opened it, thrust 
in his hand, and brought into the light a 
palmful of small golden coins. 

As he fingered them, he clicked his 
tongue against the roof of his mouth. 
“T’ve got it! I’ve got it!” he gloated. 
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“ The rest is easy as pie! I'll take it over, 
a sack at a time, and I'll pitch the lead 
that’s in my trunk into the Atlantic Ocean. 
Then I'll lie back and improve my health 
until the Porcupine comes in. Oh, zowie! 
I’ve kicked an everlasting goal!” 

The coins in his hand were handsome, 
all being of the same size, which was a trifle 
less than that of an American five-dollar 
gold piece. Each bore upon the obverse 
side the head of a man; on the reverse was 
a crown surmounting a coat of arms. On 
all the reverse was substantially alike, but 
on the obverse some of the coins showed 
the head of a young man, with heavy hair 
that curled slightly, and a close beard and 
mustache, while on the pieces of more re- 
cent date the man’s head showed a longer 
beard, and the hair was sparse over the 
front of the skull, but was still full at the 
back, and somewhat bushy. 

“* Koning Willem de Derde,’” spelled 
out Kendig. “ Well, King William, I’m 
happy to make your acquaintance! I’ve 
got hundreds of pictures of you, and I find 
’em about the prettiest I’ve ever looked at!” 

Half an hour later the empty oil can was 
stacked where it belonged, the closet door 
was locked, and the gin cases and casks 
were back in their places. Then Kendig 
put the little sack of ten-gulden pieces in a 
pocket, jerked down the burlap, and shoul- 
dered the big sack, which was as heavy as 
he cared to have it. Covering his lantern, 
he let himself out of the wine room and out 
of the house, and returned leisurely and 
softly to his room. 

Five nights later six sealed sacks were 
locked away in the big New York trunk, 
and all of Kendig’s ballast had been flung 
into the sea. 

Then he lay back with a vengeance. In 
the morning, when the light keeper and 
young Seaforth were breakfasting, Kendig 
would still be peacefully asleep; and Gina 
Dasa, his limpid eyes glowing with eager- 
ness to make this new boarder comfortable, 
would be boiling fresh coffee. 

After breakfast, one morning, while Ken- 
dig was stretched out luxuriously with his 
first cigarette of the day, he decided that 
it would be wise for him to follow, in this 
case, the approved tactics of his profession. 
Now that he was worth a cool hundred 
thousand dollars, instead of acting the réle 
of a young man who is in pocket, he must 
do the opposite thing—the most illogical 
thing. 
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“Tl pull a poor mouth,” he decided. 
“Rich men’s sons are usually broke, and 
I'll throw ’em off the track by trying to 
borrow. I'll say that I’ve spent more than 
I meant to.” 

One evening, about two weeks later, 
while Jones was within earshot, Kendig 
stammered out to Otley a request for a 
loan. 

“T want to square with Gina Dasa 
again,” he explained. “I'll ask Hettler to 
pay you when the Porcupine gets back, and 
I'll get the money for Hettler when I leave 
his steamer to change for New York.” 

The light keeper looked startled. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, a trifle breath- 
lessly. He did not glance at Kendig, for 
he was recalling young Seaforth’s theory 
about the stranger. “ Don’t worry about 
the cook. We won’t let you starve.” 

“TI know that,” protested Kendig warm- 
ly. “ You’ve treated me like a prince!” 

But he experienced a sudden revulsion 
of feeling. He noted that a curious, if in- 
definable, change had come into the keep- 
er’s voice. The kindly, cheerful old man 
had spoken coldly. 

Already Kendig had drawn two useless 
herrings across his own trail. He had criti- 
cized the food on the Porcupine, and he had 
referred to his experience as a life-saver. 
As he knew well enough, all gratuitous in- 
formation might later prove to be mischiev- 
ous. He already questioned the wisdom of 
his latest unnecessary move. 

At his finger tips was the technique that 
men of his calling need upon those two 
islands where he had spent practically all 
of his twenty-five years of life—Manhattan 
Island and Long Island. Soon he was to 
discover that he did not at all understand 
the technique best employed on such an 
island as little, isolated, naked Skeleton. 


IV 


CoMFORTABLE as he was, Kendig grew 
bored and impatient while he waited for 
the return of the Porcupine. He longed to 
be off again for the bright lights of New 
York, his luggage weighted with the gold 
that would set him upon his feet, at least 
for a time, if not for life. 

Instead, he had to pretend that a long 
rest was exactly what he needed—a rest 
from “ social affairs.” He slept late, swam 
and walked when he could not avoid it, 
read by fits and starts, smoked an amazing 
number of cigarettes, and made a careless 
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third at cards, all the time taking on more 
pounds than he liked to admit. 

One morning, several days before the 
Porcupine could reasonably be expected, 
young Seaforth, sprinting gayly over the 
red-brown rocks of one of the island’s legs, 
saw a thin thread of smoke to southward. 
Leveling his glasses, he discerned that the 
vessel was steering straight for Skeleton. 

He started back for a word with Otley. 
Excitedly he wakened the older man. 

“You know what I told you about Ken- 
dig—that he’s here because he’s hiding?” 
Seaforth said. ‘Well, there’s a small 
steamer bound in to us. It can’t be Het- 
tler, for he hasn’t had time to get back; 
but somebody’s got word from the captain 
that Kendig’s here, and I'll bet my hat 
they’ll send a boat in to take him!” 

On the screened front porch of Otley’s 
dwelling Kendig was also watching seaward 
with glasses, and exulting as he watched— 
over the end of his tiresome stay on Skele- 
ton, and over what he would take away 
with him in that heavy trunk upstairs. 

“ By thunder, I’m off to-day!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Say, but this is luck!” 

He repeated that characteristic little 
dance of his. 

Half an hour later, the five men on Skele- 
ton were astounded to discover that the ap- 
proaching steamer was none other than the 
Porcupine. Young Seaforth exchanged a 
comical look with Otley, for Kendig -would 
have to endure that steamer’s food again. 
Kendig, beside them, grumbled his disap- 
pointment. Near by, his trunk drove the 
wheels of Jones’s cart deep into the crum- 
bled rock of the path with its weight of 
almost five hundred pounds. 

“ Does it strike you that there’s some- 
thing strange about the way they’re acting 
aboard?” David Seaforth asked his com- 
panions. This was when the steamer had 
rounded the shoulder of Skeleton and an- 
chored close to the black can buoy. “ Het- 
tler hasn’t even waved his hand.” 

“ And why is he back so early?” asked 
the light keeper, troubled. 

Kendig ventured no opinion. He knew. 
However, he wasted no thought on the blow 
that was soon coming to young Seaforth 
and to Captain Seaforth’s lifelong friend. 
He reflected that he must get himself and 
his trunk aboard before Hettler could tell 
the others about having carried Dutch 
money away from Skeleton to exchange it 
for American money. 
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As the Porcupine’s boat approached the 

little group standing on the shore, it be- 
came more and more apparent that for 
some reason Captain Hettler was greatly 
cast down. He swung a hand to them, but 
gravely. He kept his fierce blue eyes on 
young Seaforth’s face, and the latter no- 
ticed that the captain was unwontedly pale. 

His foot on Skeleton, Hettler at once told 
his news. 

“ My dear David,” he began, not letting 
go of the hand of his old friend’s son, “ I’ve 
got sore business to make known to you.” 

Kendig sharply reminded himself that he 
must not fail to be as much surprised as 
the rest over the information that was now 
coming. Otley, judging by past experiences 
with Captain Seaforth’s heart, guessed the 
sad truth. 

David Seaforth listened quietly to the 
story of the finding of his father, seated, 
dead, in his hotel chair. Then, Hettler 
with him, he climbed the slope to the house. 
So far Kendig had not been able to get a 
word with the captain, but he stayed be- 
hind to see his belongings boated to the 
steamer. 

At this point came the first hitch in his 
plans. The men of the Porcupine refused 
to take the luggage from the cart without 
their captain’s orders. For this reason the 
trunk and smaller pieces were unloaded, 
Kendig taking it for granted that Hettler’s 
decision would be favorable. 

Then he himself set up a second and a 
more serious barrier to his plans. Since 
the house was cleared of his property, he 
presumed that he was done with the serv- 
ices of Jones, and sent the colored man 
away with an insufficient reward for his 
work. Whereupon the giant black, finding 
Captain Hettler alone for a few moments, 
related to him Kendig’s alleged reason for 
leaving the Porcupine at Skeleton Island. 

“So he don’t like my chow, eh?” said 
the captain. “Not good enough for a 
dancing gent, I suppose!” 

He was even more wrathful than the ill 
paid Jones. 

Meanwhile, David Seaforth, still shocked 
by the blow that had come to him, was go- 
ing over the papers and records in his 
father’s desk, with Otley’s assistance. 

“ Might be something that ought to go 
north with Hettler this time,” pointed out 
the younger man. : 

“T hardly think you’ll find a will,” said 
Otley. ‘“ There’s just you, so it wasn’t nec- 
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essary. ‘All for the boy,’ he used to say 
to me.” 

“ Father would never leave you out,” 
David replied. ‘ But where did he bank?” 

“ Bank?” Otley’s smooth face was as 
bewildered as a child’s. “ If he .iad an ac- 
count anywhere, I never knew of it.” 

Young Seaforth stared. 

“ But he must have banked,” he assert- 
ed. “I suppose I’ll find the books among 
his things, when they get here. Father 
wasn’t a poor man.” 

“Not by any means,” Otley agreed 
heartily. “ He had plenty, always; and he 
often told me how happy it made him feel 
to know that you’d have plenty after he 
was gone.” 

“Well, then, the money’s somewhere in 
safe keeping.” 

There was a short pause. 

“ Ye-e-es,” agreed the old man. “ Some- 
where,” he added significantly. 

A gleam of what he was trying to hint 
came to young Seaforth. 

“My father was a bit of a mystery to 
me,” he acknowledged frankly. “ Was he 
to you?” 

“ Not wholly.” 

“T’ve thought about some things ever 
since I was able to puzzle,” David went on. 
“ Most of all, I thought of it when my 
father left this time. It takes a lot of 
money to go to Europe. I know, because 
I earned my trip; but father didn’t think 
of the cost. His pockets were full. Before 
he left, he wanted to give me a big roll of 
bills, because he didn’t want me to run 
short while he was gone.” 

Otley bowed in assent. 

“ And he had paper money, did he?” he 
asked, as if surprised. ‘‘ He must have sent 
away to get that, by Hettler—the paper 
money, I mean; because, of a certain kind, 
he had all he wanted, whether a boat came 
in or not. Not paper—no, he had coins, of 
a certain old kind.” 

“Of a certain old kind!” the younger 
man repeated. “I never noticed that.” 

“T think he took pains that you 
shouldn’t. Maybe even Captain Hettler 
didn’t know it. I can’t say. I did, though, 
and he asked me not to speak about the 
matter.” 

Now David’s stare was one of blank 
astonishment. 

“Why, this is all so queer!” he ex- 
claimed. “What kind of coins did he 
have, Mr. Otley?” 
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“ Dutch.” 

“Dutch? From his trading, of course! 
Well, I can understand that.” 

Otley smiled. 

“ Gold,” he added. 

The other sat for some time, turning the 
news over in his mind. 

“‘ Well,” he said at last, “if father had 
Dutch gold, and could put his hands on 
some of it whenever he wanted to, there 
must be a cache of it on Skeleton now.” 

“There surely is,” assented Otley. 

“He didn’t say anything about it to 
you?” 

“No, only that there was something he 
meant to tell me some day. I gathered 
from what he hinted that the coins are 
hidden.” 

Young Seaforth knit his brows. 

“You don’t mean buried?” 

The lighthouse keeper spread his hands 
in a helpless fashion. 

“What would you do, if you had quite 
a good bit of coin here?” he demanded. 
“You couldn’t carry it around in your 
pockets. All you could do would be to dig 
a hole and stick the stuff away.” 

David laughed. 

“Dutch gold! Buried! 
funny kettle of fish!” 

“ Your father got the idea from his life 
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in the East Indies,” suggested the old man..- 


“He used to tell me how people looked 
after their stake out there—bracelets for 
the women, instead of a checking account 
—yes, or a diamond in one nostril.” 

The younger man grunted. 

“ But who would ever picture my dad 
conducting himself like a pirate chief?” 
Mentally, he was traveling the naked reefs 
of Skeleton, looking, looking, looking. 
“ And where do you think he might have 
dug in?” 

“‘ Handy to where he could put his hands 
on it in case the house got afire,” he hazard- 
ed. ‘“That’s something you'll have to 
study out; but I think that his papers, 
when you get them, will tell you everything 
you need to know.” 

“T think so, too. Anyhow, I shan’t do 
any looking around until this Kendig is out 
of the way.” 

“T wanted to mention that,” added the 
old man. “I tell you, David, hiding money 
has its drawbacks. Yes, indeed! A steel 
vault is a great comfort.” 

The news of his father’s death, and the 
added news concerning the mystery of the 
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money, put every other thought out of 
young Seaforth’s mind during the few 
hours’ stay of the Porcupine. David even 
forgot Kendig, until, having gone down to 
the shore to thank Captain Hettler for his 
quick return and his sympathy, he heard 
the man from New York ask the captain’s 
permission to send the luggage aboard. 

“But you don’t like the grub on my 
boat,” replied the skipper, and smiled an 
enigmatic smile. 

Kendig backed, staring in every direc- 
tion, and gulping. To the few who were 
looking on, the effect of Hettler’s careless 
and almost joking words seemed entirely 
out of proportion to the cause. — 

“Yes,” continued the captain, “ you 
don’t like the way I set my table. You've 
been telling it all up and down these 
waters!” 

This was no time to think of dignity, or 
“face,” or the opinions of the others. 

“Tm sorry!” Kendig almost groaned. 
“Tt was a fool remark. I had a glass of 
wine, and shot off my mouth without think- 
ing. I said it more to pay Gina Dasa a 
compliment than—” 

Hettler swung up a hand. “ 

“ Sorry—can’t take you this trip. No! 
I’m full up. You’ll have to wait!” 

Kendig’s face was a study in white and 
scarlet. 

“Why! Why, captain, you don’t mean 
it! I can’t wait here until you’ve gone up, 
and come down, and then are going up 
again! I can’t!’ 

“‘ No?” The captain’s blue eyes lost their 
fierceness as they twinkled. “Say, that’s 
too bad! No doubt you'll get another 
boat, though, without any trouble.” 

Kendig went on, frightened now, and 
desperate. His voice shook with carefully 
covered wrath, which showed as grief and 
disappointment. 

“ Another boat! There isn’t another! 
Are you joking? Captain Hettler, I’ll pay 
you anything, but I must go! I must!” 

In the short silence that followed, young 
Seaforth kept his eyes on the rock at his 
feet. He pitied Kendig, and he would have 
liked to put in a good word for him; but 
Captain Hettler was not merely being cruel. 
He was disciplining Kendig. The skipper 
was the kindest of men, as shown by the 
pains he had taken to pass by other con- 
siderations and get to David with the news. 

Also, Hettler was not a man who liked 
suggestions, or cared to be overruled. 
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“T’ll pay you five hundred dollars to set 
me on the deck of a New York ship,” Ken- 
dig added. 

“Sorry—can’t take you this trip,” re- 
peated the captain. 

Then it was that Kendig made the great- 
est of all his mistakes. Instead of accept- 
ing the inevitable meekly—in which case he 
stood a chance of being able to win Hettler 
to his side—he felt that he had utterly lost 
out, and so proceeded to wreak his ill tem- 
per, disappointment, and hate. 

“Oh, I understand!” he blurted out. 
“This is a holdup! Five hundred isn’t 
enough! All right—you’ve got me in a 
tight pinch, and I know I’ve got to stand 
and deliver. How much do you intend to 
blackmail me?” 

Captain Hettler did not reply to that. 
For a long minute, however, his peering 
look traveled up and down the immacu- 
lately dressed person before him. Then he 
turned away, and that was the end of the 
matter. 

It was not the hand of fate working 
against Kendig. It was Kendig’s own 
hand, and it had cut under his feet. Now 
he had to think of something besides merely 
arriving late in New York, or merely being 
bored on Skeleton Island. Having closed 
fast the door of escape in his own face, he 
discerned ahead of him a situation that was 
charged with danger. 


V 


AFTER the Porcupine had disappeared 
around the head of Skeleton, leaving only 
a smut of smoke upon the gray sky, Kendig 
lugged his hand baggage back to the house, 
cursing as he went. He cursed his own 
stupidity for ever having mentioned the 
food aboard the steamer. He cursed Jones, 
who was nowhere to be seen. Most of all, 
he cursed Hettler. 

Also, he cursed all islands, but in par- 
ticular the little ridge of naked stone under 
his feet. 

“This confounded fly speck!” he com- 
plained. “I’m tied up as neatly here as if 
I’d picked somebody’s pocket on an ocean 
liner!” 

An extra handsome gratuity brought 
Jones down from the chicken coops, where 
he was giggling over Kendig’s chagrin. 
Then the cart whined its way back with 
the heavy trunk, and Kendig, having un- 
packed his small luggage, settled himself 
for a good sulk. 
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“ It’s going to be sweet here,” he growled, 
“with the old man and Seaforth seeing 
which can pull the longest face!” 

But at the noon dinner, which was served 
directly, neither the old friend of Captain 
Seaforth nor the dead man’s son allowed 
himself to look stricken or to keep silent. 
Both talked freely, and cheerfully enough, 
each eager to keep up the spirits of the 
other. 

As for the thin little cook, he was de- 
lighted that his source of income from the 
New Yorker was not to be cut off. At the 
same time, he did not feel as friendly to- 
ward Kendig as formerly, and gave him 
fewer bobs and bows, having heard from 
Jones of Captain Hettler’s anger, and of 
the reason for it. 

‘“‘ He too-much partic’lar,” asserted Gina 
Dasa in his high-pitched voice. 

He was as sensitive as most cooks, and 
felt certain that before long Kendig would 
be casting slurs upon the curries he pro- 
fessed to enjoy. The Singhalese had no 
intention of barring the stranger from his 
table, as the Porcupine’s captain had done, 
but he reached a certain decision—Kendig 
would have to pay his weekly chits on the 
dot. 

In due time this determination was to 
work Kendig great harm. For the present, 
through his making still another wrong 
move, his situation became increasingly 
involved. 

On that island, where there were so few 
inhabitants, by an easy process of elimina- 
tion, Kendig found out who had gone to 
Captain Hettler with that unlucky remark 
about the Porcupine’s food. The adven- 
turer had cursed Jones for not being on 
hand to return his luggage to the room re- 
cently vacated. Now he cursed him for a 
talebearer. 

Having nothing better to do that long, 
gray afternoon, and still smarting under 
the skipper’s treatment, Kendig made the 
mistake of hunting Jones up for a second 
time and quarreling with him. After that 
he felt better. He decided that things 
might have been a great deal worse, and 
gave himself up to fifty games of solitaire. 

And while he played through his gener- 
ous rubber of Canfield, Jones retailed to 
sympathetic listeners the story of Kendig’s 
abusive language of an hour before, and 
heard Otley tell young Seaforth what Jones 
already knew—that Kendig had tried to 
borrow. 
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“Well, then, didn’t he send away for 
funds?” David inquired. 

“‘ Didn’t get any letter off on the Porcu- 
pine,” answered the lighthouse keeper. 

“That’s funny! But you'll remember 
that I said he didn’t seem to me to be a 
rich man’s son. I tell you, Mr. Otley, 
there’s something queer about this duck. 
You didn’t lend him anything?” 

“T did not.” 

“Good! Please don’t. Say, Jones, you 
see that Gina Dasa doesn’t get stung.” 

Jones swung his big head. 

“He ain’t gonna git stung if he listen 
tuh me,” he promised readily, and made 
off, grinning. 

“T can’t help but feel that we’ve got 
some kind of a criminal on our hands,” 
David continued, when Jones was beyond 
hearing. 

“ Hettler hadn’t received any inquiry 
about him,” Otley pointed out. 

“T’ve started one. A friend of mine in 
St. Louis studies people’s finger-prints, so 
I got off a sample of Kendig’s to him by 
the steamer to-day. I intend to find out 
who this chap is.” 

“Wish we had a cable,” returned Otley; 
“or a radio station.” 

The days that followed dragged for Ken- 
dig. For young Seaforth they had a 
strange excitement. He spent his waking 
hours in a quiet, persistent hunt for the 
Dutch money which was securely locked 
up in Kendig’s trunk. 

The passing of days that seemed so dull 
to the New Yorker was steadily working 
against him. In due course Kendig’s 
American money ran out in payments to 
Gina Dasa—not for food only, but for 
quantities of cigarettes. Then the lie he 
had told Otley became a truth. He was 
broke! 

He did not feel troubled on the day when 
he paid out his last dollar. It was one 
week later that he began to worry. Gina 
Dasa presented his bill in person, and the 
sight of the brown man’s face filled the 
white man with forebodings. 

However, he tried to make a show of 
airy indifference about the matter. 

“Thanks for the statement,” he said. 
“T’m out of cash, Gina Dasa, old son; but 
the day I leave here I won’t fail to have 
Captain Hettler square up with you, and 
then at the end of my trip I'll square up 
with him.” 

The Singhalese started. 
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“T like to have money this to-day,” he 
replied. 

“Oh, the devil! Why, you can’t spend 
it! Ive explained that I’m out of ready 
cash, but you don’t have to worry. The 
day I leave Skeleton I'll pay you in full, 
and I’ll give you one of the fattest presents 
any curry mixer ever got in his life.” 

The man from Ceylon did not smile back 
at his boarder. 

“Got to have now,” he®stated emphati- 
cally, his slumberous eyes burning, and 
their expression showing that he was in ear- 
nest. ‘‘ Needs money now. Not other 
times. Please to give this day!” 

“What? I tell you, you couldn’t use 
the money to-day, if you had a billion! 
What are you talking about? I suppose 
you want to go shopping along the shore for 
another comb!” Kendig laughed. “ Now, 
old boy, go chase yourself!” 

Gina Dasa was recalling all that Jones 
had told him of young Seaforth’s warnings 
and fears. He stood like a brown statue, 
his fine features set as if carved. 

Kendig burst out imperatively now: 

“Come! You'll get your money when 
I leave. That’s sooner than you could pos- 
sibly use it. Didn’t I tell you I’m broke? 
I’ve got to borrow from the captain.” 

Mentally he was trying to figure out how 
much cash the Singhalese must have tucked 
away somewhere. Otley, too, must have 
money laid away—not to mention Jones. 

: Gina Dasa’s thoughts were not wander- 
ing. 

“Please to give,” he reiterated stub- 
bornly. 

Kendig scuffed his feet, yearning to kick 
out at the other. 

“T will pay you the day I go,” he al- 
most shouted. ‘“Can’t you understand 
English? Now hush your talk, and fetch 
me my tea!” 

Gina Dasa went; but though it was the 
hour for tea, Kendig did not get his. 

The incident had happened on _ the 
screened porch. Getting impatient, the 
New Yorker entered the house and went 
down the little hall to the kitchen. He 
found the kitchen door locked. 

“Ha! Rations cut off!” 

It was a new situation, and one that re- 
quired thought. The adventurer went back 
and lighted a cigarette. 

“What am I to do?” he asked himself. 
“ This is a fine state of affairs! Here I am, 
heavy with cash, my trunk almost cracking 
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open with it, yet I’m so poor that I’m told 
I can’t have tea! Hang it all! And I can’t 
use that Dutch gold!” 

As he saw his problem, there were two 
things he could do—he could borrow from 
Otley or David Seaforth, or he could hire 
Jones to take him off the island. He 
longed most to go, for he hated lonely, 
dreary Skeleton, and he was bitter against 
the Singhalese. On the other hand, to bor- 
row was easier. He went to the lighthouse 
keeper. 

This time the old man was blunt. 

“Now look here, Kendig!” he began. 
“ Some weeks ago you asked me for money. 
You told me then that you were broke.” 

“TI was almost broke,” Kendig explained 
lamely. 

“Nothing of the kind!” scolded Otley. 
“Since then you’ve paid out a good sum 
for board. You were not broke when you 
told me you were.” 

“Tm flat now.” 

“T don’t like the discrepancies in your 
stories,” observed Otley, and disappeared, 
scratching his head in a worried fashion. 

Kendig resolved to put his pride in his 
pocket and go to Jones. He acted upon 
the idea instantly, and proposed to the big 
man that they should rig a sail on the row- 
boat and make for a neighboring island 
some fifty or sixty miles away. Once off 
Skeleton, he could use that Dutch gold. 

The countenance that Jones showed Ken- 
dig rivaled Gina Dasa’s in stoniness. From 
the New Yorker’s own lips, as well as from 
the lighthouse keeper, the negro had heard 
that Kendig was out of money. However, 
he was curious to see what the fellow would 
tell him. 

“How much yo’ aimin’ tuh pay me, 
boss?” 

“ Whatever is fair. I know it’s a hard 
job, and we may have to go on the sly. 
T’ll give you what you think it’s worth.” 

Jones turned the tempting statement over 
in his mind, and recalled the offer of five 

hundred dollars to Captain Hettler. 

“ Five hunderd, boss?” he ventured. 

“It’s a go.” 

Jones blinked. 

“When ’ll yo’ pay it?” he inquired. 

“When you land me and my trunk.” 

There were certain discrepancies here 
which even Jones was able to discover. 

“ But how come yo’ can pay me five hun- 
derd, boss? Yo’-all tol’ the ol’ gent yo’ was 
broke.” 
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Kendig was cornered, but he did not 
take Jones seriously. 

“TT offered Hettler five hundred, didn’t 
I? Could I bluff the captain? You know 
I wouldn’t dare; so take my word for it, 
Jones. Maybe I’m not as busted as I 
look.” 

“ Ain’t got much of a sail for that boat,” 
argued Jones. ‘“ Reckon I better go look 
at it.’ 

Just before supper, that same day, Ken- 
dig received another blow. He had failed 
to ask Jones not to speak of the proposal 
involving the trip to another reef. He felt 
sure that he was tempting the big man be- 
yond the latter’s power to resist, and that 
Jones would keep his mouth shut for his 
own gain. 

It was Otley who exploded this hope. 

“ You’re broke, Mr. Kendig,” the keeper 
observed quietly, “ but Jones tells me that 
you’ve offered him five hundred dollars to 
take you off in my boat.” 

“IT was joking.” 

“You couldn’t have paid him?” 

“J hoped I could borrow at the other 
lighthouse while I was waiting for a ship.” 

“That would not be possible. More- 
over, here’s something you might as well 
know—it is a rule on this island, as it is on 
most islands, that a man may not leave one 
to go to another so long as he owes money 
on the island he’s leaving. When you leave 
Skeleton, Captain Hettler will first be 
obliged to pay Gina Dasa for all your back 
board.” 

Kendig gave a nervous laugh. 

“ I’m glad I haven’t done anything worse 
than run into debt!” he replied. 

“Crime isn’t popular on islands,” was 
Otley’s rather unexpected observation. 
“ There’s no way to get away, you see.” 

Kendig changed the subject. 

“ Am I to have my supper?” he asked 
somewhat curtly. 

“You will have your meals as usual,” 
Otley answered; “ but Gina Dasa will he.d 
your trunk.” 

In spite of himself, Kendig started and 
drew a sharp breath, as if about to protest. 
As quickly he composed himself. 

“Tf Captain Hettler refuses to settle for 
your board bill,” Otley went on, “ then you 
will have to stay right on here until you 
can have money sent to you, and you can 
pay the cook yourself.” 

Kendig ate his meal with little relish. He 
felt reasonably sure that the skipper of the 
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Porcupine would never advance him any 
cash. That yarn about a rich father would 
explode when the quartet on Skeleton found 
out that Kendig could not send away for 
money; for where, and to whom, was he to 
send? He had taken none of his cronies 
into this particular deal. They would re- 
sent that fact. Even if they consented to 
lend, how was he to get to them, when 
Hettler saw every letter that left Skeleton? 

“ 1’m tied up for fair!” he admitted dole- 
fully. ‘“ Hettler would run down anybody 
I’d write to. I know that guy!” 

He spent a long evening studying his 
situation. 

“T’'ll have to box some of the Dutch 
gold,” he decided, “and send it off to a 
bank, and ask them to ship me back Ameri- 
can money; but that means a long wait on 
this dirty little scrap of stone!” 

Then the usual counter argument: 

“That might be dangerous, though. 
Suppose I pick a bank, and it happens to 
know about the old captain’s Dutch 
money! Just my luck! Wouldn’t I be 
exactly as safe if I paid a piece of the gold 
to Gina Dasa, or even showed a handful of 
it to Jones? He’d keep his mouth shut, if 
he saw the shine.” 

But he knew that for his purposes Jones 
was less dependable than a baby. In the 
first place, the black man found it hard to 
keep a secret. There was so little on the 
island to talk about that any happening 
had to furnish its conversation. Also, 
Jones was loyal. If he were to see a piece 
of the gold, and failed to recognize it, he 
would not fail to chatter about it. If he 
saw it, and did recognize it— 

Kendig fell back upon Gina Dasa. 

“ He isn’t as crazy about Otley and Sea- 
forth as the man from Virginia is; so he’s 
not half as dangerous. On the other hand, 
he’s twice as greedy as Jones. He has a 
clever mind, too. If he knows the money 
when I come to pay him, he’ll see that he’s 
got me in the middle of his little brown 
paw, and he'll stick me good and hard; but 
he won’t give me away, because, if he did, 
they’d take away from him the Dutch gold 
I’d given him. I'll pay him, and run the 
risk of having to pay him too much. Yes, 
that’s the right decision at last! But I 





‘shan’t pay him until an hour before I start 


to the shore. Meanwhile—” 

Meanwhile, wild thoughts; but they did 
not seem wild to Kendig. He thought 
them quite naturally. Locked in his trunk 
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was a pair of automatics. Suppose he were 
to wipe out Otley and Seaforth and Gina 
Dasa, then take Jones at the point of a pis- 
tol, and start for the nearest island! When 
he came in sight of the island, he could kill 
Jones, throw him overboard, and row the 
rest of the way himself. 

“ But they’d ask me what ship I was 
off,” he remembered, and realized that the 
plan was not nearly as feasible as he had 
thought it to be at first. ‘“‘ And how would 
I get away from the next island? If this 
light is missing one night, some ship ’ll 
know, and guess that things ’ve gone 
wrong; or the men on the other island 
might trek over here—might suspect me. 
No, it’s a rotten idea!” 

As simply as that he determined not to 
murder four men. 

Once more he cursed all islands. For 
once in his life he did not know which way 
to turn. It was one thing to manage a theft 
in a fashionable hotel, and get away, with 
a change from a cap to a hat and the turn- 
ing inside out of a trick overcoat. 

“And motors are so handy!” he remem- 
bered wistfully. “Oh, for a slick car and 
a good road!” 

Like Otley, he was wishing for the luxu- 
ries of civilization; but most of all he 
yearned for a change that would be entirely 
geographical. Already he had learned that 
a small, isolated island has a technique pe- 
culiarly its own; and that trying to borrow, 
when he was still in funds, had been a great 
mistake. 

Just before he started up to bed, young 
Seaforth joined him. Kendig determined 
to clear away what the other might think 
was a tissue of lies, 

“ About my being broke,” he began. 
*‘ Like most chaps who’ve been raised by a 
rich father, I don’t know the value of 
money, Seaforth. I feel I’m busted when 
I’m down to a hundred or two. I’m telling 
you this so you'll know the low down of 
this whole business.” 

David seemed absent-minded. 

“ That’s all right, I’m sure,” he returned 
indifferently. 

Kendig experienced a sense of relief. 

“'You’re mighty decent!” he declared. 
“Tl never forget the way you’ve treated 
me as long as I live!” 

And this was the man whom, a short time 
before, he had been plotting to murder in 
cold blood! 

Five minutes later he received the worst 
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blow of all. On entering his room and 
lighting his lamp, he found that his trunk 
was gone. 

He roared with anger and resentment 
and fear. He smashed his way through the 
dark in a search for Gina Dasa, shouting 
out curses and demands as he went. He 
banged on the door of the cook’s room. 

“ Here, you! Give me back my trunk! 
Tl put a hole through you! Il whale you 
within an inch of your life! You little rat! 
You—you thief!” 

A soft voice came out to him: 

“ Trunk all safe. I keep it like so. That 
hotel rule.” 

Kendig would not leave the door. He 
pounded and commanded, threatened and 
cursed. Otley was away tending his light, 
but Seaforth was stirring on the floor be- 
low. Kendig did not care. Once, in some 
careless conversation, he had heard Otley 
remark that Gina Dasa was a first-class 
mender of watches; and he did not intend 
to give the Singhalese a chance to tamper 
with the lock of that trunk. 

Again spoke the soft voice of the little 
man from Ceylon: 

“Tf trunk go back, you don’t have foods 
by table.” 

Now Kendig was definitely between two 
horns of a dilemma. It had come to the 
question whether to give, or not to give, 
two of the gold coins. He decided to give. 

“T intend to pay him with ’em, anyhow, 
just before I go,” he reasoned. “ This will 
be premature—that’s all. If he’ll keep his 
mouth shut for an hour, he’ll keep it shut 
for three months—if I pay him enough. If 
he holds the trunk, he’s going to see the 
money when I won’t know about it. Then 
he could rob me, and I wouldn’t dare 
squeal.” 

He tapped again—gently; and Gina 
Dasa, thinking it might be David Seaforth, 
opened his door an inch to look out. 

“Listen!” whispered Kendig. “I said 
I was broke. I meant I haven’t got any 

more American dollars; but maybe you’d 
take other kinds—gold of other countries.” 

One large burning eye showed through 
that chink of the door. 

“You got?” 

“ Plenty. If you’ll let me have my trunk, 
I'll pay you.” 

The door swung open. Gina Dasa, his 
hair down in a braid, stepped back. 

“You open him and give to me,” he di- 
rected. “ Now!” 
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Kendig unlocked the trunk, swung up 
the lid, and took from a compartment the 
small denim bag of Seaforth’s coins. Then 
he turned to the Singhalese. 

“ Put out your hand,” he said, almost 
gayly. 

Out came a small hand, palm spread. 
On it Kendig laid two of the gold pieces. 
At that, Gina Dasa drew the hand close, to 
look at the coins. Kendig realized that the 
little brown man had never before seen a 
ten-gulden piece. 

A deep breath of relief, and Kendig 
laughed. He was on solid ground again. 

“You don’t care if it’s not American 
money?” he asked. 

The black eyes were glistening as if they 
were afire. 

“ No, no!” 

“ Fine!” Kendig slapped him on the 
back. ‘ Then I’ll tell you something. If 
you'll keep quiet about this, I'll give you 
two of them every week. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

He saw the question that instantly looked 
from the eyes of the Singhalese. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what’s the matter,” 
Kendig explained; “ but you must keep it 
to yourself. I’m not an American, Gina 
Dasa. I’m from the Netherlands—you 
know, Dutch—and I’m down here on very 
important business for my country.” 

“‘ A-a-a-ah!” murmured Gina Dasa, ap- 
parently much impressed. 

“ But I don’t want that known. Under- 
stand? It’s a secret. That’s why IJ didn’t 
want to show any of my Holland gold. 
Nobody must see it but you. If you keep 
still while I’m here, I’ll do what I said. 
Every week—”’ 

“T say no word,” promised Gina Dasa 
firmly, as he closed the hand holding the 
gold coins. 

The trunk back in Kendig’s room once 
more, the adventurer sat on it, feeling that 
the worst of his troubles was over. 

“ The only danger is,’’ he concluded re- 
gretfully, “that the little beggar has so 
much time in which to take the stuff away 
from me, bit by bit.” 

But what the Singhalese was preparing 
to do was nothing of that kind. It was 
someth‘ng far worse. 


VI 


Gina Dasa, leaning against the closed 
door of his own room, with the gold pieces 
in one hand, fairly shivered with excite- 
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ment—not at the prospect of getting two 
Dutch coins each remaining week of Ken- 
dig’s stay, but over the knowledge which 
had suddenly come to him. 

The tall young stranger had said, and 
sworn, that he had no money at all. He 
had tried to borrow. He had pleaded for 
credit. Then he had opened his trunk and 
taken out gold; and the Singhalese, having 
handled that trunk, now understood why 
it was so heavy. 

Never having seen one of the gold pieces 
before, he did not guess that they belonged 
on Skeleton. He recalled Jones’s loud com- 
plaints about the weight of the trunk, on 
the very day of Kendig’s arrival, as well as 
on the day when the stranger had hoped to 
depart; and Gina Dasa concluded that the 
money had been brought to the island. 

Next the brown man felt anger, and his 
slumberous eyes shone like jewels. Ken- 
dig had tried to stay on without paying. 
He must have intended to cheat the man 
who was feeding him, for he had a store of 
gold, and could pay promptly if he wished 
to do so. Therefore Kendig was not only 
a liar, but a rogue. 

Standing in the candlelight, Gina Dasa 
bared his white teeth. 

“Tt will be no sin to take from a bad 
man,” he thought. 

He went to unlock a curious little iron- 
bound chest of his own. 





David Seaforth had heard the rumpus at 
Gina Dasa’s door. He had heard Kendig 
enter the cook’s room, and seen him come 
out again, overending the heavy trunk. 

At breakfast next morning—Otley hav- 
ing already gone to his morning’s sleep 
after the work of the long night, and Ken- 
dig not having yet put in an appearance— 
David brought up the subject of the stran- 
ger’s board. 

‘“‘ How does Mr. Kendig feel about your 
keeping his trunk?” he inquired. 

Gina Dasa lifted his thin shoulders. 

“JT don’t keep him,” he answered. 
‘“‘Gen’man, he come quick off and take 
back.” 

“ How was that?” asked David. “ Did 
he pay you?” 

“ He make talk how he pay,” the Singha- 
lese explained evasively. 

A few minutes later, when Kendig came 
strolling to his place, Gina Dasa was so at- 
tentive to the wants of the stranger that 
young Seaforth could not help noticing it. 
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“What a_ difference!” he thought. 
“ Last night our friend was smashing in the 
cook’s door. This morning, everything’s as 
nice as pie!” 

Later in the morning, he mentioned the 
matter to Otley. 

“ Suddenly they’re thick,” he declared. 
“ What do you make of it?” 

“ So-o!” mused the light keeper. “ It’s 
curious, David. Gina Dasa’s a good busi- 
ness man. You can make up your mind 
that he got something. Yes, he certainly 
got something.” 

“ Must be,” the younger man agreed. 
“Promises in the dim future wouldn’t go 
down with him. He’d have to have some- 
thing concrete and substantial enough to 
lock into that chest of his.” 

“ You’re right.” 

There was a curious expression on Ot- 
ley’s usually placid face. He seemed baf- 
fled. Moreover, it was plain that he was 
keeping something back. 

“Funny the little monkey won’t tell us,” 
observed David. “ Especially as he’d fall 
back upon our help if he couldn’t collect 
from Kendig.” 

Hesitatingly, the light keeper now im- 
parted the knowledge that had evidently 
been troubling him. 

‘Gina Dasa wants to leave Skeleton,” 
he said. 

A long, soft whistle from young Seaforth. 

“He wants to go? When did he tell you 
that?” 

“When I came in this morning. ‘ Old 
master gone,’ he said, ‘so Gina Dasa go.’ ” 

David murmured under his breath, shak- 
ing his head regretfully. 

“Tn a way, it’s natural,” the light keeper 
pointed out. “It was his devotion to your 
father that kept him here, and he seems to 
take the captain’s death pretty hard. He 
didn’t look to me as—as if—” 

The other understood. 

“‘ As if he’d found the money,” he said; 
“ or as if he were in cahoots with Kendig— 
about something.” 

Otley nodded. 

“If Gina Dasa has found the money, 
that won’t make him forgive anybody’s 
board bill—no, not even mine, and certain- 
ly not Kendig’s.” 

David thought for a while. 

“If I were to have a talk with Gina 
Dasa,” he said presently, “and told him 
about the money—and that’s what I’d like 
to do—it’s possible I might find out some- 




















thing; but if he could take it—if he’s got 
it right now—all the talk in creation 
wouldn’t make him give it back. It would 
only tip him off, and he’d sink it deep.” 

“ Tf he has it,” Otley argued, “‘ you won’t 
find it in his boxes when he leaves. He'll 
bury it, and come back for it. Those peo- 
ple are canny from the cradle.” 

“Where’s Kendig this morning?” David 
asked suddenly. 

“ Gone up in the neck, to fish.” 

“ Could you send Jones off on some job 
or other? Then I'll tell Gina Dasa to take 
you a snack, because the light’s giving you 
trouble.” 

They were standing out on the path be- 
tween the lighthouse and the dwelling—a 
spot which they had always chosen for their 
confidences since Kendig’s arrival. Now 
they parted, not to meet for another hour. 

When they met, David had news. 

“Gina Dasa has two ten-gulden pieces, 
Mr. Otley,” he announced. 

“A gift from your father?” queried the 
light keeper. “ Or maybe he found it?” 

“ Father didn’t give it to him,” reasoned 
young Seaforth. “If I couldn’t know 
about the money, it’s dead sure that Gina 
Dasa wouldn’t be told. I’m rather inclined 
to think that it’s a find.” 

“t’s worth thinking over,” added the 
old man. 

David found the task of watching three 
people no easy one, even on a ledge of bare 
rock. During the next week he seemed to 
get no clew that could guide him. He felt 
increasingly helpless, and strengthened his 
resolve to let no man leave Skeleton Island 
until person and luggage had been thor- 
oughly searched. 

“Of course, if the Porcupine brings me 
directions for finding the coin,” he told Ot- 
ley, ‘“‘ and everything turns out to be O. K., 
that will alter matters.” 

Then he noticed that the next day for 
settling table accounts passed without any 
argument between the cook and Kendig. 

“ You don’t think it’s possible,” he asked 
the light keeper, “ that Kendig found some 
money, and handed the two pieces to Gina 
Dasa?” 

“ Take another look through Gina Dasa’s 
chest,” counseled Otley. ‘“ You stopped 
looking, before, when you came to the gold 
pieces. Maybe our friend is paying for his 
board in some other way.” 

David thought the suggestion a good one. 
Pretexts were devised for giving him the 
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opportunity he needed; and when he re- 
joined the light keeper he was fairly trem- 
bling with excitement. 

“Gina Dasa’s got four gold pieces!” he 
announced. ‘‘ No wonder he’s soft about 
Kendig’s bill!” 

“Your work is done,” said Otley quietly. 

David felt that he could now be frank 
with Gina Dasa, though not to the extent 
of telling him that his chest had been twice 
searched. In as few words as possible, and 
clearly, he gave the Singhalese the main 
facts—that there was Dutch gold hidden on 
the island, and that he suspected Kendig. 

Gina Dasa listened without a single in- 
terruption, but his black eyes blazed, and 
his white teeth were bared in an eager grin. 
When the young master had finished, the 
little cook gave a swift bob of assent, and 
David knew the truth. 

“My hunting’s over!” he exclaimed. 
“ He found the money for me—that slick 
bird from New York! Gina Dasa, don’t let 
him know that you told me!” 

“T make him no talk,” promised Gina 
Dasa. 

“ Treat him the same as ever, only bet- 
ter. And look here—as long as this man 
is on Skeleton, you’re to get what he said 
you’d get—twenty gulden a week, in gold. 
If he doesn’t give it to you, I will.” 

It was not until David’s excitement had 
somewhat cooled off that he was able to go 
over his discovery calmly with Otley. 

“‘ Kendig’s got the whole cache,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘ He has plenty, or he wouldn’t 
be so lavish with it. Gina Dasa would 
board him two weeks—yes, or three—for 
a couple of those ten-gulden pieces. Well, 
how does it happen that this guy was able 
to find the money when I haven’t been able 
to figure out where it was hid?” 

Otley clapped a hand to his mouth to 
stop a cry, and turned wild eyes on David. 

“ That’s what brought Kendig to Skele- 
ton,” went on the latter. ‘ We wondered 
why he left New York in the gayest part 
of the winter, came down here, and stopped 
on an excuse that was a lie. The grub on 
the Porcupine—bosh! He came here for 
that money!” 

“That conclusion leads naturally to an- 
other, which I don’t like,” said Otley. ‘“ He 
was in New York the day your father died, 
and so—” 

David nodded. 

“‘ He knew my father. Probably he was 
employed at the Newcastle. 
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was a clerk, and father put his papers into 
the hotel safe—” 

“ Likely! Likely!” 

“ T’m dead certain of it. When he heard 
that my poor old dad was dead upstairs, 
he took the papers out and looked them 
over, came across the one telling about the 
money, helped himself to it, and beat it 
down here. He was short of cash, but he 
didn’t mind paying out for his passage, be- 
cause he knew he’d get it all back. Of 
course, knowing where the stuff was hid, 
the rest was easy.” 

“Tt explains why he wanted to borrow. 
He didn’t want to give Gina Dasa one of 
those coins. You don’t think he was with 
your father when he died?” 

Young Seaforth’s face hardened. 

“It wouldn’t surprise me if he had some- 
thing to do with my father’s death,” he re- 
torted. “It wouldn’t be too much for him 
—not if he’d found out about the money. 
Well, he won’t get away with anything. 
Before I’m done with him, I’ll go to the 
bottom of the whole business!” 

There was a curious light in the gray 
eyes under Otley’s lashless, outstanding 
lids. 

“ Strange, wasn’t it, David,” said the old 
man, “that you thought of sending Ken- 
dig’s finger-prints to your friend?” 

David laughed. 

“Not at all. I’ve just come from his 
neck of the woods, and the first time I 
looked at him I put him down as a perfect 
sample of the up-to-date crook.” 

Otley stared in surprise. 

“You must be mistaken,” he argued. 
“ A crook would have to have more back- 
bone than this gentleman has. Ever notice 
how he shakes hands? Softish, as if it was 
his dying act. No, he looks to me like what 
we used to call a ‘mamma’s boy.’ ” 

The younger man laughed again. 

“That’s the new type of crook — the 
high-class sneak thief. They have good 
manners, usually speak more than one lan- 
guage, wear snappy clothes and glossy hair, 
and get on fine with a lot of unsuspecting 
decent people.” 

Otley chuckled. 

“Tt sounds like a recipe for an old-time 
elegant.” 

“It’s the ‘mamma’s boy’ of the old 
days, plus a tailor’s model and a fancy 
dancer,” David answered. ‘ These days, 
people have other names for them—lounge 
lizards, cooky pushers, sandwich tuckers.”’ 
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Otley shook his head. 

“I’m behind the times, no doubt. In 
my day, a holdup man had to have real 
strength, as well as nerve.” 

“The new kind doesn’t lack nerve,” re- 
plied David dryly. Then, thinking back 
to Kendig: “ I wonder what’s in that heavy 
trunk!” 

“ Of course, it was heavy when it got 
here.” 

“Yes, I remember. Well, I’m thankful 
for two things. One is that you knew about 
the gold. If you hadn’t, Kendig would 
have got away with every dollar of my in- 
heritance. Then, again, I bless my lucky 
star that Captain Hettler didn’t let him go 
aboard the other day.” 

Otley threw up both hands. 

“ Exactly!” 

“Tt’s lucky for me that Hettler’s down 
on him. I mean to keep Kendig on Skele- 
ton until I’ve got the money. If he leaves 
before that, he’ll go in irons!” 

“I must tell Jones to hide the oars of 
the boat,” remembered Otley. ‘“ We don’t 
want our friend to steal a march on us some 
night. You don’t plan to come straight 
out with our gentleman, do you, David, and 
tell him you know what he’s done?” 

Young Seaforth thought for a moment. 

“T can always do that,” he answered; 
“so I shan’t do it right away. I’d rather 
play the simple, trusting boob. If I seem 
to be ‘on,’ he won’t try to take the gold 
away. He'll bury it—if he hasn’t buried 
it already—and come back for it later on.” 

“ That’s the biggest danger, no doubt,” 
Otley declared. 

“Tf it’s buried now, he’ll plan to dig it 
up just before the Porcupine comes. I 
must see him do it. Then I’ve got him!” 

“* He’s a bold one. Suppose he says the 
gold is his own? We’d have to prove it 
isn’t, and that would be my word against 
his.” 

Here the lighthouse keeper was consider- 
ing an idea that Kendig had dismissed. 

“T must go slow,” agreed the younger 
man. “We won’t vary our treatment of 
him an atom. First of all, I want to make 
the beggar feel easy. I think I'll criticize 
Gina Dasa, for a start off. I’ll make Ken- 
dig think I’m sore on the cook, that I don’t 
trust him, and that I’m glad he’s going.” 

“‘ That sounds like a pretty good move,” 
pronounced Otley, with a touch of pride 
that was almost fatherly. “ Anything 
else?” 




















David nodded. 

“T’m going to try to catch Kendig in 
some other bit of crookedness.” 

Otley was dubious. 

“Tempt him into another theft, you 
mean? That would give you a right to hold 
him, of course; but how could you manage 
it? Leave money around, so he’d steal it? 
He wouldn’t be such a fool.” 

“He wouldn’t if the stakes were low; 
but suppose the stakes were high — very 
high? My friend who'll get the finger- 
prints—he knows a lot about these slippery 
birds, and he told me once that the way to 
land ’em is to play on their greed. I’ve got 
all the time in the clock, and that’s what 
I’m going to do with Kendig—play on his 
greed!” 

VII 


“ THOUGHT you said something the other 
day about how a supply boat comes to 
Skeleton once in a while,” observed Kendig 
one morning at breakfast. ‘‘ Don’t think 
there’s any chance, do you, that one would 
show up, and take me off?” 

“We get a call from a lighthouse tender 
about once a year,” replied Otley. 

Kendig, quick to note any change in 
either of the other two, decided that young 
Seaforth, for some reason, was more than 
ordinarily cast down. 

“ You ought to get away from here,” he 
told him. “ This is no place for a young 
chap like you—a cold, bare, God-forsaken 
hump of stone like this, especially when it 
must remind you of your father so much. 
A short stay’s a tonic—you bet I know 
that! But to face staying on—” 

“Tt ‘Il soon be time for Mr. Otley to re- 
tire,” said David. “ It’s optional with him, 
but he’ll leave before long, now that my 
father isn’t here. Naturally, I'll go too. 
I’m here only temporarily. No, I’ve got a 
good reason for being down in the mouth 
to-day.” 

Kendig waited for David to go on, but 
asked no questions. Presently he got the 
explanation he wanted. He also received 
something of a shock. 

“T hate to be disappointed in a person 
that I’ve known a long time,” continued 
young Seaforth; “ particularly if it’s a man 
I’ve trusted. What has happened has hurt 
me pretty bad.” 

Kendig, thinking hard, held his breath. 

“ He isn’t disappointed in me,” the ad- 
venturer concluded, “‘ because I’m not a 
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person that he’s known a long time. Then 
who can it be? And what’s the row?” 

The two were in the screened porch at 
the time. Seaforth suddenly leaned for- 
ward, with a cautious lowering of his voice. 

“ T’ll tell you the whole business,” he be- 
gan, “and see if you can figure out what 
I ought to do.” 

“Glad to help you,” assured Kendig, 
playing with his cigarette. 

“A sum of money belonging to my 
father—money he had put away carefully 
—has been found and taken.” 

“ Stolen?” 

The word burst from Kendig’s lips. His 
tone was full of regret and surprise, and 
both were genuine. He was sorry to hear 
that the taking of the money was known. 
With his surprise mingled fear. 

But the other man was reassuring. 

“What was found didn’t amount to 
much, apparently. Probably it was only a 
drop in the bucket compared with all that 
my father left to me. [I didn’t happen to 
know about it; but—well, it’s just the idea 
that one of the men here would do such a 
thing.” 

He stopped then, to give the other man 
time to digest the information, and idly 
watched the gulls wheeling before the 
house. 

Kendig was thinking back to the letter 
taken from under Captain Seaforth’s hand, 
and trying to recall its wording. 

“‘ The old man didn’t speak of more than 
one lot that he’d hidden away,” he said to 
himself. ‘I must get into my trunk and 
read that stuff over again. Maybe I’ve 
missed a trick!” 

“ My father made a fortune in the old 
days,” David went on, keeping his look 
seaward, “ trading out in the East. When 
he came here to live with Mr. Otley, he 
brought his pile along, and tucked it away 
—here and there.” 

He added the last three words casually. 
There was a short silence. 

“The French people do that sort of 
thing,” Kendig remarked, somewhat with 
an air. 

He asked himself what else this man’s 
father might not have written, if death had 
come one hour later. ‘“ Here and there ”— 
the words seemed to be written in the air 

before his face. 

“It was clever of Captain Seaforth not 
to put all his eggs in one basket, wasn’t it?” 
he said presently. 
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“ Father never would have done that!” 
exclaimed David, laughing. “Oh, no! 
Right now I’ve got the directions for find- 
ing five separate caches.” 

“You're well fixed, all right,” declared 
Kendig. 

“Yes, indeed! I didn’t know, though, 
where some Dutch cash was put away. 
That’s the lot that’s been nipped; but 
then—”’ 

David ended with a shrug. 

“ Think you'll lose it?” asked Kendig, 
and there was real concern in the question. 

“ Not at all,” was the answer. “‘ Not a 
chance! If I had any worries on that 
score, I wouldn’t be talking so freely to 
you, and you a stranger, would I? But, 
you see, it’s one thing to have a stolen 
article on a little island, and it’s another to 
get away with the loot. Now the person. 
who’s got the Dutch money—in due time, 
he’ll want to go, and he’ll want to take the 
coin, or paper, or whatever it is—hundred- 
gulden notes, probably. Well, when he 
tries to leave, that ’ll be when the shoe’ll 
pinch!” 

“ Naturally. What a shortsighted idiot 
he’ll be!” 

“ All idiots are shortsighted,” returned 
David; “ but this business is a confounded 
nuisance. You see, I’m not sure but that 
the man who’s taken the Dutch money 
knows where some of the other boxes are 
planted. I suppose I ought to do some 
replanting.” 

Kendig was swinging to and fro on the 
hind legs of his chair. 

“ An island’s a funny place,” he observed 
thoughtfully. “As safe as a bank, when 
you come to think about it, because a man 
who takes anything can’t very well get 
away with it.” 

“‘ Nohow,” agreed Seaforth, with a smile; 
but there was determination in his tone. 

“Tf you had died just before your 
father,” Kendig went on, “I suppose the 
different caches would have been lost until 
somebody just happened to turn them up.” 

““ No—Mr. Otley never wanted to know 
where father had put his cash; so the data 
are up in New York, along with my father’s 
will.” 

“‘ Simple enough!” 

Later on, Seaforth went over the inter- 
view with the light keeper. 

“T think I cooked up a fairly good 
yarn,” he said. “I don’t know whether 
I’ve whetted our friend’s appetite for more 
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cash, but I’m dead certain that when the 
dear boy goes he won’t have the Dutch 
money in his luggage!” 

“That ‘ll help some,” returned Otley. 
“If he’s got the money, David, just about 
now he’s feeling like a rat in a trap.” 

“ Gina Dasa is keeping an eye on him 
while I’m here with you,” said the younger 
man. “ From now on Kendig’s to be under 
observation every second. If I’ve got him 
greedy for more, he’s going to watch me, 
and snoop. That ’ll show me right away 
whether or not he’s here to steal. Anyhow, 
he didn’t say anything about coming across 
a few gold pieces. If he’s got all the money 
in his trunk right now, he’ll surely move it. 
Either way I win.” 

Kendig was in his bedroom, with a chair 
set under the knob of the door to insure 
against intrusion; but, though he was fas- 
tened in, he did not feel like a rat in a trap. 
Calmly he reread the latter half of Captain 
Seaforth’s letter. He puzzled over it, since 
it seemed to indicate there was only one 
sum of money hidden on Skeleton; and yet, 
as it was not completed— 

Three words kept recurring to Kendig’s 
mind: 

“ Here and there.” 

“T believe there is more money on Skele- 
ton,” he declared. ‘“ Five more caches, this 
son and heir tells me—and I wonder why 
he told me! Is hea simp, or is he just pre- 
tending to be one? He’d better not try to 
play horse with me!” 

He could not get away from the thought 
that what he had was only a paltry share 
of the Seaforth fortune. 

“So long as I can’t go aboard safe with 
the little I’ve got,” he decided, “ there’s just 
one sensible thing to do.” 

Again he returned to the making of plans 
which involved danger for those on the is- 
land; but now he thrust aside as unfeasible 
the idea of shooting down three of the four 
on the reservation and making off across a 
cold sea, with Jones, in an open boat. 

“Tl hide what I’ve got,” he said. 
“ Then I'll get back to New York as fast 
as I can travel, round up three or four of 
my friends, take over a high-powered boot- 
leggers’ boat, and scoot back. What I’ve 
got now will more than pay for the trip; 
and if. my party lands, I imagine we can 
cop what Mr. David’s got—not to mention 
a neat little pile from old Otley, the poor 
fish! Jones ll have some, too—cigarette 
money, anyhow. And Longhair, the cook, 
































will hand us a good, fat sum, sure. Yes— 
the way I’ve got it doped out now, I take 
no chances. I don’t have to. Of course, 
before any of ’em tell us where they’ve got 
their piles tucked away, we'll have to hurt 
’em some. They’ll balk. Well, a taste of 
being jerked into the air by the thumbs will 
help ’em to speak up!” 

The thought gave him a picture of young 
Seaforth, staggered with surprise, boiling 
with wrath at the boldness of the committee 
which had come to collect, but helpless and 
forced to yield. 

Kendig indulged in a grin. 

And so the plan to corner Kendig, by 
making him skulk and watch and dig, was 
to fail, though David Seaforth did not know 
it yet. The latter had, however, been more 
than successful in whetting the adventurer’s 
greed; so that now the well groomed, nice- 
mannered young man from the States was 
pleasantly and hopefully planning not only 
wholesale robbery, but torture. 


VIII 


Tuat night, as Kendig lay watching the 
stars through his bedroom window, the 
thought of a really big haul on Skeleton 
Island colored his waking dreams. His 
fancy pictured surroundings in sharp con- 
trast to the bare and windy reservation. 
He would live luxuriously in some sunny 
place, where there would be soft abun- 
dance, certain lively friends, and plenty of 
servants. 

“T must get this money out of my trunk 
as soon as possible,” he said to himself, 
“and hide it in the best spot I can find. If 
they stumble on it after I’m gone, it won’t 
matter, because when I get back I’ll make 
‘em hand the bags over.” 

But though he felt concerned that the 
money was locked up with his few belong- 
ings, and realized that the trunk might be 
broken open and searched before his eyes, 
he knew that he could not take the sacks 
out and conceal them again during the next 
few hours. 

“ Better not make any trips out of the 
house to-night,” he thought. “It’s too 
soon after Seaforth’s talk. No, I must 
wait, and do the work gradually. I wish 
to Heaven the money was paper!” 

He had promised to go fishing with the 
light keeper on the following day. He de- 
cided it would be best to keep the appoint- 
ment, rather than to plead a headache, or 
any other excuse. 
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“Tf I’m willing to go away from my 
room,” he argued, “it ‘ll show ’em all that 
I’m not afraid of their snooping while I’m 
gone.” 

In the morning, before he started off, he 
thought of arranging some articles on the 
heavy trunk. Then he reflected that any 
ruse of the kind would be useless. Gina 
Dasa would be in the room to make the bed 
and sweep. The servant might move the 
planted articles, and their state, when Ken- 
dig returned in the early afternoon, would 
be no proof as to what might or might not 
have happened to the trunk. 

“T’ve got to take chances to-day,” he 
said. “If Seaforth wants to hunt, he’ll 
hunt. If he takes the sacks, I’ll say that I 
found ’em out among the rocks somewhere, 
and that at first I thought the old coins be- 
longed to somebody who’d put the pile 
there long ago. I'll say that I believed I 
had a right to the find, until Seaforth told 
me about his father. I’ll admit that I kept 
quiet about it because the temptation was 
too great. If they come at me hard, I'll 
pull the baby act, and beg not to be pun- 
ished. They'll let me go, and the whole 
thing won’t interfere at all with my rush- 
ing back here with my gang to cop the 
loot.” 

He was in high spirits when he started 
off for his fishing. On former occasions, 
the light keeper and he had taken Jones 
with them—to row the big whaleboat, a 
handy and seaworthy craft. This time 
Jones did not go, and Otley did the rowing 
—skillfully, so that the long, narrow craft 
was soon out of sight of both light tower 

and dwelling. 

Their last glimpse of the house showed 
them a small flag, which was flapping be- 
low the sill of the light keeper’s bedroom 
window. 

“T see you’ve got some bunting out,” 
Kendig remarked. “Is this a holiday?” 

Otley looked puzzled. 

“ Bunting?” He peered back. “Oh, 
it’s David! I wonder what the occasion 
is! I always lose track of the holidays.” 

They fished the morning away. As the 
hours passed, with scarcely any luck, Ken- 
dig’s thoughts often centered around his 
trunk, and-he wished that he had not left 
the house; but, uneasy though he was, he 
steadfastly restrained himself from asking 
the light keeper to start homeward. 

They lunched heartily, sheltered among 
some growth known as “the whiskers,” 
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with coffee to cheer them, and their scant 
catch, cleaned and broiled by Otley, to 
make the meal appetizing. After a rest 
and a smoke, they went south again, the 
light keeper making good progress. 

With the reservation in sight, the old 
man, by a half turn about on the thwart 
seat, in some way lost the right-hand row- 
lock into the sea. To Kendig’s astonish- 
ment, the long boat had no other rowlocks, 
and it had to be paddled. 

They went still more slowly when Otley 
sprained one wrist slightly. Then Kendig 
had to paddle. He was awkward at it, and 
his strokes were uncertain. 

Finally they made the shore, and walked 
home, Otley to take the sleep he needed, 
and Kendig to unlock his trunk and satisfy 
himself that the sacks of coin were exactly 
where he had left them, and their seals 
intact. 

It was after that fishing trip that Kendig 
came to vary his daily program. Each 
morning he went out in the whaleboat, 
learning how to manage it. When the Por- 
cupine came by on her southward trip, to 
the surprise of every one he did not even 
suggest going aboard. He seemed more 
than willing to stay on Skeleton until the 
steamer touched on her way back. 

This decision pleased one person mighti- 
ly—Gina Dasa; for the Singhalese was 
regularly receiving his weekly gold pieces. 

When Kendig, in due time, became skill- 
ful in handling the whaleboat, he was ready 
for a certain task which must be finished 
before he left. One by one, stealthily, he 
had contrived to take the sealed sacks of 
coin to a place of concealment. Then, in 
the dark hours of one early morning, he 
put them in the bottom of the boat. 

With them he laid a suit of clothes and 
a supply of new, strong rope. Then, row- 
ing noiselessly, he left the shore. 

Despite the steady light from the tower, 
a dense fog hid him; but by this time he 
knew the coast so well that he had no trou- 
ble in finding what he sought—the black 
can buoy marked the steep and dangerous 
undersea ledge. 

Soon he was beside the gently moving 
channel mark. Quickly he plumbed the 
water covering the ledge. Then he cut the 
‘long piece of rope into six equal lengths, 
and tied each to one of the bags. Next he 
made the six ends of the lines fast in a 
tight knot. 

Ready now, he slipped off an overcoat 
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which hid his bathing suit, shed his shoes, 
took the painter of the boat, went overside 
with it, dived, and anchored the rowboat 
to the cast-iron sphere of ballast attached 
to the base of the cylindrical sheets of iron. 

Without getting back into the boat, he 
proceeded to wire the six knotted rope ends 
to a link of the heavy mooring chain. This 
involved more diving. Having finished, 
he climbed back into the boat, stripped, 
dried himself, dressed, and took a generous 
swig of Otley’s best brandy. 

Leisurely then, and carefully, he lowered 
each of the coin sacks through the cold 
water to a resting place upon the subma- 
rine bone of Skeleton Island. The six lines 
were overlong, but he had planned to have 
them so, thus guarding against any strain 
upen them. 

“A lighthouse tender might come, of 
course,” he reflected, “ and overhaul this 
buoy; but 1’ll run the chance, because it’s 
slim. Otley doesn’t expect a visit for 
months, and I’ll be back in no time. My 
crowd ’ll get a move on when they hear my 
story!” 

It had been a cold job, if not a difficult 
one. To Kendig there was satisfaction in 
it. As he climbed into bed, a little later, 
he was triumphant, relieved, and happy in 
his security. 

“* Now let ’em search my trunk when I 
go!” he laughed. ‘“ What they find they 
can put in their eye! I'll go aboard light, 
and they’ll probably wonder about that. 
Well, they can. Also, they can turn over 
every rock on Skeleton, and poke their 
noses into every hole!” 

Strangely enough — or so it seemed to 
Kendig—and even to his keen disappoint- 
ment, his trunk was neither remarked upon 
nor searched on the morning when it was 
brought out of the dwelling and carted 
down to be put aboard the Porcupine. 
Having almost looked forward to a hunt, 
to angry questions and demands, and to the 
spectacle of his own calm and amused an- 
swers, he could not understand why it was 
that he had gone so far wrong in his judg- 
ment of what would happen. 

Every one was surprisingly cordial. 
Even Captain Hettler chaffed his Skeleton 
Island passenger in the friendliest way, 
asking him if his health was improved, and 
if the little rocky ledge wasn’t the finest 
health resort in the Atlantic Ocean. 

The pleasant treatment shown him from 
all sides made Kendig wish with all his 





























heart that he had left the gold-laden sacks 
in the trunk and brought them away with 
him. 

“I’m a fool!” he admitted, when he 
found himself standing on deck beside his 
baggage. ‘“ But then, if the money was in 
my trunk, I’d be sweating blood—so there 
you are! No, I'll come back.” 

Then an uneasy thought: 

“ They'll probably know that I’ve got to 
come back. No doubt Jones has shot off 
his face already, and told how light the 
trunk was. Well, what if he has? If they 
ask me why it’s lighter than it was when I 
got here, I’ll deny it—flat. If they’d made 
me open up, and I’d had some rocks in the 
trunk, that would have looked worse than 
being light.” 

The Porcupine had arrived just as the 
sun was setting. The captain had moored 
her, as usual, inside the tip of the left shoul- 
der of Skeleton, and close to the black can 
buoy. Here she lay in deep water, yet not 
many feet away from the undersea ridge 
of rock. On her opposite side rose the lofty 
round tower of the lighthouse, its stone 
shaft black under the steady gleaming of 
its crown. 

Having announced that he would steam 
away in two or three hours, Hettler had 
gone ashore with Otley and Seaforth, to 
have a dish of Gina Dasa’s curry. Driven 
below by the chill wind that picked at the 
bare back of Skeleton, the few passengers 
had left the deck to Kendig and betaken 
themselves to the saloon. Except for one 
man, the crew was at supper. 

Kendig strolled to the rail that was near- 
est to the sunken ridge. He leaned there, 
looking slantingly down at the swaying can 
buoy, under which, covered by the gray- 
black water, lay those six bags of gold 
pieces. 

“‘Wouldn’t they have fits,” he thought, 
smiling wisely, “if they knew what’s down 
there? I suppose Seaforth really thinks 

that Gina Dasa or Jones has got the money. 
Didn’t suspect me—I’m too much of a gen- 
tleman. Ha! Ha! Well, I’ve played the 
game smart and safe. That was the only 
way to play it. Still—” 

He moved along the rail until he came 
-to the head of the accommodation ladder. 
That part of the deck was in darkness, for 
the superstructure loomed behind him, 
shutting off the light from Otley’s tower; 
but by a lantern swinging from the ladder, 
low down, Kendig could easily make out 
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the moving spot of black which was the 
can buoy. 

“ How near it is!” 

The thought that the treasure was so 
close to him tempted him irresistibly. 

‘A hundred thousand dollars!” he said. 
“Tf I could just plant my brogans on old 
Manhattan with the bags in my trunk! 
Oh, if I only could! A hundred thousand 
dollars!” 

From the reservation came the sound of 
Jones’s singing, in a deep bass softened by 
distance: 


“Old Satan, he’s a dandy, 
An’ he'll feed yo’ on his cand-ee, 
Climbin’ up dem golden sta-a-ahs; 
An’ if yo’s a dude, 
He will sho-oly treat yo’ rude, 
While yo’s climbin’ up dem golden sta-a-ahs!” 


Kendig laughed. 

“Golden stairs! That’s exactly what’s 
under me now—a golden stair!” Then, 
suddenly sober, and with eager eyes on the 
channel mark: ‘“ Why can’t I make a try 
at it? Won’t do any harm if I fail. If 
somebody catches me in my bathing suit, 
I’m having a salt plunge for my health. 
Oh, I can’t turn my back on the stuff with- 
out a try!” 

A moment later he was in his cabin, 
scrambling into his combined trunks and 
singlet, and taking from his suit case a long 
piece of strong hemp rope. Then, slipping 
into his overcoat, he hastened back to the 
deck. 

By now the wind had increased, and 
seemed colder. Kendig hoped that it would 
keep the Porcupine’s passengers safe below. 
Watching to see that he was unobserved, 
he crept down the ladder, shaking out the 
light of the lantern as he went. 

Now he stood upon the tiny platform at 
the base of the ladder. He dropped his 
overcoat, put the coil of rope over his head, 
so that it lay upon his back, and let him- 
self into the sea. 

“ Tf I can only get one sack!” he thought. 
“Tf a sailor catches me at it, I'll bribe 
him.” 

He crossed the narrow stretch of deep 
water lying between ship and buoy. Soon 
he was beside the moving thing of iron, 
and resting a hand against its clammy side. 
Swiftly he paid out his rope, tied one end 

of it about his waist, dived, undid the wire 
holding the knotted ends of the six ropes, 
and made the other end of the rope that he 
had brought fast to the big knot. 
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“Might as well try to take the six,” he 
decided. ‘It would make me sick to have 
to leave ’em!” 

Back he swam, going swifter than ever, 
and quietly. At the foot of the ladder he 
hung for a moment, getting his breath. 

As he hung, he measured the distance 
between him and the iron channel mark. 

“This rope will reach,” he declared. 
“T’ll get the big knot into my hands. Then 
I can pull over one sack at a time. They 
won’t be so heavy in the water. When 
they’re piled here, I’ll sneak ’em up and in, 
one at a time.” 

He drew himself out of the water, and 
began to haul in the dripping line, without 
untying it from about his body. It was 
coiling itself at his bare, wet feet, and all 
his attention was fixed on the rapidly ap- 
proaching knot, when he heard, out of the 
blackness that lay along this side of the 
steamer’s hull, the sound of a familiar voice. 

“You seem busy!” 

The speaker was young Seaforth. Ken- 
dig could not see him, nor could he see the 
whaleboat; but he knew how near the other 
man was, and that knowledge gave him a 
feeling of sudden and awful faintness. 

“ Oh, my God!” he breathed, and it was 
a prayer. 

Once more young Seaforth spoke, cheer- 
fully, banteringly: 

““T see you’re salvaging those six sacks!” 

Again Kendig did not reply; but now he 
was able to think. He was trying to find 
a way out of this situation, which would 
lose him the fortune just within his grasp, 
and would shame him before the Porcu- 
pine’s passengers and crew. 

David Seaforth went on, more gravely 
now: 

“ Kendig, I believe I owe you a lot. If 
you hadn’t come, I might never have known 
THE 
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about the Dutch money; but you're not 
going to get away with even the few pieces 
that you’ve probably got sewed into your 
clothes. I’ve come tc tell you that, Ken- 
dig, because—”’ 

The last word ended in a gurgling cry. 
With a deep intake of breath, the thief had 
leaped in the direction of the speaker, had 
landed squarely in the bottom of the whale- 
boat, almost atop of -his enemy, and had 
David Seaforth by the throat. 

For a full half minute they struggled des- 
perately, knocking aside the oars in the 
wildly rocking craft, and sending them- 
selves farther along toward the steamer’s 
stern. As they went, the line that was tied 
to Kendig straightened itself out until it 
was stretched along the top of the water. 

Then, with a loud splash, and with a hol- 
low pounding of the whaleboat against the 
Porcupine’s hull, the two men, fiercely grip- 
ping each other, went overside. 

They struck the water like one. Their 
combined weight, exerted so suddenly and 
so hard, brought two results. It jerked the 
rope taut, so that Kendig instantly stopped, 
as if he had come up against a stone wall. 
Then, as David Seaforth was snapped out 
of his antagonist’s grasp, as from the end 
of a whiplash, the six heavy sacks were 
pulled over the brink of the submarine cliff. 

Young Seaforth, not knowing as yet what 
had happened, and keeping himself afloat 
in the blackness, was shouting: 

“No use, Kendig! Washers—out of the 
old wrecked schooner—iron washers— 
that’s all you’ve got—not gold!” 

But Kendig, his sleek, Gark hair stream- 
ing out from his head as he went, was be- 
yond the sound of that warning voice. He 
was darting down, down, down, like some 
huge fish on a heavy line, to the foot of the 
undersea precipice. 

END 





BEFORE YOU CAME 


BEFORE you came the chambers of my heart 
Were like a house enveloped by the night, 
Wherein with unavailing zest I sought 


To star the dark 


with light. 


You entered, carrying a flaming torch; 

Now I, who never glimpse the dark I knew, 
Am fain to slip out quietly and escape 

The radiance of you! 


Elisabeth Scollard 
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THE ARCT IC VOYAGE OF THE BARK AURORA, AND THE SECRET 
OF THE TREASURE UNDER THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 


By Captain Dingle 
Author of “ Wide Waters,” “The Age-Old Kingdom,” etc. 


easy, free-swinging stride that drew 

the eyes of men to her small, lure- 
ful igure. It was the quality of youth— 
though men might have disputed that. 
There was a hardness in her eyes, there 
were certain lines about her mouth, which 
ought not to have been there; but, being 
there, they had the same effect upon Peg 
Bolter’s appearance as a cast iron effigy 
would have if some vandal robbed a state- 
ly clipper ship of her carven figurehead and 
replaced it with a metal atrocity. 

Men grinned at her and accosted her 
with ribald jest, and she replied in honest 
measure, presenting always toward the 
world the fixed smile of her kind; yet there 
flamed at times in those hard, dark eyes, 
which should have been so soft, a light that 
might have warned such men not to be too 
sure regarding Peg’s fellowship with them. 

She passed swiftly along the wharves of 
the old-world port of Seahaven, giving 
Scant heed to mossy-chested philanderers 
of the ships, who would have laid her 
aboard for a hopeful chat. She gave a 
saucy word here, and a knowing smile there, 
but in the main she was possessed of one 
purpose, and that was to reach as quickly 
as possible the last dock of all, where the 
bark Aurora lay ready for sea. 

A few boxes and barrels lay beside the 
gangway. A water hose spurted leakily as 
it bent over the rail of the bark. Long, 
dangling bundles still crept slowly aloft, 
and along the yards where the riggers were 
bending sail; but all the unfinished work 
was only the matter of an hour or two at 
most. The Aurora was ready for sea. 

Beside the cap log of the dock the skip- 
per stood. watching four men tally the con- 


a my, was a quality in the girl’s 


tents of a huge bale of clothing, passing the 
items from hand to hand to the steward at 
the bark’s rail. The merchant waited for 
his money, looking uneasy as some of the 
things were too minutely scanned by the 
skipper. Heavy woolen garments were 
there, mittens, knitted helmets, thick lum- 
bermen’s stockings, jerseys, and sleeping 
bags. 

It was no tropical voyage the Aurora was 
bound upon. That generous slop chest was 
meant for bitter seas and frozen nights. 
The men handling the stuff knew. They 
passed no duds. They would have to pay 
for wool; they saw to it that no bush wool 
slipped by. ' 

These men. were hard-bitten and forbid- 
ding of aspect. The merchant, waiting for 
his pay, rubbed his nervous hands and nib- 
bled at his unquiet lips, but he did not pro- 
test their rejections. 

A tall, fair-haired stripling, alone of the 
four men tallying, was not in harmony with 
his situation. He had a ruddy, good-na- 
tured face, a pug nose, a clear blue eye, 
and the shambling arm and leg action of a 
farmer’s boy, rather than a sailor. He was 
powerful enough. He tossed a bundle of 
sleeping bags over the rail with ease, and 
the same bundle capsized the steward when 
it rolled to the deck. 

Of the other men, two were suggestive of 
Cape Horn, of the Roaring Forties, of the 
withering winds that left men beaten dumb 
only to rise and fight again. Their backs 
were bent, their arms were long, and their 
eyes peered suspiciously at the merchant’s 


The fourth man was distinctive. His 
body was lean and springy, like whalebone. 
His face was earnest and bent upon his 
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duty. Under his wild straw-colored hair a 
pair of the keenest blue eyes glittered amid 
a mesh of wrinkles. He looked to be no 
bigger than his fellows, and yet, when he 
stood erect, he overtopped Captain Muras 
—and Muras was a big man. This was 
Toivo Ranta, the Finn, boatswain of the 
Aurora. Upon him Peggy Bolter’s sharp 
black eyes were fixed as she came to a halt 
a little apart from the working sailors. 

“How about it, boson? About fin- 
ished?” the skipper asked impatiently. 
““What’s the matter with that bundle 0’ 
socks?” 

Toivo stood straight as a lance, with the 
bundle of socks in one great fist, smiling 
sheepishly at Peg Bolter, who waved a 
soiled glove in greeting. 

Muras saw her, and the impatience died 
in him. He smirked slightly, and turned 
his back on her, stirring the almost empty 
bale with his foot. 

“Get a move on, boson!” he cried. 
“‘ Give me the tally! Get aboard, and help 
the steward stow the slops below!” 

“‘ Ay will be there in a minute,” replied 
Toivo coolly, and walked over to the girl. 

The skipper’s eyes blazed angrily after 
him, but, queerly enough, Captain Muras 
made no verbal reply to the Finn. He took 
it out on the other men and the merchant. 
The merchant hurried away with a loose 
bundle of money in his trembling fingers, 
not knowing, and scarcely caring, whether 
it covered his bill or not. The sailors tum- 
bled in over the rail, in haste to get below 
to their stowage. 

Muras quarreled for a moment with the 
mates over a matter of bending sail, and 
then walked up the dock, without a glance 
toward the tall Finn and the girl, who were 
deep in animated chat not at all concerning 
the ship. 

“ Ta ship will not sail before ta morning 
tide, Peg. Ay shall see yu in ta cfening,” 
the Finn said. 

The girl appeared excited. Her small 
face was bright and alert. She seemed un- 
easy, too. 

“ Yes, that’s what you say,” she retorted. 
“ $’pose Muras takes the fit and pulls out 
to-night?” 

“ Ay say he will not,” the boatswain said 
stubbornly. “Ay will see yu in ta efening. 
Ay must go to work now.” 

“ Don’t you forget, then!” cried the girl. 
“T know you fellers! You promise a girl, 
and then—” 
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“ Ay tolt yu Ay would tell yu about ta 
voyage, and Ay will. Ay go to work now.” 
Peg Bolter stood trembling with anger, 
watching the tall figure clamber aboard the 
bark as smoothly as a forest creature; but 


her eyes smiled back when he turned to. 


wave a hand to her, and outwardly she was 
unruffled when she walked briskly from the 
wharf. At the corner of the wharf office 
she almost collided with Captain Muras. 
“Hullo, there little pigeon!” Muras 
laughed, seizing her arm and pulling her 


close. ‘‘ How’d I miss seeing you before? 
Hell, I like your lines! Whose sweety are 
you?” 


Peg had a flash of fury which died in its 
first glow. She knew that Muras was skip- 
per of the Aurora. She was curious about 
the Aurora. Toivo had promised to tell her 
about the bark’s voyage, which had the 
town talking, but of which nobody knew 
much; and here was the fountainhead. 

“You can’t see little people like me, 
‘cause yer nose is growin’ upward,” retort- 
ed Peg cheekily. “I’m nobody’s sweety. 
You lookin’ for somebody like me?” 

Muras chuckled. He walked along the 
street, holding the girl by the arm and 
staring down at her piquant face and al- 
luring figure. He had been so busy getting 
the bark ready for sea, and had become so 
irascible through the necessity of counter- 
ing the curiosity of people, that he had al- 
most forgotten the existence of such crea- 
tures as Peggy. 

“‘ Shouldn’t wonder!” he said. ‘ Where 
you going now? How about supper? I'l 
take you aboard the ship.” 

“ How’d you get that way?” she flashed 
back defensively. “I know all about girls 
goin’ on ships. I’d look grand, I would, 
wakin’ up and findin’ myself in Afriker or 
some place! I ain’t no duck, and I can’t 
walk on water!” 

“You wouldn’t have to walk,’ Muras 
grinned. ‘“ Wouldn’t you like to take a 
trip? Ill take you, honest. 
name, kid? I sure like your lines.” 

He came to a halt. His eyes were alight 
with desire, and the girl’s dark eyes 
gleamed with calculation. 

“My name’s Peggy Bolter,” she said. 
“T like you, too; but that’s a lot o’ blarney 
about takin’ me off on a trip, ain’t it? It 
ain’t right for a girl to go alone with a lot 
o’ men. Salvation Sam says so. Besides, 
you haven’t told me where to.” 


The girl rattled on excitedly. Muras 
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stared down at her quizzically, particularly 
when she mentioned the missioner, Salva- 
tion Sam, in a tone which hinted that she 
minded his teachings. Peg’s small, expres- 
sive face was aglow with a purpose which 
the captain could not well see. She sud- 
denly shot at him, looking up into his face: 

“What you goin’ after, cap—treasure?” 

Muras stopped. A devil lurked in his 
puckered eyes. The voyage of the Aurora 
had been kept somewhat of a mystery. Of 
the whole crew, the two mates included, 
none knew rightly why the bark was ven- 
turing into the Arctic—none, that is, except 
Toivo Ranta, the Finn; and Toivo ap- 
peared to be utterly devoid of interest in 
the ship’s venture. 

“ Who’s put that crazy notion into your 
head, kid?” Muras snapped, snatching the 
girl before him and forcing her to meet his 


e. 

Peg had been reared in an atmosphere 
of brutality, and she was not quelled by 
any such mild assault as that. She laughed 
up at him saucily. 

“You ain’t goin’ into the ice after noth- 
ing like whales! ’Tain’t the right time o’ 
the year.” 

“ Who’s told you that?” 

Muras seemed to have decided to humor 
the girl, in order to learn the source of her 
information. He appeared to be amused. 
The grip on her arm relaxed. 

“ Toivo,” she answered. ‘“ He said that 
when he comes back he’ll buy me a gold 
ring and a money bag. That won’t be 
from no whaling trip! I know all about 
whalers—pay off with an iron dollar, and 
chop wood all winter for the owners, to 
clean up the slops account!” 

Muras laughed loudly. The girl’s small 
face was so eager, so innocent of guile, that 
the skipper knew she had been paying too 
much attention to idle chatter. 

“ Never mind the big Finn and his gold 
ring, Peggy. All them Finns are half ad- 
dled with superstition, anyhow. Maybe he 
thinks he’s going to melt ice and make gold. 
You’re my girl, see? Stick to me, and 
you'll wear furs that no queen could buy!” 

The girl stared into the man’s glittering 
eyes. Her own black eyes were wide, and 
her red, full lips were formed into a round 
O of wonder. Then she jerked away her 
arm, and laughed. 

“My Gawd! You call the Finn crazy? 
Listen, cully—I been used to sailors all my 
life. They all talk that way. Bring home 
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yer furs, and then we’ll talk about queens. 
Even Toivo never had dreams like that. I 
got to go now. Besides, what ya think I 
am, goin’ to sea with you?” 

Muras had come to earth with something 
of a shock when she snatched away from 
his grip. He realized that he was asking 
the girl to go to sea with him. He was 
bound on no voyage to drag a woman into. 
There was no place aboard the Aurora for 
any outsider whatever. He took her face 
in both his hands, pinching her plump, red 
cheeks, and turning her head upward, so 
that she was almost on tiptoe. 

“ Never mind, then,” he said. “ You're 
my girl, anyhow. I’li come back and make 
good to you, Peggy, and then you'll see 
how strong I am for you. Forget that big 
Finn. Maybe the Aurora’s going after a 
treasure, but he gets none of it.” 

“ How can you stop him? He’s got the 
secret,” chirped Peg, still hopeful that she 
might learn something illuminating. 

Muras’s hands fell from her face, and 
the blackest of evil flamed in his face. The 
girl was frightened. 

“He showed it to me!” she cried, and 
broke away and ran like a deer from the 
place, leaving Muras staring after her in 
perplexity. 

Before she was out of his sight his nor- 
mal color returned, and he watched her 
vanish with a reassured grin, for the secret 
that he knew was nothing that could be 
shown. 


It was dark, and a cold drizzle made the 
streets miserable, when Peg again ap- 
proached the wharves. She was half fear- 
ful that the bark had sailed. Toivo had 
assured her to the contrary, but Captain 
Muras had touched a chord to vibration 
within her when he suggested that all Finns 
were queer. She had believed that, but her 
acquaintance with Toivo Ranta had modi- 
fied the belief. 

There was a hint of mystery about the 
tall, blue-eyed Finn, too, which was fasci- 
nating. Also there was the man’s obviously 
sincere belief that he held the key to a 
treasure of incalculable value. Pegeknew 
that her share would be more than a mere 
gold ring, or even a glittering money bag. 
She knew men. Few knew them better. 
She had shared the pay days of sailormen 
before, and no such proportion as that rep- 
resented her share. 


“ Hullo, Toivo! I knew you’d come,” 
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she cried, running up to him as he drove 
through the drizzle like a yellow tree in his 
flapping oilskins. 

“ Ay tolt yu Ay would come,” he replied 
sonorously, clamping a great arm about her. 


“Yu are wet t’ru! Where shall we go?” 

“We don’t want no nosey ferrets prowl- 
ing after us, do we?” she said, pressing 
close to him so that her warm young body 
could not be ignored. 

He waited, holding her tight. 
she laughed. 

“You scared o’ sky pilots, Toivo?” 

“ Ay am not scared of anybody,” he 
growled. 

“Knock wood, Finn! All right—let’s 
drift into Salvation Sam’s gospel mill. 
There’s a dark corner in the back. It’s all 
right, Toivo—give yer my oath. I been 
there lots o’ times with fellers when it’s 
been raining. Come on!” 

In the hall of the Bethel were scattered 
a few poor derelicts of the streets, willing 
to endure an hour of Salvation Sam’s wordy 
fervor for the chance to rest weary feet, 
and for the nightly coffee and currant bread 
that were passed around. The hour was 
too early for the service, but Peg guided her 
tall man into a corner under a gallery, 
where the wall made a back for the benches, 
and the gloom rendered occupants invisible 
from the platform. 

The girl lost her vivacity for some min- 
utes after they found seats. She appeared 
uneasy. When Toivo squeezed her hand, 
she tried to draw it away; but she had 
brought him there for a purpose. She sur- 
rendered her hand to him with a short little 
laugh, and he passed a great steel-sinewed 
arm about her slender body. 

“ Ay like yu, little girl! Yu have spoken 
good words tu me,” he said in gentle tones 

. that carried far. 

She slapped her hand over his lips. 

“Shut up, yap! Want everybody to 
hear you? If Salvation Sam ketches—” 

“ Nobody can see us. Ay t’ink yu came 
here for something, didn’t yu? Ay like 
yu, little girl!” 

“ Listen, Toivo,” she whispered quickly, 
snuggling close, her red lips caressing his 
ear. ‘Listen, Toivo—I like you, too, but 
this ain’t no place for smoogin’. I know a 
better place for that. Listen!” 

Peg was suddenly hesitant. She had dif- 
ficulty in finding words. 

“ Listen, deary! I brought you here to 
ask you something—something important 


Suddenly 
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—something about the Aurora. Coury 
you don’t have to tell me; but I like you 
and—well, you know, Toivo, don’t you? 
We’re a bit different, ain’t we? Them other 

, tellers only go with a girt for what they can 
get; but you—well, tell me something, big 
boy. There’s a lot o’ chatter goin’ around, 
about your voyage. Muras told me there 
was a treasure.” Peg watched the Finn as 
a hawk watches a strayed fledgling. “He 
told me—” 

The Finn was gazing out of his dark cor- 
ner into a world far, far beyond the remot- 
est limits of the earthly sphere. He was 
transfigured. His bony, blond cheeks were 
touched with red. His glittering blue eyes 
were fixed upon something not to be seen 
by such as Peggy Bolter. 

“Ta treasure of ta Aare Hauta, where 
ta light dances,” he murmured. “On ta 
voyage of ta Ptarmigan Ay saw ta light; 
and only ta man who has ta knife that has 
killed nine men—” 

“Hey! Wake up, foolish!” whispered 
Peg, shaking him viciously. “ Snap out 0’ 


the trance! Listen to me. There’s talk 
about treasure. Muras says you won’t get 
none of it.” 


Toivo Ranta turned and smiled upon her 
so gently that her outburst was stayed. 

“ Ay, too, tell yu of ta treasure, Peggy. 
Some day Ay will dig it up, for Ay have 
ta knife. Muras is crazy. It is he who 
will have no share. Ta treasure is mine, 
Ay tell yu, and Ay will bring yu a silver 
brooch and a gold ring, because yu have 
been my friend.” 

“Oh, won’t you listen, Toivo?” she in- 
sisted, glancing around uncomfortably, for 
the hall was beginning to fill as darkness 
thickened outside. “ This ain’t nothin’ you 
can dig up. I like you, Toivo, but I’ll hate 
you, I’ll chuck you, if you won’t tell me! 
What’s the Aurora after, Toivo?” 

“Hush!” whispered the Finn, for Sam 
Hewes — Salvation Sam—had stepped 
through a door behind the platform, and 
was letting his eyes rove benignantly overt 
his sparse congregation. 

It was early for the refreshments, but 
this gaunt, bright-faced missioner of the 
waterside had no foolish notions about his 
work. He believed in feeding men’s bodies 
before trying to nourish their souls. He 
was content to sing aloud himself to make 
up for shortcomings in the chorus, and his 
hymn book was already opened when he 
entered. 



















































‘ing past Toivo Ranta, earnestly seeking 





He read the first verse of a hymn, then 
waved his book and led the singing: 


“Light in the darkness, sailor! Day is at hand; 
See o’er the foaming billows fair heaven’s strand!” 


The poor wretches who had been forced 
by sheer misery to come so early had little 
singing ability, and less inclination. There 
were a few pitiful attempts to roar out the 
chorus, however; for most of Salvation 
Sam’s waifs were, ot had been, sailors of 
sorts, and sailors are, after all, the chorus 
men of the world: 

“ Pull for the shore, sailor, pull for the shore; 

Heed not the rolling wave, but bend to the oar. 

Safe in the lifeboat, sailor, cling to self no more; 

Leave the poor old stranded wreck and pull for 
the shore!” 


A ragged wreck, limp-legged from poi- 
sonous liquor, entered the Bethel roaring at 
the top of his pipes: 


“Tl stick to th’—hic—ship, lads, 
You save yer—hic, bic—livesh—” 


“That’s a hell of a note!” grumbled a 
brother derelict, who had just warmed up 
enough to join in the missioner’s hymn. 
“Ought to ’eave ’im out, spoilin’ a bloke’s 
singin’ with ‘is silly row!” 

“This way, brother!” Salvation Sam 
hailed the limp-legged one. ‘‘ Lend him a 
hand, brothers! If he feels like singing, 
we need him.” 

Peg started out of the spell that had 
fallen over her with the appearance of the 
missioner. She gripped Toivo again. 

“You goin’ to tell me about that treas- 
ure, Toivo?” she whispered, shaking him, 
while the mild hubbub incidental to seating 
the newcomer ruled. “ Hey, you goin’ to?” 

“Hush! They are going to sing again. 
Ta Aurora is sailing nort’ to find furs; but 
Ay told yu Ay go to find ta treasure of ta 
Aare Hauta, and Ay shall bring it to yu, 
for Ay have ta knife that has already killed 
five—” 

“Oh, go to hell!” Peg ripped out, reck- 
lessly leaping from her seat. 

She darted through the door, leaving 
Toivo staring after her, and Salvation Sam 
looking with raised brows at them both. 

As the tall Finn stalked out into the driz- 
zle to follow the girl, the missioner hastily 
appointed a brother to serve coffee and cur- 
rant bread in lieu of the singing, and ran 
after the Finn, wrapping his sleeveless cloak 
about his thin shoulders. He ran faster 
than his physical powers warranted, look- 
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some trace of the most errant ewe lamb of 
his queerly assorted and dubious flock. 
Thus they dashed through the mud, the 
tall Finn keeping sight of Peggy, and the 
missioner hanging to Toivo’s trail like a 
bulldog. 
II 


THE drizzle had become a drenching 
rain. There was a fresh breeze blowing 
down the harbor, too. At times the wind 
and rain together formed a misty veil that 
rendered the darkness doubly dense. 

Toivo Ranta saw Peggy dart down the 
street leading to the Aurora’s wharf. Then 
a splash of driven rain blinded him for an 
instant, and when his eyes cleared Peg had 
vanished. Only a watery gaslight flickered 
on a crazy bracket, feebly dribbling pallid 
yellow beams over the wet vista of plank 
and shed. 

Toivo paused, grumbling to himself. 
Peggy was trying to fool with him. He 
stepped aside into the shadows of a pile of 
lumber, groping, muttering, wondering at 
the queer ways of a woman. As he entered 
the windy alley between the lumber and the 
wharf shed, Salvation Sam Hewes fluttered 
on to the wharf in his drenched cloak, his 
head down, his long legs striding jerkily for- 
ward, his skirts flapping, for all the world 
like a bedraggled raven chasing a disap- 
pearing worm. 

Salvation Sam had intuition. Since the 
trail led thus far in the direction of the only 
ship at that end of town—so far that the 
ship’s tall spars could be seen even against 
the prevailing murk of rain and night—he 
reasoned that only two destinations re- 
mained open to Peg Bolter—the ship and 
the harbor. Knowing Peggy, Satvation 
Sam scarcely gave the cold waters of the 
harbor a second thought. He walked rap- 
idly up the bark’s gangway, and stood on 
her streaming decks, peering around, heed- 
less of the pouring water falling from 
furled sails and saturated rigging, and look- 
ing more like a raven than ever. 

No lights appeared about the ship. Even 
the gangway lantern had been blown out by 
a gust of wind, and the watchman, if there 
was one, had chosen a less unpleasant place 
than the open deck to pass his time in. 
The wind droned and whistled through the 
taut gear aloft. Overside the water slapped 
at the black hull. It sounded like wet 
hands slapping at the sides of a coffin. 
Sam knew the Aurora very well. He had 
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visited her many a time, trying to gather 
in sheep for his fold. Stepping forward, he 
found the forecastle door closed against the 
weather. In the forward house, between 
the foremast and the mainmast, the galley 
door was shut, and the boatswain’s door 
was hooked to, leaving a black aperture six 
inches open. Under the forecastle head was 
an open hatch, leading down to the boat- 
swain’s locker and the oil and paint store. 
Salvation Sam sniffed down there, but shook 
his head. 

As he stood erect, he gazed earnestly 
toward the poop, half expectant that a 
shielded light might be revealed; but that 
part of the ship lay as dark as the rest. 

Sam knelt at the open hatch again, and 
called softly down. He received no re- 
sponse. He had scarcely expected one; 
but he called again—called Peg Bolter by 
name. 

“ Peggy, lass! Peggy, this is Salvation 
Sam. If you are down there, I want you 
to come up. Come! It is sinful for you to 
hide down there. Peggy!” 

The pleading was tender and impas- 
sioned, but without result. The kindly 
missioner held fast to his hope that some 
day he would uncover the gold underlying 
the girl’s hard crust of willfulness. Not 
knowing about her presence at his Bethel 
until the moment when she darted out with 
the tall Finn in pursuit, he could not know 
what would be likely to bring her aboard 
the bark at that hour; but, knowing Peg 
very well indeed, he shook his head dismal- 
ly at her silence. 

If she was not hiding there, her where- 
abouts concerned him still more seriously. 
He glanced again at the dark after part of 
the bark. There was no glimmer of light, 
nor was there any sound—only the drum- 
ming, hissing downpour of the rain. 

Sam had followed his intuition so far, 
and now he followed it down the hatch. 
Cautiously, for he was neither a sailor nor 
a night prowler, he felt with his feet for the 
bulkhead ladder. When he found the iron 
rungs driven into the stanchion, he was still 
far from secure, for his wet shoe slipped 
from the first hold, and the hollow interior 
seemed to his tense senses to reverberate 
with thunder from the slight noise he made. 

His lips moved prayerfully as he groped 
again. With both feet upon the ladder, 


and both hands gripping the top iron like 
death, he paused for a moment, to let his 
heart subside to normal. 
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That was the moment when Toivo Ranta 
strode on board, sulky and hurt because 
Peg Bolter had run away from him. To 
please her, he had put on his best shore- 
going clothes—a blue suit, yellow shoes, a 
red and black check shirt, and white socks, 
He had hoped to spend his last shore leave 
to better purpose; but Toivo’s flirtations 
were only side issues, after all. He was a 
sailor, and he had a mission in life beyond 
either sailing or “ smooging,” as Peg called 
love-making. 

He let his sharp glance sweep around the 
dismal deck scene in one comprehensive 
scrutiny. Then he walked around the for- 
ward house on his way to his tiny room, 
shared with Chips. Detecting the open 
hatch of his store, he stepped over and 
slammed it down, kicking the hasp over 
the staple with a muttered curse at the un- 
known sailor who had carelessly omitted to 
close it. 

As if the dull thud had really awakened 
the sleepers right aft, the cabin hatch was 
thrust back, a dim light glowed in the com- 
panionway, and the mate stepped out on 
deck. Mr. Soler was an old-style officer. 
When he had anything on his mind, he went 
right to work on it. Perhaps the slamming 
of the hatch actually awakened him; but, 
as he appeared, the cabin clock struck six 
bells, and he might just as easily have been 
waiting for that. 

He stood in the rain, without oilskins, but 
capped and slippered, and peered straight 
forward, as if he could clearly distinguish 
the shadowy figure of Toivo. 

“That you, bose?” he called out sharply. 


“Yes, sir.” 
“ Come here,” said the mate. 
The boatswain rehooked his door, 


through which he had been about to pass, 
and slouched aft, his oilskins wide open, 
his shoes squirting water. 

“ You must have a hell of a pull with 
the old man,” the mate accosted him surli- 
ly. “ Keep a ship waiting for you! Rouse 
out the hands, and start getting the lines 
in. Man the windlass when you’re singled 
up, and haul out to the offshore anchor.” 

Toivo grunted something unintelligible, 
but made no comment upon the sudden 
sailing, or upon the absence of a tugboat, 
though Mr. Soler appeared to be ready to 
meet any such comment in his own peculiar 
way. 

That there seemed to be an understand- 
ing between Captain Muras and the queer 
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Finn was clear to all hands; yet none could 
guess the nature of it. It was not affection 
—that was certain. Of the two, the cap- 
tain appeared the more anxious that the 
understanding should continue unshaken. 
The boatswain took his own time, entering 
his room and changing his clothes before 
reappearing and flinging open the forecastle 
door. 

“ Now, my sons! Turn out!” he roared, 
passing along the row of bunks and shak- 
ing each sleeper by a fistful of shirt and 
breast together. It was his own effective 
method, long proven. ‘“ Rise and shine! 
Rise and shine! Shake a leg, there, bul- 
lies! We're bound away! Oop wit’ yu, 
young feller—it’s milking time!” 

This last was uttered less fiercely, and 
without the breast grip, to the ruddy, fair- 
haired stripling in the darkest forward 
bunk. The lad rubbed his eyes open, shook 
his tousled hair, and sprawled out of his 
straw bed. When he recognized his sur- 
roundings, he grinned boyishly, cheerfully, 
and rummaged for his boots. 

“Gee, bose, you sure fooled me!” he 
said. ‘I thought ’twas a winter mornin’, 
and I had to milk them old bossies!” 

“?Tain’t mornin’ yet!” grumbled Tyke 
Colomb, a crooked-legged able seaman not 
yet reconciled to the queer Finn as a boss. 

“ Tumble out wit’ yu, bullies!” said Toi- 
vo, stepping out of the door again. “Ta 
skipper says we sail to-night, so sail yu 
must. Single up ta moorings, then man ta 
windlass. Shake a leg, now!” 

Only the lone wharf gaslight stabbed the 
teeming rain pall ashore, and only the deck 
lanterns of the mate and the second mate 
splashed yellow light on the deck, when 
twenty dark forms began to swarm fore 
and aft at bitts and cavils, hauling in drip- 
ping ropes, which were cast off the shore 
bollards by other dark figures that leaped 
from the bark. 

There was no necessity for the shore au- 
thorities to watch the Aurora. There was 
more or less mystery about her voyage; but 
Muras had cleared her for the arctic in 
legal and shipshape fashion, and if he chose 
to sail near midnight in a storm of rain 
with a fair wind, and preferred to dispense 
with the services of a tug, that was his 

privilege. He was responsible to nobody 
but the vessel’s owners. 

Captain Muras stood on the top of the 
chart room, which was part of the deck- 
house companion leading below, and had 
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been built into the bark as a shelter for the 
bitter days and nights to come. If he gave 
a thought to Peggy Bolter, it was not ap- 
parent. Muras was just a part of the ship, 
as he stood there. 

Mr. Coles, the second mate, waddled 
from line to line aft, like an animated cork 
fender, squat, fat, and efficient. Mr. Soler 
could not be discerned, but the rapid in- 
coming of the bow lines evidenced his ac- 
tivity, and soon the pawls of the windlass 
could be heard. There was no need for 
the skipper to do anything but look on. 

Slowly the Aurora followed the pull of 
her cable out to where an anchor had been 
dropped for just this purpose. Clear of the 
wharf, she felt the force of the wind. The 
rain slashed the waters of the harbor into 
froth; but a mile away, with clear channel 
between, the harbor light gleamed, and the 
wind blew fair for sea. 

“ Set the fore-tops’l, Mr. Coles,” ordered 
Muras at last, when the bark swung clear 
of the shore. “ We'll blow along before it, 
makin’ sail as we go.” 

First a single narrow black ribbon of low- 
er topsail, and then a broader expanse of 
upper topsail above it, helped to drag the 
anchor out of the mud and turn the bark 
seaward. The rapid clicking of the pawls 
as the slack chain came in sounded a stac- 
cato accompaniment to the bawling of men 
hauling down sheets and bracing in yards. 
Then came the rattle of jibs, the thrashing 
of blocks, and the thunder of upper canvas 
as the yards crept aloft; and the sharp, terse 
steering commands of the skipper were 
wafted along with the black shape of the 
bark, past dim shore lights, past ghostly 
channel buoys, toward the steady gleam of 
the lighthouse. 

For an hour after the light was cleared 
the bark was a hubbub of making sail, 
stowing anchors and chains, and coiling 
down great hawsers on the forward hatches, 
to be dried out in the morning before finally 
stowing for sea. 

“‘T don’t like this yer hooker, I don’t,” 
whined Poke Bonnet, a rat-nosed six-footer 
built like a batten, as he straightened his 
back at the chain pipe. “ Somefink funny 
about her!” 

“ Ain’t nawthin’ much funnier ’n you,” 
Tyke Colomb growled sourly. 

Tyke was the sort of sailor who must 
ascertain the caliber of his mates early in 
the voyage. This was rather early, even 
for Tyke; but that matter of being turned 
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out at eleven o’clock at night to go to sea, 
after settling off to sleep for a full night in, 
had frayed his temper. Poke seemed slow 
to take offense, so Tyke prodded him again. 

“ Funniest thing I see for a month o’ 
dawg watches is a long slab like you sojerin’ 
over unshacklin’ a chain. You got a scojee- 
moojee backbone, ain’t yer?” 

“T tell yer I don’t like this hooker,” in- 
sisted Poke, letting the insult slide from 
his straightening back. “ There’s funny 
noises—” 

“Clap ta stopper in ta chain pipe, and 
lay aft to pick watches,” cried Toivo, 
thrusting in among the men, and complet- 
ing the unshackling with one powerful twist 
of his own hands which caused Tyke to 
stare. 

The Finn was another object of Tyke’s 
curiosity. There would have to be a show 
down there, too; but that unhuman 
strength, put forth with such effortless ease 
in handling the heavy cable, marked the 
boatswain as a subject to be laid aside for 
a while. 

The men trooped aft, streaming rain, 
and patching the darkness with glistening 
yellow and black as the mate’s lantern 
shone upon their oilskins. Poke and Tyke 
happened to be picked in the second mate’s 
wateh, along with others, and that gave 
them the first spell of duty. Poke went to 
the wheel, and Tyke to the lookout. These 
posts were theirs for two hours, during 
which the Aurora sped seaward before a 
steady gale that stretched her canvas to 
cracking and piled the foam high about her 
figurehead. 

At the change of helmsman and lookout, 
Poke Bonnet entered the forecastle to 
smoke a pipe before joining the rest of the 
watch. The rain had ceased. Clouds still 
scudded across the stars, and the gale held 
strong and fair, but the night was clearing, 
and there was none of the resonant drum- 
ming of rain on hollow decks. 

Two minutes after Poke struck his 
match, he was out on deck, running aft, 
and staring behind him in panic. 

“ There’s somebody bein’ murdered in 
the fore’old!” he gasped, grabbing Mr. 
Coles by the arm, and swinging the fat lit- 
tle second mate around like a ball on a 
chain. 

“Here, here, me son! What’s biting 
you? Lay off o’ me, fore I crown you!” 
grunted Mr. Coles, puffing _ fiercely. 


“‘ Where’s the rest o’ the bottle, hey?” he 
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inquired, as he began to feel over Poke’s 
clothes. 

“I ain’t scuppered, mister—Gawd knows 
I ain’t!” whined Poke. “ There’s some- 
body down below, under them hawsers, hol- 
lerin’ like he’s bein’ corpsed.” : 

“Come along o’ me!” wheezed the sec- 
ond mate. 

He seized his dark lantern from inside 
the chart room and puffed down the short 
ladder to the main deck, calling the rest of 
the watch as he passed them huddled in 
the lee of the weather bulwarks. 

Poke assumed second place, now that an 
officer led the way. At the piled ropes 
above the boatswain’s locker hatch they 
halted, and Mr. Coles leaned over to listen. 
There was no mistake. A thin, terrified 
voice was heard, far down beneath. It 
sounded ghostly. 

“* Heave these hawsers off, and let’s see,” 
ordered Mr. Coles. 

The heavy ropes were tumbled aside, the 
hatch was raised, and men cautiously fol- 
lowed the bold second mate into the black 
bowels of the bark. In a short time they 
came up, helping Peggy up the steep lad- 
der, and grinning knowingly. A rope was 
lowered and rove through a block, and one 
man stayed below to fasten it under the 
arms of Salvation Sam, who lay on the nar- 
row floor of the store with a battered head. 
When they had raised him on deck, they 
bore him and led Peg aft to the poop, while 
Mr. Coles went to awaken Captain Muras. 


TH 


PEGGY was very quiet, but the fresh air 
stung her into animation. When Muras 
appeared, peering sleepily and angrily at 
the two reasons for his untimely awakening, 
she was almost her own saucy, defmnt self 
again. 

“How in hob did you come here?” Mu- 
ras demanded, stooping to glare into the 
girl’s face. 

Salvation Sam staggered giddily on the 
heaving deck between two seamen, shaking 
his head in dazed fashion. The skipper 
omg to peer into the missioner’s hanging 
ace, 

“ And who the hell are you?” he in- 
quired roughly. 

Peggy answered for both. She flung up 
her head, careless of the figure she made 
with her bedraggled little hat crushed slant- 
wise over one bright black eye. 

“You invited me here—that’s why I’m 











here, if you want to know. Shut up! I’m 
talkin’. I come on board to find you, and 
every place was shut up except that door 
in the floor up front there. I was tryin’ to 
see where that led to, when somebody come 
along the dock and scared me to death; so 
in I pops, and tumbles down a blessed lad- 
der that’s no sort o’ ladder for a lady. Then 
somebody else starts to climb down it in 
the dark, and I’m ready to pass out with 
fright; but the blessed door falls down, 
and the bloke comes tumbling down, 
knocked cold by the door hittin’ him on the 
coko. I’m almost knocked cuckoo, too, by 
Salvation Sam, here. I hollers, and so does 
he, but there’s so much rookus goin’ on we 
ain’t heard until just now. You better put 
us on shore now. I had enough o’ ships!” 

Muras laughed shortly. He straightened 
Peggy’s hat and leered into her face. 

“Wait till daylight, anyhow, sweety,” 
he chuckled. ‘“‘ You'll feel better when the 
sun shines. I don’t know as I shall put 
you ashore, now you're here; but this Sal- 
vation Sam, whoever he is—who is he, any- 
how? What are you doin’ aboard my ship, 
mister?” 

“Tt’s the missioner from the Bethel,” 
Peggy put in hotly. 

“T followed this poor girl, fearing she 
might be getting into danger,” Salvation 
Sam replied gently. ‘“ She ran away from 
my mission followed by a man, and I fol- 
lowed them—or her, at least—to this ship. 
I thought I heard sounds down that hatch, 
and I ventured to find out; but somebody 
came along and shut down the hatch on my 
head and fingers, knocking me senseless. 
I shall be glad if you will put Peggy and 
me ashore, captain.” 

“ You talk for yourself!” cried Peg. “ If 
I get into danger, I can get myself out 
again. You followin’ me about as if I was 
some—” 

“ Say, parson,” Muras rasped, “ you hold 
yer luff! You come aboard without asking 
leave. I believe I told you awhile back I 
wanted none o’ your cut o’ jib nigh my 


‘crew, now I come to think. Don’t you butt 


into this young woman’s business! She 
don’t want no guardian. If she wants to 
sail along o’ me, she’s a bit more than wel- 
come. That goes, sweety,” he grinned, pat- 
ting Peg on the shoulder reassuringly. 
Peggy was not entirely sure of the situa- 
tion yet. She had come to the bark in 
pique at Toivo, fully intending to remind 
Muras of his earlier invitation to sail to the 
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arctic; but the rain, the darkness, her dis- 
quieting experience in the forepeak, and 
the chill of midnight, all combined to cool 
her blood. 

Searching the faces about her, she failed 
to see Toivo. She could see not one friend, 
unless she cared to accept Salvation Sam 
as such; but his solicitude angered her. 
She would not have that, no matter how 
frightened she was. She would rather turn 
to Muras for the time being. Toivo must 
appear some time—perhaps in the morning. 

‘You asked me to come,” she remarked, 
turning to the skipper. “ Don’t forget 
that! And I’m a lady, too—don’t forget 
that, either! None o’ your games—” 

“ You cannot stay in this ship, Peggy,” 
Sam put in gently. “ The captain will set 
us ashore—won’t you, captain? My dear 
girl, no girl could make this voyage alone 
in this crowd of rough men. We will go—” 

“ Listen to me, padre,”’ Muras said harsh- 
ly. ‘“ You’re going ashore by the first craft 
we see. If none passes, I’ll shove you on 
the beach, if I have to go out o’ my way 
to do it; but Peg chooses to sail in my com- 
pany, and sail she shall!” 

As he raised his voice to conclude, he 
stepped forward and seized Salvation Sam’s 
neckband in a fierce grip. At that, Sam 
suddenly started into passionate life. With 
amazing ease he flung off Muras’s grip. 
Then, raising one hand high over his head, 
rn thundered full into the skipper’s startled 

ace: 

“This young woman is my special care, 
captain! I have watched her grow from 
childhood. This is no place for her. You 
would not have a daughter of yours do this 
thing. I serve the Great Shepherd, and 
with His help I shall carry this erring lamb 
back to the fold. You shall not carry her 
with you on this ungodly voyage!” 

“What you mean, ungodly?” snarled 
Muras, a little bit awed by the combina- 
tion of chill darkness and Salvation Sam’s 
thundering sentences. “ What d’you know 
about the voyage?” 

“Tt is an ungodly voyage. There is 
mystery about it. Only one man, except 
yourself, knows where you sail to, and he 
is possessed of a devil. Peggy, do you know 
what people will say of you, if you make 
this voyage with these men? Do you 
know?” 

“ Yes, I do!” Peggy blazed forth... “ And 
if you think the same, it’s a dirty thought, 
too! Your God won’t think that—not if 
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He knows beans from bullets! I’m goin’— 
that’s that. Go back home and feed coffee 
and cake to your bums!”’ 

“Then I go, too,” rejoined Sam quietly. 

All his fervor seemed to die within him. 
His head drooped again, and he almost fell. 

In a moment Peggy was at his side. 
Muras took her arm. 

“TI forgot le’s hurt,” she muttered. 
“Here, show me where he’s to sleep, cap, 
and I'll fix his head up comfortable.” 

“ He'll go into the forecastle,” Muras 
grunted surlily. “I got a nice little cabin 
for you, though. Come along below. Let 
the men take care of him. Hey, you!” He 
swung around and pointed to a tall figure. 
“ Look after this busted parson, Slade.” 

Lute Slade, the tall, ruddy, blue-eyed 
youth from Western soil, put a long arm 
about Salvation Sam and held him upright. 
He was about to start forward with him, 
when Peggy caught one of his gaunt wrists 
in both her small, hot hands. 

“Not so fast, young feller! I’m goin’ 
to fix him up properly, and he ain’t goin’ 
into no sailor’s black hole before he’s fixed. 
Cap,” she told Muras decidedly, “I don’t 
care where you shove him afterward, but 
he ain’t goin’ until I know he’s right. He’s 
my friend, and—” 

“ Hell! 1 thought you wanted him hove 
to the sharks!” growled Muras, in perplex- 
ity at the girl’s rapid changes. “ Take him 
into the cabin, and be damned to him! 
Call the steward, Slade, and get some arnica 
and lint for-him. You, Mr. Coles, get the 
ship quiet again. If you find any more 
stowaways, keep ’em until morning. Such 
a blasted uproar!” 

Half an hour later Lute Slade accompa- 
nied Sam forward, and found a bunk for 
him beside his own. Sam was silent, but 
the youngster was bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm for Peggy Bolter. His ardor 
brought a gentle smile to Sam’s haggard 
face. 

“My son, it is at such times that the 
gold shines through the dross,” said Sam. 
“‘ Peggy’s hands can be gentle, her eyes 
tender, her voice as soft as—” 

“ She’s like my sister!” stated Lute ear- 
nestly, his clear blue eyes alight. 

He had watched with rapt interest while 
Peggy bathed and bandaged Sam’s broken 
head and crushed knuckles. His eyes had 
never left her warmly eager face. Had she 
noticed his attention, she would surely have 
reminded him, characteristically, of his 
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rudeness; but she had not, and the tall, 
awkward youngster gazed his fill. 

“‘ She’s jest a bit of a gal, ain’t she? Gee, 
I wish my sis could see her!” 

“God bless you, my son, perhaps she 
will, some day,” replied Sam, smiling, as 
Lute went out to finish his watch on deck. 

Although aching flesh and a sore spirit 
prevented calm slumber from entirely eas- 
ing the missioner’s unrest, yet he closed his 
eyes with the more comfort because of the 
words uttered by the gangling youth from 
the great West, who seemed to fit so poorly 
into his present surroundings. 


At three bells in the morning watch, when 
all idlers and day men were called to join 
the watch on deck in washing down, Toivo 
Ranta entered the forecastle, coffee mug in 
hand, peering into the bunks for sluggards. 
It was the first morning at sea, and it was 
necessary to be sure that no man got more 
than his rightful allowance of rest. 

Two ordinary seamen, who kept no 
watch, sleepily stumbled out to get their 
coffee. Then Toivo came to the bunk 
wherein dozed Salvation Sam, his head 
swathed in white, his hands bandaged like 
a pugilist’s just before putting on the 
gloves. 

“Shake a leg, feller, shake a leg!” 
growled the boatswain, pulling Sam’s arm 
away from his face and squinting closely 
at him in the gloom of the corner. ‘“ Some 
sailing day yu had, by Crissmus! Hey, 
wake up! I’m a son of a gun if it ain’t ta 
singing parson!” 

Sam looked bewildered, trying to rise. 
Then, realizing where he was, he lay back, 
shaking his aching head from side to side 
comically. 

“Not singing much just now, brother,” 
he said. 

“ Yu ain’t going wit’ us?” Toivo queried 
blankly. 

“T wasn’t, brother; but it looks as if I 
am, after all, doesn’t it?” 

“ Ay shall see ta skipper,” the boatswain 
stated decidedly. ‘“ Ay don’t know whether 
to turn yu to work, or whether yu are a pas- 
senger. T’ere ain’t no use here for a 
parson!” 

What Salvation Sam thought of that 
opinion was not put into words, for Toivo 
stalked out of the forecastle on swift legs, 
headed aft. The men who were waiting to 
begin washing down the deck stared after 
him wonderingly. A brilliant dawn had 
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succeeded the blusterous night, and the 
bark glittered amid the spray she flung up, 
a veritable thing of beauty; but the men 
leaning on their brooms had small thought 
for the loveliness of ship or morning. 

Routine seemed long in settling down on 
this voyage, and there was certainly some- 
thing in the air—something disquieting. 
There was something queer about that tall 
Finn. There were men among the crew 
who would very soon find out all about the 
Finn’s queerness, for Finns were meek, and 
no fighters, according to all seagoing be- 
liefs. Once in a while a fighting Finn 
cropped up; but even a fighting Finn was 
slow to anger, and might safely be bullied. 

Still, Finns were queer. Besides, they 
were known to possess mysterious powers. 
What sailor of the deep waters was ignorant 
of the fact that a Finn, by the simple proc- 
ess of sticking his knife into the foremast, 
could bring fair wind or foul, according to 
how he had been treated in the ship, and 
that the wind would persist until he plucked 
out the knife? The sailors thought of that 
as they watched Toivo Ranta cover the 
deck with his long stride, and caught the 
glint of the first sun rays upon the strange 
knife sheathed at his hip. 

That was no common knife—no ordinary 
sailor’s sheath knife. The sheath was of 
sinew-sewn rawhide, otherwise not uncom- 
mon, and the blade was fully covered; but 
the haft itself cried out for notice, especial- 
ly from men who at that very moment had 
their minds fixed on Finns, and on the 
power of Finnish knives for fair or foul. 
Toivo’s knife had a much scarred handle 
of some dark, red-black wood. A heavy 
brass strip ran up the back, and was turned 
over at the top into a rough knob. Mother- 
of-pearl and silver, in tiny stars, crescents, 
and crosses, patterned the dark wood with 
mystic symbols calculated to impress the 
mind of a sailor. 

The men spread themselves awkwardly, 
waiting for a leader to draw water, for the 
first mate was impatiently berating the 
boatswain for the delay in turning to. Toi- 
vo paid no more attention to Mr. Soler than 
if the mate were the greenest boy, but 
plowed right on through the cabin com- 
panionway to Muras’s stateroom, to find 
out the exact status of Salvation Sam. 

“ Sure he’ll turn to!” roared the captain, 
ill pleased at. a second awakening on a 
stowaway’s account, although the hour was 
full late for sleep. 
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“Ta man is all beat up,” said Toivo, as 
unruffled by Muras’s roar as he had been 
by Mr. Soler’s stare in passing. 

The mate had followed him, and stood 
midway down the cabin stairway, when 
Muras burst out of his stateroom with rage 
in his eye. 

“ Beat him up some more, and make him 
work!” he snarled. “ Who the hell asked 
him to come aboard? And you keep out 0’ 
here, see? The mate will give you your 
orders on deck. What d’ye mean by—” 

Mr. Soler looked on, amazed. He had 
been told that Ben Muras was a hard case, 
and he had believed it; but here was a 
Finn boatswain, not only unmoved by the 
skipper’s rage, but coolly ignoring him al- 
together. Toivo was gazing across the 
cabin at the sudden apparition of Pegg 
Bolter, bright-eyed and fully dressed, 
emerging from the tiny spare stateroom to 
see what the uproar was about. 

““What’s up, Toivo?” she chirped, as 
matter-of-factly as if she were in her own 
natural surroundings, except that she had 
to make a swift little run and catch at the 
table, to keep her feet. 

Toivo’s astonishment was genuine, but 
his action was as matter-of-fact as hers had 
been. Without a further glance at the skip- 
per, he stepped across the cabin and took 
Peg by the arm, asking how she came there. 
The mate turned red, almost purple, watch- 
ing for some terrible outburst from Muras; 
but the captain, though red and purplish 
like Mr. Soler, glared speechlessly at the 
tall Finn’s back, and did nothing. 

Toivo led Peggy on deck, apparently ob- 
livious of all common matters of ship’s 
work. She told him in few words about 
Salvation Sam and herself; and the mate 
let them chatter on, for he had something 
he wanted to say for himself. He went all 
the way down the cabin stairs and con- 
fronted Muras. 

“ Cap’n, is that big squarehead boson or 
skipper aboard this bark?” he wanted to 
know. While Muras struggled with his 
emotions, Mr. Soler added, for good meas- 
ure: “Do I stand my watch aft, or am I 
getting double wages to swing a bucket 
washing decks?” 

At first the skipper had been on the 
point of a furious explosion in Mr. Soler’s 
red face; but he choked back the impulse, 
and replied in a comparatively even voice, 
taking the mate’s arm confidentially. 

“T’m paying you and the rest double 
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wages to carry on and never mind,” he said. 
* Don’t notice the Finn. We need him 
until we enter the ice. He’s the only man 
who knows just where the Ptarmigan was 
nipped, and that’s what makes him cocky; 
but carry on, Soler, carry on. I don’t love 
him, and I don’t put up with his kind of 
guff. Let him pilot me to that cache of 
silver fox pelts, and he can—” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Mr. Soler, with com- 
plete understanding. 

The mate returned to his duty with a 
clearer notion of Ben Muras and his meth- 
ods than he had enjoyed before. He even 
swung a bucket, while Toivo Ranta and 
Peggy Bolter sat on the gunwale of the 
launch amidships, deep in chat, and Sal- 
vation Sam lay in his uneasy bed waiting 
to hear what rating he held in the Aurora. 

Pineo, the steward, making toast in the 
galley for the skipper’s morning coffee, 
burned the bread because he could not keep 
his sullen eyes away from Peg and the 
boatswain. The doctor, impatient to get 
to his breakfast preparations, and wanting 
the stove, regarded Pineo with unfriendly 
eyes. Sailors, smarting under the lash of 
Mr. Soler’s sharp tongue, muttered fearful 
things about the boatswain. Of all the 


. creatures aboard the bark Aurora on that 


bright, sparkling morning, Toivo Ranta 
and Peggy Bolter alone seemed normally 
human. 

The chat had brought the two together 
again, and Peggy felt friendly toward Toi- 
vo. The boatswain had laid down Salva- 
tion Sam’s status as that of a passenger, no 
matter what the captain decided. 

“ Tell me honest, Toivo—is Muras going 
to find a fortune?” whispered Peggy. 

“‘ Ay am going to find ta treasure,” said 
Toivo softly, and his gaze wandered to the 
far horizon. “Ay shall find ta treasure of 
ta Aare Hauta, and—” 

“ Oh, take a pill!” snapped Peggy angri- 
ly. .“ That’s the fairy tale you tried to 
stuff me with back there in Salvation—” 

“ Ta real treasure is ta Aare Hauta treas- 
ure, which lies beneath ta dancing light in 
ta northern swamp. Ay have seen ta 
light.” 

Two men with brooms scrubbed savagely 
beside the launch, while the mate dashed 
buckets of hissing brine at their feet. Toivo 
spoke as if the men were pieces of wood. 

“Ta bark sails to find a cargo of furs. 
There are no furs. They are down in a 
hundred fadom of water, under ta ice; but 
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ta Aare Hauta treasure is real. It can be 
taken up only by ta man who owns ta knife 
that has killed nine men. With ta knife, ta 
treasure can be found—”’ 

“Say, do you really truly believe that?” 
breathed Peggy, awed by his earnestness, 

The scrubbing seamen stared hard at the 
Finn. Then they glanced swiftly at each 
other, and moved nearer in their scrubbing. 
Peggy was watching Toivo’s face as if be- 
lief were dawning in her brain. Her red 
lips were parted, her black eyes gleamed, 
her small, worldly face was upturned. 

“Why should Ay not believe it? It is 
true,” said Toivo dreamily. ‘“ Ay have ta 
knife. Here it is.” He slipped the knife 
at his belt around to the front, drew the 
blade, and balanced it on his calloused 
palm. “ Five men it has killed already, 
little girl. Four more, and Ay shall dig up 
ta treasure. See—here are notches!” 
Gently he ran his thumb nail along the 
haft, where five nicks serrated the wood. 
“ Ay will bring yu a silver brooch, and a 
gold ring, and—” 

The scrubbing sailors stopped work, in 
their anxiety to listen. Mr. Soler hurled 
his bucket at them with a curse. They fell 
to their wor again, swearing under their 
breath a‘ the shock. 

Toivo Ranta came back to earth. He 
slipped to his feet and helped Peggy down 
from the boat. 

“ Ay must go to work now,” he said sim- 
ply, slipping the knife back into the sheath. 

He took a bucket from the rack, and 
gave no further attention to the girl, who 
darted him one flaming glance and ran 
back to the poop. 

There she found Muras munching toast. 
The captain regarded her with a curious ex- 
pression which disturbed her. 


IV 


SALVATION 3AM found himself in strange 
company for breakfast. It was not that 
the men were of a type unknown to him, 
but he had never before seen them in their 
own natural environment, unrestrained and 
unhampered by customs of the land. 

In his Bethel they were uncomfortable, 
if sober, and unnatural, if drunk. In what- 
ever state they were, the mere fact that 
they were there, listening to his singing or 
eating his currant bread, was proof enough 
that they were not normal. They were 
either hungry, penitent after a spree, or 


destitute; but here, around the stanchion 




















table of the Aurora’s forecastle, with the 
steam of hash and boiled coffee filling their 
nostrils, with wet boots on their feet and 
the roar of the bow seas all about them, 
each sailorman played his natural rdle. 

Salvation Sam ate a poor breakfast in 
wonder. Never in his life had he known 
how tremendous was the need for such work 
as his, or how puny and ineffective such un- 
aided efforts as his could be. The men 
talked loudly, flourishing knives, talking 
with full mouths, looking fiercely at one an- 
other, as if every man were picking a mor- 
tal quarrel. They used strong language, 
too. Salvation Sam wanted to say some- 
thing, but could find nothing to say which 
did not seem paltry in that company. 

“T tell yer I seen it!” yelled a seaman 
named Raupo, pointing a knife laden with 
hash straight at Tyke Colomb’s nose. “ It’s 
one o’ them magic Finn knives. Fink I 
don’t know? I sailed wiv Finns, I have. 
Don’t talk to me!” 

The knife was reversed, the hash disap- 
peared within Raupo’s maw, and the fleshy 
lips cleaned the blade as it was withdrawn 
to menace Tyke Colomb again. 

“T think ye’re a jelly-nosed liar,” stated 
Tyke calmly, batting the knife aside with 
a hand as hard as a board. 

There was a hubbub, and Eke Paral half 
stood up to shake his fist under Tyke’s 
mossy eyebrows. 

“I seen it, too!”? bawled Eke. ‘“ Wasn’t 
I ‘longside o’ Raupo when the Finn showed 
it to the Judy?” 

“YVe’re both jelly-nosed liars,” said 
Tyke, unperturbed, but with a wicked 
gleam in his eyes. 

“ Brothers, let us have no harsh words!” 
Salvation Sam broke in anxiously. “ Shall 
I tell you the parable of—-” 

“ You go to hell!” growled Tyke Colomb, 
appearing angry for the first time. He 
darted one fierce glance at the missioner, 
then turned again to the two bearers of 
the story of the knife. Tyke was taking 
his own good road toward the gist of that 
yarn. ‘“ What was it like, then?” he de- 
manded sneeringly. 

“A long, thin, pointed sticker,” snapped 
Raupo. 

“ All silver an’ pearls,” put in Eke Paral. 

“ Crosses, an’ stars, an’ moons, an’—” 

“ An’ five notches on the handle—” 

“ An’ when nine notches is cut, it’s got 
a secret what opens out an’ tells you where 
to find a shipload o’ jools an’ di’monds!” 
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Raupo concluded in awed tones, glancing 
nervously behind him at the door? 

The men crowded together, their heads 
almost touching, and their talk sank to a 
droning hum. 

Salvation Sam stepped out on deck, shak- 
ing his head sadly, for he had seen greed 
and stark cruelty in the faces of most of 
the men, and in their talk was much point- 
less profanity used merely for emphasis. 

Peg was aft, and she beckoned to him. 
There was a seaman at the helm, and the 
second mate stood at the weather mizzen 
rigging. Both were smoking. Sam 
mounted the short ladder to join the girl, 
and nobody tried to hinder him. There 
was much free and easy laxity in the bark’s 
routine. Even Sam sensed that. 

Toivo Ranta and two men were busily 
employed about the roomy launch lashed 
on deck amidships, stowing in it the oars, 
short mast, sail, water kegs, and spare 
gasoline of its equipment before lacing on 
the canvas cover. Other men swabbed 
lazily at the paintwork on the low break of 
the half poop. Muras was not in sight. 

The bark sailed buoyantly in the center 
of a sparkling ocean, with the sun in her 
sails, and the spray bejeweling her lifting 
bows. 

“T fixed it up for you, Sam,” said Peggy 
cheerfully. 

“To be put ashore?” the missioner asked 
hopefully. 

‘‘ Ashore? No, but so you can be a pas- 
senger, and not have to work like the sail- 
ors. There’s no room in the cabin, so you'll 
have to doss in the sailors’ place; but I 
made Muras promise to treat you good, or 
I wouldn’t stop on the ship, either.” 

“‘T wish he would set us both ashore!” 
returned Sam dolefully. “ There is evil in 
these men. I feel it. I know it.” 

“ Evil? You give me a pain!” retorted 
Peggy peevishly. ‘“ You been hollerin’ 
ever since I knew you about the evilness 
of pore sailors. Ain’t that what gives you 
yer livin’? Don’t you preach all yer ser- 
mons to evil men? Coine to life, old feller, 
and get busy preachin’ to these here sailor- 
men! You can start on Muras.” The girl 
laughed saucily. ‘“ He can do with a ser- 
mon or two. Tell him that one about old 
David, who wouldn’t leave the women 
alone. That ‘ll make a hit with him, I'll 
say!” 

Salvation Sam smiled gently, shaking his 
head. There was plenty of courage in the 
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missioner, but he knew that he had made a 
false start in getting carried off to sea in 
the Aurora. He also knew that there was 
plenty of ground for alarm regarding Peg. 

“TIT am afraid I have little power for 
good here, child,” he said. ‘I would be 
glad to see you safely out of this ship, 
before—” 

“A fat chance!” Peggy interrupted 
. crisply. ‘ Muras said, at breakfast, that 
he hoped to see no more land until he 
reached the ice. He’s fillin’ up on black 
rum, all ready for it. Besides ”—the girl’s 
eyes sparkled, and her small, impudent face 
was dark with resentment at Sam’s interest 
in her safety—‘ who asked you to play 
nurse? I know these men better than you 
do. I ought to. You see me safe home? 
You been sniffin’ dream powders, ain’t you? 
I wouldn’t let ’em put me off this ship, not 
if there was a murder a minute, I 
wouldn’t!”’ 

Sam’s kindly face was crossed with pain. 
Peggy laid her hands on his arm, and 
looked up at him with a humorous expres- 
sion which was the best she could do to 
show him that she was sorry without weak- 
ening to entire penitence. 

“ Listen!” she said, and led him farther 
away from Mr. Coles with a swift back- 
ward glance of precaution. ‘“ Listen, Sam! 
If I ain’t crazy, I’m goin’ to be able to buy 
that pedal organ you want for your gospel 
mill, after we get back home.” 

Sam smiled indulgently, but Peggy was 
embarked fairly on a tide of confidences, 
and the missioner’s smile passed over her 
head. She chattered on rapidly, in a low 
voice, with her bright eyes fixed upon the 
tall, lean figure of Toivo and the dully 
gleaming haft of the knife at his belt. 

“Sam, you believe in things you don’t 
understand, don’t you?” She waited for 
no response. She expected none. “ Course 
you do, or else how could you preach ser- 
mons? Well, I got a right to believe things, 
too, haven’t I? Course I have. So’s Toi- 
vo. Look—see that knife he’s got?” 

Salvation Sam frowned. So that was the 
knife about which the men had talked at 
breakfast! Peggy knew of it, too, and ap- 
parently she believed that wild story. 

“T have heard about it, Peggy. It isa 
silly story—a wicked, evil story which may 
bring bitter—” 

“Qh, dry up! You're a wet fog turnin’ 
to rain!” snapped Peg. “ Believe it or not 
—please yerself! I believe it. Toivo never 
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told you, I’ll bet, or you’d believe it, too. 
He told me. S’pose he is crazy, and his 
knife’s all a joke, Muras got something up 
his sleeve just as good, and I stand in on it 
if I like, see!” 

“T’m afraid you’re not very wise,” the 
missioner mourned. “ These cunning men 
prey upon foolish girls. Promises—” 

“T may be foolish, but I ain’t crazy, so 
keep yer compliments to yerself. Let me 
tell you something—a ship called the Ptar- 
migan got smashed up in the ice, and she 
had four thousand silver fox pelts that 
was got out before she sunk. A thousand 
of ’em was natural blacks, too. I asked a 
man in town about them, and he laughed. 
He said they was worth so much money 
that he couldn’t believe anybody had ’em. 
He said that was as many as was ever got 
in two years, and there wasn’t money 
enough in Seahaven to buy ’em. Well, 
Toivo was in that ship. He was the only 
man saved. Muras hired him to pilot the 
Aurora to the place. Toivo is goin’ be- 
cause it’s up there he’s goin’ to find his 
own treasure, whatever it is. It must be 
true, and it must be a whoppin’ big fortune, 
because Toivo offered to go without wages. 
So that’s that, Mr. Salvation Sam!” 

** My dear girl, it’s a mad tale—a mad, 
mad jumble of mingled belief and supersti- 
tion. I only hope you will not have to pay 
too terrible a price for the confidences these 
men have apparently offered you. I shall 
try once more to persuade Captain Muras 
to sail in toward the coast again and land 
us, Peggy.” 

“You'll land alone, then, I’ll swear!” 
retorted Peg. 

She walked away with her head in the 
air, while Salvation Sam ventured to seek 
out the skipper in his cabin. 


It was nearing noon, and Muras stood 
on the top of the companion house, mow- 
ing at the sun through his sextant telescope, 
when the easy-going tenor of the ship’s 
work was suddenly and violently disturbed. 

Salvation Sam had interviewed the cap- 


tain, and the result of the meeting might 


be guessed from the missioner’s subsequent 
behavior. Ever since leaving the cabin, 
pale of countenance and gloomy-eyed, he 
had sat on the spare spars lashed on top 
of the forward house, earnestly perusing 
the well thumbed pages of his pocket Bible. 
To all outward appearances he was de- 
tached from the bark and all her affairs. 

















The boatswain and his men had finished 
their work about the launch. For an hour 
the entire watch, with the exception of the 
helmsman, had been hauling along the dried 
shore hawsers and passing them down the 
fore hatch, out of the way. Small lines 
were coiled up and stopped with rope 
yarns; large ropes were paid down fathom 
by fathom, and coiled wide and open by 
two men below. Boatswain and _ sailors 
were huddled together, leaning over the 
opening, as the last fathom passed down 
the hatch. 

One of the men in the hold sang out for 
more rope yarns, to stop up the last coil. 
Toivo reached for his knife, to cut a strand 
from the junk. In an instant he changed 
from a silent, efficient boatswain into a 
fiery-eyed, raving Finn. His knife was 
gone from its sheath. 

“Ta knife! Ta knife! 
he roared. 

Like a tiger, he sprang upon the nearest 
men, seizing one in either hand and hurling 
them to the deck with terrifying ease. 
Then, kneeling, he tore clothes apart and 
wrenched belts around, seeking the knife 
that somebody had stolen. 

“Ta knife! Ay will kill ta thief!” he 
yelled with foam-flecked lips. 

Men backed away. He sprang after 
them, hurling them down, tearing at their 
hands. Tyke Colomb struck him in the 
face—a terrific punch which started the 
blood, but it was like a feather to Toivo. 
With one hand he gripped Tyke by the 
throat, with the other he seized the man’s 
belt, and the powerful sailor was hurled 
across the hatch like a bag of chaff. When 
the Finn had done with him, he was mother 
naked and gasping for breath. 

Young Lute Slade had been eagerly 
watching Peg Bolter, with the sunlight in 
her hair and the sportive breeze playing 
pranks with her dress, while she, in turn, 
curiously watched Muras at his mysterious 
employment. So swiftly had Toivo acted 
that the skipper was only just aware of the 
disturbance. The second mate had barely 
reached the ladder, on his way to investi- 
gate, when the youngster found himself in 
the grip of the infuriated Finn. 

“Ta knife! Give me ta knife, or Ay 
kill yu!” 

“Here, hold on, bose! I’m no thief!” 
cried Lute, slipping on Toivo a farm wres- 
tling hold which was no more effective than 
Tyke Colomb’s fist had proved. 


It is stolen!” 
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Toivo’s grip was upon the lad. The Finn 
was utterly beyond recognizing anybody. 

“‘ Stow that racket for’ard!” yelled Mr. 
Coles, waddling along the deck and tug- 
ging at a blackjack in his tight pocket. 
‘““D’ye hear, boson? Stow that!” 

“ Bring ’em-all aft to me!” roared Mu- 
ras, his meridian observation spoiled for 
that day, and furious because of it. 

Peg pointed out to him the unclothed 
state of Tyke Colomb, and ran giggling 
into the companionway, to watch through 
a porthole. 

“ Boson, drop that man, or I’ll shoot!” 
Muras yelled again, dragging out a pistol 
from an armpit holster. 

Toivo cared nothing for the threat of a 
shot. He didn’t hear it. It required a 
smart tap on the head from Mr. Coles’s 
blackjack to loosen his grip from Lute; 
and before he had shaken the daze from 
his brain he was led, dragged, and shoved 
to the poop ladder, where the seamen gath- 
ered around him vociferously. 

“Ta knife! It is stolen!” raved Toivo, 
still partly dazed. 

Mr. Coles wheezed importantly beside 
him, proud of his exploit in stopping the 
conflict. 

“ He’s making all the rookus about a 
sheath knife, cap’n,” said the second mate. 

“¢ Ay will kill ta man who stole ta knife!” 
shouted Toivo, shaking off the hands that 
supported him, and starting all over again 
to search the faces of the men. 

“Stop it, d’you hear me?” snapped Mu- 
ras. “If you lay hands on the men, I'll 
clap you in the bilboes! I'll do all the lay- 
in’ on of hands here! What’s the trouble? 
Lost a knife?” 

Salvation Sam stood on the house, look- 
ing on gravely. He had shut his Bible, 
with a finger between leaves to mark his 
place. The two sailors who had been in 
the hold climbed out and joined the gang 
at the ladder. Poke Bonnet edged along- 
side Tyke Colomb. His mate crept beside 
him, grinning at the boatswain behind the 
security of intervening men. 

“ Ay will not pilot ta ship unless Ay find 
it, and Ay will kill ta man who stole it,” 
repeated Toivo doggedly. 

Heedless of Muras and his gun, the 
boatswain commenced once more to move 
among the men, who shifted uneasily and 
glanced hopefully at the skipper’s pistol. 
They were afraid of the tall, blue-eyed, 
gaunt giant with such a one-way mind. 
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“Keep quiet! I'll find your damned 
knife,” snapped Muras. “Step up here, 
boatswain, and keep still!” 

Every man in the bark, except the stew- 
ard, was on deck; and Pineo left his cahin 
dinner table, to come up, when the second 
mate began to search the men one after 
another. Pineo could watch from the cabin 
ports, but he seemed unaccountably inter- 
ested in the loss of a sailor’s sheath knife. 
He came up and stood beside Peggy Bolter 
in the companionway. 

One by one the men submitted to search, 
each first unbelting and passing his own 
knife up to be examined by the skipper and 
shown to the Finn. 

“Ta knife is not like these,” said Toivo. 
“* Ay will find it myself!” 

The men dispersed. One watch went to 
dinner as eight bells was struck belatedly, 
the other watch scattered to its various 
jobs. 

Toivo left his dinner to get cold, and 
wandered about the deck near the fore 
hatch, at length crossing the coaming and 
dropping into the hold. Salvation Sam 
emerged from the forecastle, after eating 
his dinner with the watch, and clambered 
back to his lofty perch, to read. Toivo 
was still in the hold. Gradually the bark 
subsided into the silence of a fine after- 
noon at sea, only the music of the running 
waves and the humming rigging making 
the silence less than absolute. 

Presently Toivo rose through the hatch, 
moody and frowning. Aft, on the poop, 
Mr. Soler sewed on a weather dodger of 
heavy canvas, preparing for the bitter winds 
of the north. Muras was initiating Peg 
Bolter into the mysteries of knot making, 
with his small eyes fixed upon her face in a 
basilisk stare. 

Toivo had one leg over the hatch coam- 
ing, and was straightening to his feet, when 
from the forecastle’s sleeping silence pealed 
a yell that echoed far aloft among the hol- 
lowed sails and penetrated to every corner 
of the ship. It was no common yell. It 
was no sound of an ordinary forecastle 
brawl. It was not to be ignored. 

Salvation Sam tumbled to the deck and 
ran forward. The first mate tumbled down 
the ladder and followed. Captain Muras 
dropped his rope ends and stood up. Peggy 
Bolter ran to the rail and stared after the 
running men. 

_ The boatswain had already entered the 
forecastle. When Salvation Sam went in, 
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followed closely by the mate, young Lute 
Slade was standing in the middle of the 
floor, with a white face and staring eyes. 
The rest of the seamen were crawling from 
their bunks. 

Mr. Soler gave a look, then ran back to 
the door to bawl for the captain. 

Toivo Ranta was rising from the floor, 
with a red knife in his hand, muttering 
gleefully to himself. A drip of blood 
formed a pool on the deck, and it came 
from the throat of Poke Bonnet, lying in 
his blanket with a bubbling rattle in his 
windpipe. 

“Lend me your knife,” muttered the 
boatswain. 

He snatched the knife he wanted from 
a sheath hanging beside Lute Slade’s bunk. 
While men stared at one another and at 
poor, dead Poke Bonnet, Toivo Ranta 
calmly cut a sixth notch in the handle of his 
own precious knife. 


Vv 


ASSUREDLY there was something queer 
about the Aurora. Poke Bonnet was buried 
the same day, by Salvation Sam. The only 
comment, other than Sam’s, that was passed 
regarding the murdered man was from Mr. 
Coles. 

“ Well, he’s been yammerin’ that there 

was something wrong about the ship ever 
since we sailed,” he said. ‘ Now he 
knows!” 
- While the men were gathered about him 
to launch the corpse, Sam seized the op- 
portunity to deliver a little discourse. Mu- 
ras did not do Poke the honor of backing 
his main yard. When Salvation Sam came 
to that part of the burial service—‘‘ We 
now commit this body to the deep—” 

“ Heave him over!” the skipper grunt- 
ed, and that was the end of it. 

Sam went white with righteous indigna- 
tion, but the alacrity with which the order 
was obeyed warned him that he would find 
poor backing in any protest; so he spent 
his fervor in preaching a brief sermon, 
which was worded so that all might under- 
stand. Sam had a rhetorical style to suit 
his congregation. 

“My brothers, you have seen a poor 
soul snatched up before his Maker without 
warning. His slayer remains undetected 
by earthly judges; but don’t be afraid— 
there is one Judge who knows. It was Our 
Lord who said that all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword. Get 
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that? It means that the man who lives by 
violence will die by violence. That goes 
for all bad temper, dirty tricks, and mean- 
ness. Stick a knife in a fellow down here 
below, and the Devil will stick his everlast- 
ing fork into you hereafter. There’s never 
any escape.” 

Some of the men shifted uneasily. Toivo 
Ranta stood gazing vacantly over the sea. 
Muras had promised all hands to discover 
the murderer as soon as the burial was over, 
and Salvation Sam’s simple words put the 
subject before them in lurid characters. 
Muras was impatient to begin his investi- 
gation, but Peggy Bolter stood beside him, 
so intent upon the burial that he let Sam 
go on. 

“Take that to heart, lads! Sometimes 
a fellow feels sour, and bats a shipmate 
over the nose without a thought. He’d be 
just as good a sailorman if he held. back 
that wallop. Sometimes you feel you’ve 
been done dirt, and you get hot, and want 
to draw steel and bleed a fellow. As sure 
as you do, you'll get it in your own neck 
sooner or later! 

“Try the other tack. Try human kind- 
liness once. Look upward. Maybe you’re 
all in the wind, don’t know which way 
you'll head when you fill away, and can’t 
see what’s waiting for you at the end of 
the traverse. I say, look up. Hold out 
your hands to your Father. He’s ready to 
help you. He’ll grab you, haul you right 
up to the heavenly quarter-deck, and set 
you down in a snug seat right alongside the 
shiny skylight of heaven. 

“In His sight you are all the same, lads 
—master, mates, and men all in one great 
brotherhood. There’s no bullyragging, no 
damning your eyes, no putting a head on 
you, up aloft there; neither should there be 
any among you here. There won’t be, if all 
of you will just hold off that first trouble 
making wallop. You'll find it easy. Re- 
member the poor dead thing that’s floating 
astern of us. Here this morning, and gone 
the same day! I'll clew up now, for you 
have duties to perform. We'll just sing 
one good old song, and I won’t hold you 
longer. Join in with me: 

“ Light in the darkness, sailor! Day is at hand; 
See o’er the foaming billows fair heaven’s strand!” 


“ Hey, clap a stopper on that!” roared 
Muras, leaning over the poop rail. “ Mr. 
Soler, separate the men into their watches, 
and muster them on either side the deck aft 
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here. Mr. Coles, pick out the men who 
were in the forecastle when that poor fellow 
was knifed. You, boson, give me that 
knife!” 

Salvation Sam’s congregation broke up 
willingly, for they did not much like his 
sermon. He glanced reproachfully at the 
skipper, but put away his pocket Bible and 
stood near the poop ladder, trying to catch 
Peg Bolter’s eye. He wanted to flash her 
a glance of comfort in this ordeal; but Peg- 
gy apparently needed no comfort from any 
one. Every line of her small figure was 
tense with eagerness. Her black eyes were 
dancing, and her piquant face, all flushed 
with the strong salt breeze, was alight with 
excitement. 

“‘ Give me that knife, boson!” the skip- 
per repeated. 

. Toivo turned deliberately to stare at 
im. 

“Tt is my knife, and Ay hang on to it,” 
said the boatswain, backing against the rail 
and gripping the knife, which was still dull 
red. 
The skipper took one step, met the Finn’s 
blue eyes, and stopped with an unpleasant 
grimace. 

“ Ought to take it away from him and 
clap him in irons,” said the mate. “ Who 
else could have knifed Bonnet?” 

“ Whoever it was, it wasn’t him,” cried 
Salvation Sam. “He was coming up 
through that hatch when that poor creature 
uttered his death cry.” 

“You know a lot about it,” grumbled 
Mr. Soler. ‘“ Maybe you know more than 
you let on!” 

“‘ What did you see when you got to the 
forecastle, parson?” demanded Muras. 

“T saw the boson picking something off 
the floor, this young man standing by ”— 
he pointed to Lute Slade—‘ and a man 
murdered in his bed.” 

“Ta man who stole ta knife from me 
killed Bonnet,” put in Toivo, flatly, with- 
out enthusiasm. , 

He had recovered his knife, and all other 
matters were trivial. Besides, he had cut 
the sixth notch, and only three more were 
needed. 

“That’s wrong, boson, because Poke 
Bonnet stole your knife himself!” cried 
Lute impulsively. 

Excitement rose again. Every eye in 
the ship was turned upon the youngster, 
who ,turned red and shut his teeth down 
upon his lower lip in dismay. 
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“Now we're getting warm!” remarked 
Muras grimly. “Talk up, Slade! You 
said something then.” 

“T didn’t want to blab, Cap’n Muras!” 
the lad cried. “I ain’t a blabber. I was 
scared into sayin’ that, I guess.” 

Lute looked up appealingly. His trou- 
bled eyes met the direct, admiring gaze of 
Peg Bolter, who was enjoying herself tre- 
mendously. 

“Blab some more, Slade,” retorted Mu- 
ras. “ Talk up, or I’ll see if I can persuade 
you to!” 

“ Well, then, Bonnet stole the boson’s 
knife out of his sheath while they were cut- 
ting yarns. I don’t know what he done 
with it while we was being searched. He 
didn’t know I seen it, and I never meant to 
yawp it out like I did.” 

“ Now tell us some more. Who knifed 
Bonnet? Come on!” 

“God knows. I don’t, cap’n!” Lute 
Slade was ready to whimper in his distress. 
“I heard him yell. It woke me up. Some- 
body swore, and run around the fore end 
0’ the fo’c’s'le, just as I stuck out my leg. 
At that minute the boson ran in. When I 
got on my feet, the boson was pickin’ up a 
bloody knife from the floor, and the parson 
was comin’ in, and the mate, and they seen 
as much as I did. I never see who run 
away from that bunk, Cap’n Muras—that’s 
God’s truth!” 

The investigation revealed nothing more 
than that. There was a murderer at large 
in the Aurora, but most of the men, as well 
as the skipper, seemed strangely uncon- 
cerned about it, once the formal inquiry 
was over. 

Salvation Sam read his Bible on the spare 
spars. Muras walked the poop apart from 
everybody, scowling blackly at Toivo, 
whom Peggy Bolter had joined down be- 
side the main fife rail. The two mates chat- 
ted together in undertones, with frequent 
and puzzled glances at the skipper. That 
a man had been knifed, buried, and almost 
forgotten in so brief a space of time did not 
seem to bother them; but that the Finn 
not only flouted the skipper, and kept his 
red knife, but let the work go hang while 
he entertained that saucy jade right under 
the skipper’s nose, was an astounding thing 
to men who thought they knew the reputa- 
tion of Ben Muras. 

What anybody thought bothered Peggy 
not at all. She had decided where her best 
interests lay. As soon as the inquiry was 
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over, she led Toivo forward, and turned 
upon him the full battery of her wiles. Be- 
side the fife rail she backed him to a halt, 
smiling into his gaunt face. 

She chattered as he loved to hear her 
chatter, and slowly his blue eyes lost their 
hard glitter. She put her hand upon the 
haft of his knife, and he did not interfere. 
She drew it from the sheath, and her dark 
eyes gleamed at sight of the red blade; but 
chiefly she sought the sixth notch. 

“Does that notch count, Toivo?” she 
whispered. “If you didn’t kill the feller 
yourself, I mean?” 

“Ta notches all count, Peggy,” he said. 
“ Ay will buy you a gold—” 

“ Yes, I know all that, Toivo,” Peggy in- 
terrupted impatiently, her thumb nail feel- 
ing the new notch. “ Why don’t you put 
them other notches in? You might start 
in with—” 

“Ay shall cut ta notches all in good 
time,” he replied slowly. 

His gaze was far away again, and she 
brought him back sharply. 

“ Must all the notches be cut by the 
same owner, Toivo?” 

“No. Ay have never knifed anybody, 
but there are six notches in ta handle. A 
hundred years ta knife is in my family. It 
is not good to knife a man out of wicked- 
ness. Ten men have owned ta knife. Ay 
shall put ta notches in, and you shall have 
a silk shawl, Peggy. Ay will go to work 
now.” 

Calmly he took the knife from her and 
slipped it into the. sheath. Smothering an 
impulse to berate him, she smiled, instead, 
as he left her and went over to where some 
of the watch were mending a sail. 

As Toivo passed the forward house, the 
sharp face of Pineo, the steward, peered 
through the galley window, all smudged 
with flour from his pie making. Tyke Co- 
lomb slipped around the galley corner and 
went to work, meeting Pineo’s eye as he 
passed the window. 

Peggy saw Lute Slade sitting on the fore 
hatch, whittling on a piece of white pine. 
She went over to chat with him, for she was 
in need of companionship, and nobody 
seemed to know that she was alive when 
Toivo left her. Salvation Sam was fighting 
a silent internal battle on top of the house, 
and Muras was inno mood to chatter; so 
she sat down beside young Lute, and 
laughed in his face, bringing a boyish blush 
to his cheeks. He had timidly hoped for 























just this. He had watched Peggy every 
moment she had been in his sight since 
coming on board, and already a mute wor- 
ship dawned in his eyes. 

“Show me what you’re making,” she 
said, laying one small hand on the wood. 

“Tt’s goin’ to be a boat, miss,” he said. 
“For you,” he added, darting a doubtful 
glance at her face. 

“Me? Say, big boy, don’t say funny 
things like that!” she retorted, with a de- 
fensive gesture. ‘“‘Fellers don’t make 
things for—” 

“ Honest, it’s for you, if you'll have it,” 
Lute hastened to assure her. “It’s goin’ 
to be a boat like the Aurora. I ain’t very 
good at it yet, but I’ll learn.” 

Peggy was growing interested; but there 
was a sudden interruption. 

“You, Slade, get away to hell out o’ 
there!” Muras bawled harshly. ‘ Mind 
your business, young fellow, and don’t talk 
to passengers! You, Peggy, come aft where 
you belong!” 


Peggy stuck out her red tongue defiant- - 


ly, but Lute knew better. He gathered up 
his chips and slunk into the forecastle, 
carrying with him a warm glow and a 
strengthened hope. Peg walked slowly aft, 
straight past Muras, who gave her scarcely 
a glance, and into the cabin, where she 
flung herself into a chair at the table and 
tapped upon the cloth meditatively. 

She sat there for a long time, and Pineo 
came down to make other preparations for 
supper while his pies were cooking. When 
the pies were done, the cook had to start 
in on the rest of the cooking, for the stew- 
ard made only pies and bread for the cabin. 
From the little pantry Pineo watched the 
girl narrowly. Presently he gathered cour- 
age to step out and stand behind her chair. 

“ Miss, d’ye think there’s anything in 
that Finn’s yarn about his knife?” he said 
softly. 

Peg started, but did not change her po- 
sition. This was unexpected, but she en- 
joyed the unexpected. 

“ About a big treasure, I mean,” the man 
added. “ I’ve heard tell o’ such things be- 
fore, but I’ve never believed ’em, miss.” 

“Well, what do you want?. Want me 
to believe ’em for you?” retorted Peg im- 
pudently. ‘S’pose I do think it’s true, 
what’s it to do with you?” 

“I’ve heard tell of things like that, what 
has to have so many things done to ’em, 
and then they opens up some fashion, and 
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you takes out a secret writin’ or something 
as tells where to find treasure. You been 
yarnin’ with the Finn, miss. D’ye believe 
that knife’s the real thing?” 

“ And s’pose I do?” said Peggy, sudden- 
ly turning to face him. 

He was in no way confused. He met 
her challenge with a bold grin. 

“T thought maybe you’d like to make a 
dicker,” he said. “The Finn don’t seem 
to have no guts for such a job. If a real 
man got hold o’ that thing, now, with a 
smart gal like you to lend a hand, that 
treasure—”’ 

Muras appeared in the companionway. 
Pineo vanished into his pantry like a 
shadow, while Peggy, after one swift mo- 
ment of indecision, slipped into her own 
tiny berth, to bolt the door and plump 
down on the bunk, full of the wildest 
imaginings. 

Toivo’s knife lacked but three notches— 
then what? 

VI 


AFTER a few days of aimless inactivity, 
Salvation Sam asked to be put to work in 
the place of Bonnet. He felt himself very 
much of a nonentity until then. Even 
Peggy Bolter avoided him. The men ig- 
nored him, for they were afraid of his Bible 
and his sermons. Young Lute Slade was 
more friendly, until he discovered that the 
missioner showed little enthusiasm for dis- 
cussing Peggy with him. Sam rather re- 
garded the youngster with suspicion, when 
that subject was broached. 

So Salvation Sam Hewes started to learn 
a sailor’s work; and he learned fast, simply 
because there was nothing else to do. 

Ever since Poke Bonnet went overboard, 
an air of brooding distrust had pervaded 
the ship. Tyke Colomb asserted himself as 
boss of the forecastle, and nobody gave 
him very serious opposition. Eke Paral 
grumbled, but went no further. Raupo 
elected himself chief toady to Tyke. 
Young Lute Slade followed the captain’s 
orders and minded his business, saying 
nothing, avoiding any argument. 

Between the doctor and old Bland, the 
carpenter, there existed a close, innocuous 
alliance which put them in a class by them- 
selves. Unless on ship’s business, they 
spoke to nobody but each other. If Chips 
wanted to smoke and yarn, he went to the 
galley. If the doctor wanted to yarn and 
smoke, he went to the carpenter’s shop, 
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which was merely a stout bench set up 
against the break of the forecastle. They 
were together much, and would have been 
together still more had not Bland’s berth 
mate been Toivo Ranta. The doctor was 
honestly afraid of the Finn. 

There was another strange companion- 
ship between Tyke Colomb and Pineo. No 
two men could be less alike. No two men 
had seemed less likely to strike up a friend- 
ship. Right up to the day of Bonnet’s 
killing, Tyke had regarded the steward 
with all an old sailor’s contempt for a 
flunky, while Pineo had shown all of a serv- 
ant’s superior air toward Tyke. 

Nobody took much notice of their inti- 
macy. There could obviously be but one 
reason for it. Tyke Colomb had set his 
heart upon cabin food, and was willing to 
play at being friends to get it. Other sail- 
ors had fooled other stewards in the same 
way. 

It was not the pairing off of shipmates 
that caused the broody atmosphere to hang 
heavy over the Aurora. It was not the 
weather. For days and days the bark 
roared through the crisp seas before a brac- 
ing breeze, under clear, cold, sunny skies, 
her decks bone dry, with only a rare flirt of 
sparkling spray at the weather bow to tau- 
ten the luffs of her jibs. Since her royals 
were set outside the harbor bar they had 
never been furled. Every day’s reckoning 
stretched out the line of her track on the 
chart quite pleasingly. 

Truth was, hard-cased though most of 
the bark’s company were, there was a sim- 
mering feeling of unrest because Poke Bon- 
net’s murderer remained undetected and at 
large. Muras appeared to have forgotten 
that a crime had ever been committed in 





his ship. He was not greatly concerned ~ 


about anything except the Aurora’s swift 
progress. 

Peg Bolter received scant attention from 
him, and was indignant about it. She gave 
him her saucy tongue, but he only laughed 
at her and pinched her cheeks. After that, 
however, she thought twice before giving 
him insolence, because her cheeks were 
bruised for two days, and she shivered 
when she recalled his eyes. 

The skipper’s expression had been un- 
pleasant lately, particularly when Toivo 
Ranta had occasion to come near him. The 
mates knew what was wrong. Mr. Soler 
tackled Captain Muras about it one clear 
evening when the breeze had fallen light 
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and the northern horizon had a pale green 
tinge. 

“Cap’n, you ought to get hold of the 
man who knifed Bonnet,” the mate said 
boldly. “If you don’t, there'll be trouble 
as soon as we get into the ice. Men don’t 
feel easy among ice, anyhow. If there’s a 
murderer among ’em, and nobody knows 
who it is but himself, every man’s goin’ to 
believe every other man’s it. You can see 
there’s something in their minds, cap’n. I 
can feel it!” 

Muras laughed shortly. He was watch- 
ing the northern sky. 

“* Leave it to me,” he said softly. “I’ve 
had killers before. The steward don’t get 
thick with a guy like Tyke Colomb out o’ 
friendship. Take care o’ the ship, mister. 
I'll take care o’ killers!” 

“Oh!” grunted Mr. Soler. 

He had noticed the intimacy between 
Pineo and the toughest sailor of the crew, 
and, like the rest, had paid little attention 
to it. He had to concede that Ben Muras 
was as smart as he had heard, after all. 
Between Colomb and Pineo it was toler- 
ably certain that even a whispered hint of 
guilt would find its way aft. 

“I thought you was goin’ to let it pass,” 
he muttered. “I s’pose you can trust the 
steward, though that wench is pretty thick 
with him.” 

“You leave the girl to me, too,” said 
Muras grimly. ‘“ When I need you to dry 
nurse me, I’ll come and knock on your door, 
Soler.” 

“ All the same, she’s a cunning little bag 
o’ tricks,” grumbled the mate, peeved at 
the skipper’s tone. ‘“ You may find who 
killed Poke Bonnet, cap’n, but a woman’s 
fooled men as clever as you. She’s the only 
critter aboard o’ this bark as can get under 
the pelt of that big Finn.” 

“Don’t worry about the Finn. He’s 
just crazy. Ill be done with him soon. I 
can take care of him, too.” 

“T hope so. I don’t know. He may be 
crazy, and he may not.” 

“ Hey, do you believe in that blasted 
nonsense about his knife?” the skipper 
rasped, swinging Soler about and glaring 
into his eyes. 

“‘ Maybe I do, and maybe I don’t,” re- 
plied the mate doggedly. ‘‘ Maybe I don’t 
believe the nonsense I heard him tell the 
wench about the Ptarmigan’s furs, either. 
Maybe you don’t know it all.” 

“ What?” 
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“ Why, that the Ptarmigan sunk with all 
her furs aboard of her, and there’ll be noth- 
ing there when you get there.” 

Mr. Soler uttered his news with all pos- 
sible emphasis, boldly meeting the skip- 
per’s glittering eye, and prepared for an 
outburst of wrath. Instead, Muras laughed 
almost pleasantly. 

“You must believe the Finn’s crazy, 
after all,” he chuckled. “ Is he piloting this 
bark up north on shares knowing there’s 
nothing to share?”’ 

“Did he ever tell you the furs was 
cached, cap?” 

“ He didn’t, but I knew it; and I know 
he jumped at the chance.” 

“Well, chew over this, Cap’n Muras— 
spose he only jumped at the chance to sail 
in your ship because it was the only chance 
he had to get back to seek that blessed 
treasure of his own!” 

For a moment Ben Muras looked black- 
ly at the too pessimistic mate. Then he 
grinned and shook his head. 

“There’s nothing to this Finn magic 
stuff,” he said with finality. “ Toivo may 
be a little bit cracked, and he may believe 
that fairy tale of his, but he don’t believe 
it enough to hurt us. Peg Bolter don’t be- 
lieve it, either. She didn’t come aboard 
after no fairy gold. She ain’t so simple as 
all that.” 

“ Maybe,” muttered Mr. Soler. “ May- 
be; but the ship would be easier on the 
men’s nerves with that Finn and his damned 
knife out of it—that wench, too!” 

“The Finn won’t bother you for long, 
and you can leave the girl to me,” snapped 
Muras, and answered the steward’s supper 
bell. 


That night the bark entered thin fielc 
ice. It crackled and tinkled along her sides, 
brittle as glass, glittering in the moonlight. 
An hour after her stem shattered the first 
glassy sheet, the Aurora’s water line was 
white with frozen, powdered ice. Out to 
the north and west, sharp-ruled against the 
bright star-dusted skies, rose the pinnacles 
of bergs. 

Muras called Toivo aft, and they stood 
together for hours, watching the ice. Pineo 
served coffee on the poop, and Toivo took 
a mug from the tray with an air of utter 
detachment. The two mates grunted at 
each other, for a boatswain was expected 
to get his refreshments in the galley along 
with the men. If Muras saw it, he made 
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no comment. He was watching the forma- 
tion of the ice, and the breeze was expiring. 

At midnight Pineo came up with coffee 
again. The watches were changed, the 
wheel and the lookout were relieved, and 
the men who were entitled to go below 
trooped forward. Tyke Colomb left the 
helm and passed through the group of skip- 
per, mates, boatswain, and steward as he 
went to the ladder. 

“ What d’ye make it out to be, boson?” 
asked Muras. 

“ There are bergs, and there is land be- 
yond,” said Toivo. “It will be clearer in 
ta morning. There is no wint, anyhow. 
Ay will turn in. Ta ship will not move 
until more wint blows.” 

He stalked along to his room. Muras 
went below, leaving fat Mr. Coles puffing 
with indignation. 

“Tf that Finn ain’t got a pull with Gawd 
A’mighty, I’m a saw-toothed shark!” he 
gasped to the mate. 

Mr. Soler laughed unpleasantly. 

“You ain’t a shark, mister,” he retorted, 
and took himself off to his bunk. 


Toward the end of the middle watch, as 
the moon went down in the west, a breeze 
began to crackle the ice. The second mate 
waddled down to call Muras, as had been 
ordered. Knocking on the door, he reached 
inside, unfastened the six-inch hook, and 
entered. 

Muras’s hand hung over the bunk board. 
Mr. Coles took it gently and shook it. 

“ There’s a breeze, sir. It’s almost eight 
bells,” he said quietly, for Muras’s eyes 
were open. 

There was no reply, however, and the 
second mate peered closer to the unwinking 
eyes. Then he started up, and dropped the 
hand he held. His mouth hung open, 
soundlessly. He ran into the mate’s cabin, 
but could not utter a word; so he hauled 
Mr. Soler out of bed, and dragged him to 
the captain’s side, pointing with quivering 
fingers. 

“ Holy sailor! Who’s done this?” gasped 
Mr. Soler. 

VII 


For a moment only the sharp crackling 
of the ice, echoing through the stout hull, 
broke the tense silence of the cabin. The 
mate glared down at the figure on the bunk, 
his gaze fascinated by the dark, spreading 
stain upon Muras’s breast. Mr. Coles, still 
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round-eyed and speechless, stared at the 
mate, breathing wheezily. Muras appeared 
to be dead. 

Then Peg Bolter crept in, pushing past 
the second mate, and looked curiously at 
Muras. Pineo, the steward, was at her 
heels, fussily perturbed, his lips writhing, 
his hands rubbing together. 

“Is he dead?” asked Peggy, and her 
sharp, clear voice broke the tension. 

She peered curiously at the open, unsee- 
ing eyes set so glassily in the skipper’s face, 
which should have been white, but was 
dark. 

The steward pressed forward beside her, 
and his teeth gleamed between lips drawn 
tightly in a queer grin. 

“Let me look after him,” said the girl, 
reaching down a water bottle from the rack 
above the washstand. 

“T’ll do it, miss,” said Pineo hurriedly, 
pulling her aside. ‘“ That ain’t a nice job, 
it ain’t!” 

“Looks as if it’s a job for Salvation 
Sam,” grunted Mr. Soler. He glanced 
again at the skipper’s silent-form, and then 
took the second mate by the arm. “ Come 
on up,” he said. “ Send the parson down, 
in case the old man needs prayin’ over. 
We'll get all hands down here, too. I’m 
goin’ to get that Finn!” 

The two mates went out. Peggy set her 
hands against the steward’s chest and 
pushed him after them. 

“ Get out!” she said fiercely. 

“It’s my job—you get out!” retortel 
Pineo, looking furtively around at the de- 
parting officers. 

“You get out, or I’ll tell ’em what you 
said to me!” flashed back Peggy. 

With surprising strength she shoved the 
man outside and shut the cabin door, while 
he was still trying to recall what she meant. 
As soon as the door was fairly shut, he be- 
gan to rattle the handle. Peggy took no 
notice of him, but sat beside the bunk, gaz- 
ing uncertainly at Muras. 

On deck there were sounds of sail trim- 
ming, the creaking of yards, the rattle of 
blocks, the gentle flapping of canvas, and 
the short, harsh words of command. There 
was a sense of movement in the bark, and 
the tinkling of broken ice along the water 
line filled the cabin interior with sibilant 
sound; but Peg Bolter heard none of it, or, 
if she heard, gave it no heed. 

She felt afraid when she looked at those 
open, fixed eyes. They certainly looked 
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dead; but when she put a half frightened 
hand on the dark face which should have 
been white, she found it warm. She let 
her hand creep down until it pressed upon 
Ben Muras’s shirt beyond the gruesome 
circle of dark wet, and there again she 
found a warmth which robbed the captain’s 
eyes of much of their terror for her. With 
the water bottle and her own handkerchief 
she moistened his lips, though she scarcely 
knew that she did so. 

The door handle rattled insistently, but 
she paid no more heed than to the seamen’s 
activities. 

The warmth she felt in Muras sharpened 
her wits. Brief search discovered a bottle 
of black rum in a locker, and she poured 
some into a tumbler. The smell of it was 
powerful. It made her nose twitch. That 
was a familiar smell, anyhow. 

She stood there by the bunk, her knees 
braced against the side, for the bark had 
gathered way and was rolling slightly. The 
rattling of the door handle had ceased. The 
sounds of the sailors were no longer heard. 
There were voices, harsh and loud, some 
near, some distant; but for Peggy Bolter 
there was only one voice at that moment, 
and it was the voice of self-interest. 

She did not try to determine who could 
have knifed Muras. At the instant of her 
first appearance at the cabin door she had 
felt sure that she knew; but what troubled 
her now was the motive. 

So far as concerned herself, the chief 
business of the Aurora was the salvaging of 
some treasure, in which she was bound to 
share. Her trouble was that she was swing- 
ing between two stools. She knew all about 
furs. Muras was going after very valuable 
furs. If he was not mistaken, then she need 
have no misgiving about the actual tangi- 
bility of that treasure; but Toivo Ranta 
spoke in far different vein. 

She had known the Finn longer than she 
had known Muras. There was a mystic 
side to him, which was not so clear to her. 
She could not fully accept his faith in that 
queer knife of his. That he was sincere 
himself she had no doubt. She sipped the 
rum, for in her perplexity Muras had 
slipped out of her mind. It warmed her 
blood and enlivened her imagination. She 
sipped again. 

‘Pineo had said something about that 
knife, too, which was wholly independent 
of magic, and really sounded as if it might 
mean something. He had said that there 

















really were objects which, when certain 
things had been done to them, divulged 
their secret by means of a hidden spring. 
She sipped again. The rum was very 
helpful. 

Toivo was so deeply, darkly earnest 
about his belief! To the tall Finn there 
was but one end to the world. When the 
ninth notch had been cut in the haft of that 
mystic knife, he would command the pow- 
ers of light and darkness, of good and evil, 
of life and death. The very earth itself 
would be his, and his would be the au- 
thority that transcended the Supreme Pow- 
er itself. 

“ He believed that—no error!” muttered 
Peg, swallowing the rest of the rum at a 
gulp, and coughing with the sting of it. 

She found herself unable to believe quite 
so completely. Pineo might be right about 
the knife’s significance, but even Pineo 
might be wrong. Muras believed only in 
silver fox furs — tangible, realizable. stuff 
worth much gold. Toivo had told Peg that 
there were no furs. It was, then, about an 
even bet. 

At any rate, Muras was worth more alive 
than dead, for the Finn admitted that he 
could not take the ship where he wanted 
it to go, while Muras could. Somebody 
had stuck a knife into the skipper. Ap- 
parently it must be somebody who leaned 
toward belief in the knife, rather than the 
furs, as the means to the desired end. It 
couldn’t very well be Toivo Ranta. It 
might be— 

She started in alarm. The staring eyes 
of Muras moved as she gazed at them. 
Hurriedly she poured a little more of the 
rum, and set the glass to the wounded 
man’s parted lips. A hissing breath es- 
caped through the set teeth, bubbling the 
liquor over her hand. 

She was raising the captain’s heavy head, 
the better to feed the rum, when the door 
handle rattled again, and Mr. Soler de- 
manded admittance. A subdued muttering 
filled the outer cabin. 

“‘ Wait, can’t you?” Peg snapped, pour- 
ing rum against Muras’s teeth until the 
liquor ran down his breast and mingled 

with the spreading stain. 

“Open the door!” cried the first mate. 

“ You wait!” replied the girl. 

She poured rum until Muras sneezed 
weakly. Then she let his head fall back 
on the pillow, and flung open the door. 
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The mate surged inside, dragging Toivo 
by a wrist. The crew, mobbed together 
and scowling, crowded in after him. All 
were there, except the second mate, who 
was steering the bark alone. 

“ He’s alive. I made ’im sneeze,” said 
Peggy, and tried to get more rum past Mu- 
ras’s teeth, which kept right on grinning. 
““T see his eyes move first. There—see?” 

Muras’s eyes rolled slightly, but other- 
wise he remained stark and stiff. Mr. So- 
ler dragged Toivo to the side of the cap- 
tain’s bunk. He fondly imagined that he 
was making the big Finn obey his urging, 
but as a matter of fact it was curiosity that 
impelled Toivo to follow that dragging 
grasp without resistance. 

The mate held up Toivo’s knife, dark 
with fresh red. He held it by the short 
brass hilt, displaying the haft, on which 
seven notches were now visible, one of them 
quite newly cut. 

“Look at him, and then say you didn’t 
do it!” snarled Mr. Soler, jerking at Toivo’s 
wrist savagely. 

The mate held up the knife before Mu- 
ras, whose eyes glittered creepily in his 
grinning face. Toivo gazed down at the 
stricken skipper with a dumb wonder, not 
unmixed with childlike curiosity. 

Salvation Sam tried to press through the 
packed sailors to reach the bedside. Young 
Lute Slade, taller than the rest, jerked his 
blond head this way and that, trying to 
catch a glimpse of Peggy Bolter, whom he 
ached to comfort in what he felt must be a 
horrible situation. He could not see Peg’s 
small, alert face, or her red, impudent 
mouth, or her sparkling, challenging eyes. 

“Cap’n, here’s the murdering devil!” 
cried the mate. 

Toivo looked straight into the wounded 
man’s rolling eyes, which flickered up at 
the cry. 

The men pressing nearest shivered, for a 
terrible expression came into the skipper’s 
face. Mr. Soler’s grip tightened on Toivo’s 
wrist, but into those rolling eyes, that grin- 
ning mouth, there crept a horrible sneer, 
contemptuous, negative. Weakly, almost 
imperceptibly, Muras shook his head—if 
such a feeble sidewise roll could be termed 
shaking. 

The mate frowned at Toivo, and glanced 
again at the bed. Feeble as it was, the 
wounded man’s negative was unmistakable. 
Toivo could need no better clearance. 





































































































They Want to Laugh 





THE INTERESTING EXPERIENCES OF A YOUNG WOMAN WHO 
WROTE A PLAY AND GOT IT PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 


By Rida Johnson Young 


, ELL, 
make you mad! 
duce your play!” 

Abe Altmeyer was feeling jovial. He 
had a new playwright to deal with, and 
dealing with new playwrights was a little 
dash of paprika to Abe’s daily consumption 
of an immense amount of theatrical gou- 
lash. He leaned back in his chair and 
flicked a generous blob of cigar ash upon 
the Kermanshah rug. 

Alice Warren, who had just been ushered 
into the manager’s office, sank into a seat to 
which she had not been invited, and re- 
sponded to Abe’s grin with a nervous con- 
traction of the muscles about her mouth. 
She was bewildered by his abrupt greeting, 
and embarrassed at being called “ sweet- 
heart ” by a man whom she had met but 
once before. 

“ Got your contract all ready for you,” 
Abe went on, fumbling at the edge of his 
handsome mahogany desk, which was liber- 
ally dotted with push buttons and marked 
with scars from cigar stubs. “ And what’s 
more, I’m gonna do the play right away. 
What do you know about that?” 

“‘ [—it’s wonderful!” the budding play- 
wright stammered. 

A bobbed-haired young person entered. 

“Got those contracts ready, cuty?” 
asked Abe. 

“ Yeh,” the girl responded. 

She laid two typewritten documents at 
Abe’s elbow and turned nonchalantly to- 
ward the door. Evidently contracts were 
nothing in her young life. 

““ Wait a minute,” Abe told her. 
gotta witness this.” 

The girl turned and leaned against the 
door, shifted her chewing-gun, and looked 
very much bored. 

“You can look ’em over, if you like,” 


sweetheart, I’m gonna 
I’m gonna pro- 


“ You 
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said Abe generously, as he pushed the con- 
tracts toward the bemused playwright. 
‘It’s a regular standard contract.’’ Men- 
tally he may have added, “ for inexpe- 
rienced writers,” but the words were not 
spoken aloud. “ There ain’t any discrimi- 
nation in this office,” he went on grandly. 
“‘ Everybody gets the same square deal—a 
straight three per cent, and five hundred 
dollars advance.” 

“Why, I’m sure that’s very generous,” 
said Miss Warren. - 

She took one of the contracts and looked 
at it. The words formed a confused blur 
before her eyes. The wonderful fact that 
the oft-refused play had been accepted at 
last, and by so important a manager as Abe 
Altmeyer, overcame any slight business 
acumen which she might have displayed in 
less overpowering circumstances. 

“ Take your time, sister,” said Abe. She 
was “sister” now! ‘“ Of course, if a con- 
tract that’s good enough for Gus Thomas 
ain’t good enough for you, just say the 
word, and you can write your own ticket!” 

He laughed at the absurdity of the idea 
as he reached for his fountain pen. 

“ Oh, I’m sure it’s all right!” said Miss 
Warren. 

“‘ Like to take itgto your lawyer?” Abe 
asked, pulling his Supreme bluff, as he 
jerked the fountain pen and sent a generous 
shower of ink upon the scraps of paper and 
little heaps of cigar ashes that lay upon the 
Kermanshah rug. 

“Oh, no—I haven’t any lawyer. Be- 
sides, I’m perfectly satisfied, whatever it is. 
It means so much to me to have you pro- 
duce my play!” 

“T like it. It’s got a punch!” Abe gen- 
erously remarked. “ You sign on that line 
there.” 

He leaned over the desk and pointed to 











a dotted iine with the stub of his raggcd 
cigar. With the other hand he slid the pen 
into her too willing fingers. 

Within three minutes the contracts were 
signed and witnessed. A bell push brought 
a solemn notary, who affixed his seal. An- 
other push, and a smiling clerk appeared 
with a check for the advance royalty, which 
Abe signed and handed to Miss Warren 
with a flourish. 

Those magic little bells on Abe’s desk 
conveyed messages as well as summonses. 
It was his method to have everything pre- 
pared. No victim was allowed to become 
apprehensive. The killing was always 
quick and painless. 

“ There, sweetheart,” he said. ‘“ That’s 
an easy way to make five hundred dollars, 
ain’t it?” 

“T can’t believe it vet. It’s too good to 
be true!” With trembling fingers, she 
tucked the check into her shabby purse. It 
represented an enormous sum to her. 
“You say you are going to produce the 
play at once?” 

“ Veh—right away. I’ve got Mary Aus- 
tin under contract, and she’s drawing down 
a thousand per, play or pay.” 

“Mary Austin? Will she do it? The 
man’s is really the star part.” 

“ Well, we may have to change it some, 
and throw a few of the best bits her way; 
but don’t you worry about that, sister. You 


- leave it to me.” 


Miss Warren felt vaguely dissatisfied. 

“ But,” she ventured, “ Miss Austin is an. 
ingénue, isn’t she? The girl in the play is 
rather dramatic. I imagined a tall, dark—” 

Abe frowned and interrupted. He didn’t 
fancy a playwright’s airing of opinions. 

“ Mary Austin can play anything. Don’t 
you worry about the cast. We can take 
care of that.” He rose. ‘“ We start re- 
hearsals next week. Sunday we'll meet at 
the Bijou and have a reading of the play. 
Eleven o’clock sharp!” 

This was evidently a dismissal. With 
the precious contract grasped tightly in her 
hand, Alice Warren made an almost un- 
conscious exit from the room. She passed 
through the outer office to the elevator, and 
out to the street, with the unseeing eyes of 
a sleepwalker. 

Instinctively she made for her boarding 
house, walking fast and breathlessly, like a 
bearer of good news. 

But there was no one in all that great 
city to whom the wonderful fact that her 
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play had been accepted was of any interest. 
She had been in New York for almost eight 
months, but had made no friends. Practi- 
cally the only persons to whom she had 
spoken, besides her landlady, were office 
boys and underlings in the theatrical offices, 
which she had haunted like a despairing but 
persistent ghost. 

She could scarcely realize that the long 
struggle was over. Only a few days before 
she had been tempted to abandon it and 


go home. How fortunate it was that she 
had hung on! 
Home! The thought sent a tingle of 


triumph ,through her. She’d show them! 
She’d show Aunt Malvina, and Cousin Liz- 
zie, and Uncle Warner, and especially John 
West! She’d show them all that she was 
not to be laughed at and pitied for a fool! 
She had talent. Here was the proof of it— 
Abe Altmeyer had accepted her play. 

They had thought her mad, when, a few 
weeks after her father’s death, she had an- 
nounced her determination of going to New 
York to earn a living with her pen. She 
had sold the old house in Clarksburg, which 
was the only unencumbered asset in a high- 
sounding will that named her as sole lega- 
tee. Her gift of imagination was probably 
inherited from her father, who evidently 
thought that he was leaving her well pro- 
vided for. 

Her relations had buzzed about her for 
days, protesting, ridiculing, and exhorting. 
She was too young to live in New York 
alone, they told her. No female Warren 
had ever gone out into the world to make a 
living. John West wanted to marry her, 
and that was the only sensible thing for her 
to do. John West, teller in the Clarksburg 
City Bank, a rising young man—any other 
girl would jump at the chance! 

It was this insistence upon the eligibility 
of John West that had solidified her first 
half dubious desire for independence. She 
did not want to marry John West. He had 
buck teeth, an irritating laugh, an exag- 
gerated idea of man’s importance in the 
scheme of things, and a patronizing toler- 
ance of women’s general incapacity. : 

The others had wept on her departure 
from Clarksburg, but John West had 
laughed. He had wanted to make a wager 
that she would be back within three weeks. 
His letters had not been loverlike. They 
had exhorted her not to be foolish and stub- 
born, but to give up and come home. He 
reported progress on the house he was 
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building for them. He seemed very sure 
that eventually she would marry him. 

Well, she’d show John West! By the 
very first mail that precious check for ad- 
vance royalty would be on its way to the 
Clarksburg City Bank. John West should 
see that check! John West would have to 
realize that she was not so helpless as he 
had thought! 

II 


On the following Sunday morning, at ten 
minutes tc eleven, Alice presented herself 
at the stage door of the Bijou Theater. 
The man on duty there told her that no 
one had arrived as yet, but that she could 
go in if she liked. 

The stage was quite dark. She stumbled 
over things, but at length found a chair. 
She felt very nervous. Her limbs trembled 
as she sat down. She knew that the author 
usually read the play to the assembled com- 
pany, and she wondered if they would no- 
tice her Southern accent. She thought she 
would try her voice, to see how it sounded 
in the empty theater. 

“¢The Better Way!’” she said, an- 
nouncing the title of the play to the en- 
veloping darkness. 

A man’s voice came from the. wings be- 
bind her. 

“ What’s that?” it said. 

“ Oh!” cried Alice, starting, and half ris- 
ing from her chair. 

“ What’s the idea of no lights?” the 
voice asked, as its owner crossed the stage 
and illumined a dim globe at the top of a 
tall standard. Then the man turned and 
came toward her. ‘ What were you say- 
ing just now?” 

“TI was only—I just tried my voice.” 

“Oh! Sounds funny in an empty house, 
doesn’t it? You with the company?” 

“I’m the—I wrote the play,” Alice stam- 
mered, feeling very self-conscious. 

The man seemed eurprised. 

‘New to the business, aren’t you?” he 
asked. 

“ This is my first play—I mean, the first 
to be produced. I’ve written others.” 

“Well, if I were you, I’d go out and 
walk around the block for twenty minutes 
or so. Don’t you know that the playwright 
makes an entrance when the company is as- 
sembled? At least the wise one does.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind waiting,” said Alice. 

The man grinned. 


“Wrong attitude,” he said. “ You got 
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to take a high hand with them, or they’ll 
put it all over you.” 

“ Oh, will they?” Alice felt a bit dashed. 
“ How do you mean?” 

“You wait and see,” replied the man 
cryptically. 

“Are you one of the company?” Alice 
asked. 

The man laughed. 

“‘ Such is fame!” he said. 
Dawes.” 

“ Hilary Dawes, the comedian?” Alice 
exclaimed, feeling properly thrilled. 

“ Well, I’m supposed to be funny. I’m 
doing a comedy butler or something in your 
show.” 

“But the butler isn’t supposed to be 
funny in my play. He’s quite serious—a 
philosopher. That’s the whole point. You 
see, he’s really the brother of the hero, but 
no one knows it, and—” 

“Well, that’s a comedy slant, isn’t it?” 
Dawes interrupted. 

“Yes, in a way, but he’s not funny in 
himself, if you know what I mean.” 

“Well, he'll be funny before I get 
through with him,” said Dawes complacent- 
ly. “I put twenty-eight laughs in the last 
show I was in. Couldn’t save it, though. 
It was a dead one from the start.” 

It was too bad, thought Alice, that she 
would have to tell Altmeyer that Dawes 
wouldn’t do for the part. There had evi- 
dently been a mistake somewhere in cast- _ 
ing him for it. 

Presently the members of the company 
began to straggle in, one or two at a time. 
Dawes left Alice and joined his confréres. 

The new playwright sat aside, with a 
timid anticipatory smile upon her lips, wait- 
ing for an introduction, but the comedian 
seemed to have forgotten her. 

It was half past eleven when the stage 
director entered. He was a tall, thin man 
with a very buttoned-up expression upon 
his face. He strode across the stage to the 
exact center, and called loudly for lights. 
Immediately the shadowy place was illu- 
mined, as if by magic, and the animated 
chatter of the actors ceased. 

The stage manager, a flurried, harried- 
looking individual, who had followed the 
director, carrying his manuscript case, has- 
tily drew a small table down to the foot- 
lights, placed two chairs by it, and rapped 
for attention—rather unnecessarily, as 
every eye had been riveted upon the direc- 
tor from the moment of his appearance. 


“Tm Hilary 











“Ts Miss Warren here?” the director 
asked.’ 
“ Yes,” said Alice, rising. 

“ Kindly take this chair,” said tue di- 
rector, indicating one at the table. ‘“ La- 
dies and gentlemen, this is Miss Warren, 
the author of our little play.” 

Alice, who had seated herself at his di- 
rection, half rose and made an embarrassed 
acknowledgment of this introduction. 

“Tm Magee,” the director went on. 

“How do you do?” said Alice, politely 
offering her hand. 

Magee looked surprised, took her hand 
gingerly, and quickly returned it to her. 

There was a hurried scurrying of the 
company for seats. The harassed stage 
manager bustled about, helping and hinder- 
ing in the placing of chairs in his feverish 
efforts to have the company quickly seated 
at his great chief’s feet. 

During the confusion, Magee leaned over 
the prompt table and spoke to Alice in a 
low tone. 

“Do you want to read the play?” he 
asked forbiddingly. 

“Why, I—I suppose—” 

“1 thought you wouldn’t,” he interrupt- 
ed. “I'll do it for you. I like to give them 
my interpretation, anyway.” 

“Oh, of course! I’m sure you’d do it 
much better.” 

Magee looked as if there could not be 
the slightest doubt of that. 

When the company was seated, the stage 
manager approached Magee obsequiously, 
and told him in a hushed tone that Miss 
Austin had not yet arrived. 

“Get her on the phone. 
matter,” Magee snapped. ’ 

At that moment, however, the missing 
star came upon the stage. She looked very 
young and charming and unflurried. She 
was leading a little white dog by a leash. 

“I’m here, Maggie! So sorry to be 
late,” she said, not looking sorry at all. 

Magee took out his watch and looked at 
it severely, but made no audible comment. 

Every man rose and offered Miss Austin 
his seat. All within reach patted the white 
dog upon its head and flattered it, seeking 
favor from the favorite of the queen. 

Miss Austin took plenty of time over her 
greetings and her seating, but finally select- 
ed a chair near the prompt table. She 
looked at Alice with cold, calculating young 
eyes as the stage manager rapped again for 
attention. 


See what’s the 
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Magee’s interpretation of the play was 
far from satisfactory to its author. He 
stressed unimportant details, and slid over 
points which she considered vital. The 
whole thing sounded flat and banal. A 
flush crept over her face as she looked upon 
the noncommittal countenances of the ac- 
tors. She had expected them to be moved 
by the dramatic situations, and to show 
some appreciation; but a bland, bored at- 
tention was all that her work received. 

The only member of the company upon 
whom the play seemed to be making an 
impression was Mary Austin, and evidently 
the impression it made was not an agreeable 
one. She looked angry and affronted. She 
kept biting her lips and tapping her foot, 
and once she yawned conspicuously, as if 
wishing the tiresome business were over. 

Alice was upon the point of tears by the 
time the final curtain was reached, amid 
a dead silence. 

The stage manager announced that the 
first rehearsal would be at eleven o’clock on 
the following day, and the company was 
dismissed. They went out chattering and 
laughing unconcernedly. Alice still sat by 
the table, feeling numbed. 

Miss Austin gathered her little dog in 
her arms and came down to Magee. 

“‘Abe must have been having a brain 
storm!” she said indignantly. “ He told 
me this was a star part. If he thinks I’m 
going to do a feeder for Frank Morris, he 
has another guess coming!” 

“Now see here, Mary,” said Magee, 
“it’s going to be fixed up. We’re going to 
throw all the climaxes your way. Morris’s 
part won’t be anything when we get through 
with it.” 

“Well, you’ve got to show me before I 
rehearse,” said Miss Austin. ‘“ I know now 
why Abe wouldn’t let me read the play. 
What does he think I am—a nit-wit? Your 
elocution is fine, Maggie, but you can’t 
camouflage any rotten part from me!” 

“ Now, Mary, listen—” 

Miss Austin turned to Alice and be- 
stowed a very winning smile upon her. 

“This is Miss Warren, isn’t it?” she 
asked. 

Alice nodded, too much dismayed for 
speech. 

“ Well, I’m not knocking your play. It’s 
a good play, but I won’t play that part— 
not as it is now. I couldn’t afford to.” 

“T told Mr. Altmeyer—” began Alice, 
but she was hastily interrupted by Magee. 
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‘She promised Abe she’d fix it. Don’t 
you worry, Mary, you'll get all the gravy 
before we’re through! 
down yet, did I?” 

“ Not since I cut my eye teeth!” Miss 
Austin laughed. 

She nodded brightly to Alice and went 
toward the wings. 

“See you at eleven to-morrow, Mary!” 
Magee called after her. 

“* You'll see me when you get that part 
fixed up, and not before,” returned Miss 
Austin. “ By-by!” 

She laughed as she disappeared through 
the wings. She knew her contract, and it 
protected her at every point. 

“I guess you’d better come up to the 
office around three o’clock, Miss Warren,” 
said Magee. ‘“ We’ve got to get at this 
job right away.” 

“‘ But if Miss Austin won’t do it—” 

“ She'll do it, all right. Don’t you worry. 
See you at the office at three!” 

Magee thrust his hat upon his head and 
went out quickly. The overhead lights 
went out with him, and Alice was left alone 
upon the shadowy stage. She sat there for 
some moments, feeling sadly let down and 
disillusioned. The reading of the play, to 
which she had looked forward with such 
thrilled anticipation, had seemed a dismal 
failure. 

III 


WHEN Alice was ushered into Abe’s 
office at three o’clock that afternoon, she 
found him leaning far back in his chair, his 
feet upon the desk, his hat upon the back 
of his head. He was listening with evident 
appreciation to a pale young man who was 
striding up and down the room, declaiming 
dramatically. Magee sat at one end of the 
desk, an opened manuscript before him. 
He was frowning at it importantly, a pen- 
cil poised in his hand. 

“ Hello, sweetheart!” called Abe, with- 
out altering his position in the slightest. 
“We've got everything fixed up for you. 
This is Ben Friars, the best little play doc- 
tor in New York.” 

Altmeyer flicked some cigar ash in the 
direction of the dramatic young man, by 
way of specific introduction. 

“ How do you do?” said Alice, nodding 
to Friars, who looked choked from having 
his eloquence so abruptly interrupted. 

Friars nodded absently, and resumed his 
harangue: 


I never let you 
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“ And then, you see, this guy is ashamed 
of his brother being nothing but a butler, 
so he fixes it up to have him kidnaped.” 

“Great!” ejaculated Abe, throwing his 
half smoked cigar on the long-suffering rug, 
in the exuberance of his satisfaction, and 
quickly lighting another. 

Magee made a note upon the manuscript 
before him. 

‘‘What do you think of that, sister?” 
asked Abe, between puffs. 

“You mean—is it my play?” 

“What else? We been sweating over 
throwing the sympathy to Mary Austin. 
If we can make the hero weaken and seem 
mean—ashamed of his brother, you see—” 

“Oh, but that’s not the idea at all! The 
whole theme of the play is that both of the 
brothers believe that it doesn’t make any 
difference who you are in this world—it’s 
what you are.” 

“Yeh, but you can’t get the public to 
believe that,” Abe sagely declared. ‘ The 
way we're gonna fix this up, maybe it ll 
turn out the butler ain’t his long-lost 
brother, anyhow.” 

“ But—” 

“ That ’Il square things up in the end and 
leave the hero get the girl.” 

6c But—”’ 

“ And the comic gets the chambermaid,” 
put in Friars enthusiastically. 

“ But my butler isn’t the kind of a man 
who would marry a chambermaid—I mean, 
not an ignorant chambermaid! And I 
meant to tell you ”—Alice turned bravely 

to Abe—“ that Mr. Dawes won’t do for 
that part. It’s quite a serious part. The 
butler is a Fabian Socialist.” 

“No, he ain’t—not now,” said Abe. 
“ We cut that out.” 

6c But—” 

“Look here, sister—you can’t write for 
folks like us. You gotta reach the low- 
brows, and they wanna laff!” 

“ But there are quite a number of laughs 
in the dialogue, aren’t there?” Alice asked. 

* Snickers,” Abe agreed, “ but there ain’t 
a good belly laugh in the whole show. You 
can thank your lucky stars we could get 
Dawes. He'll pep his part up with a lot of 
snappy gags till you won’t know it.” 

“Sure!” said Magee. “We don’t have 
to worry about the comedy. Throwing the 
big situations to Mary Austin is the impor- 
tant thing now.” 

“ Well,” said Abe, rising, “I got to get 
down and see how the ‘ Hot Dog’ rehear- 














sais are coming on. You three wrangle it 
out.” He lumbered toward the door, and 
then turned. “How long do you think 
it ‘ll take to fix it up?” he asked Magee. 

“Well—” Magee turned to Alice. 
“ Are you a quick worker?” 

“ T—yes, I think so, but—” 

“ We'll have it ready in a couple of days, 
Abe,” said Magee, in a tone of finality. 

“All right—call rehearsals off until 
Wednesday. I’ll see Mary Austin, and jol- 
ly her along.” 

Abe saw an undesecrated spot upon the 
rug, deliberately flicked cigar ash upon it, 
and went out without further parley. 

Magee, his importance much magnified 
by Altmeyer’s departure, invited Alice to 
draw her chair to the desk. Friars, still 
bubbling with enthusiasm, leaned over 
them, putting in a word here and there, as 
Magee explained the proposed changes. 

It was very bewildering. From time to 
time Alice put up a timid protest, but the 
two men were so sure, so confident that 
they were right! It had seemed evident 
to her that no one had liked the play when 
it was read. She was inexperienced. She 
needed help. They were really very kind. 
She decided that she must not be stubborn 
and self-opinionated. The alterations upon 
the play were radical, but they appeared 
possible to her, as they were explained with 
enthusiasm and authority. 

Later on, in her little room, the task they 
had set for her seemed insurmountable. 
Taking the sympathy from the leading man 
and giving it to the star threw the whole 
idea out of joint. Her play had a purpose, 
which every proposed change nullified. She 
felt herself grow rebellious over the read- 
ing of the copious notes she had made. 
After all, it was her play, and surely she 
had a right to an opinion! 

She got out her contract and read it care- 
fully. There was a clause stating that she 
must make alterations at the manager’s re- 
quest, but there was nothing at all that 
would maintain her in any objection to the 
proposed changes. 

She realized that the task must be done, 
or Altmeyer would not produce the play. 
Perhaps no one would ever produce it, and 
she had written home so proudly and con- 
fidently! How John West would laugh if 
she failed nova 

This thought set her grimly to work. For 
two days and nights she altered and pieced 
and slashed and hacked at the precious 
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manuscript, clinging desperately to the 
shadow of her great theme, and welding 
the mutilated story as near to its original 
shape as possible. 

When it was finished, Magee read it, in 
her presence, to Abe and Friars. There 
was no comment, no praise for the grueling 
effort; but she could see that they were not 
dissatisfied with the result. 

A messenger boy was called, and the 
manuscript sent to Mary Austin for ap- 
proval. Two days later the company was 
called for rehearsal. 


IV 


WHEN Alice arrived for the first rehear- 
sal, thrilled and excited, Magee seemed sur- 
prised to see her. 

“TI usually get the play set before I call 
the author in,” he said; “ but you can stay 
if you like.” 

“‘QOh, I should like to, very much!” 

“Well,” he said in a dissatisfied tone, 
“you can get to the front through the 
box.” 

He propelled her by the elbow to a door 
leading through the stage box to the audi- 
torium. As he opened it, he said in a low 
tone: 

“If you have any suggestions, tell ’em 
to me after rehearsal. It upsets discipline, 
any one butting in.” 

“Oh, I shan’t,” said Alice. ‘“ Of course 
not!” 

She stumbled through the box to the 
dark auditorium, and, gingerly lifting the 
linen cover from an end seat, sat down in 
breathless expectation. 

They seemed a long time in getting start- 
ed. Chairs and tables were arranged to 
indicate entrances and exits, while Magee 
explained the “set” to the company. 

Some one came in through the front of 
the house and down the aisle, treading soft- 
ly, and taking a seat behind Alice. She 
felt a presence there, but was too much ab- 
sorbed in what was doing on the stage to 
look around. 

At length the rehearsal began. Every 
one read his or her part, and mumbled and 
stuttered and yammered over the words. 
Alice’s fingers were gripped tensely into the 
plush of the seat, and her toes were curled 
inside her boots. They all seemed so stu- 
pid! There seemed to be no meaning in 
her lines! 

There were frequent interruptions by 
Magee, indicating stage business. After an 
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hour of torture Alice became conscious that 
the man behind her had leaned over and 
spoken to her, though she did not know 
what he had said. 

“What? I beg your pardon! What did 
you say?” she asked, half turning in her 
Seat, with one eye still upon the stage. 

The man’s face formed itself dimly in the 
darkness. 

“‘ They’ve changed the play some, haven’t 
they?” he asked. 

“Yes, I did. They wanted me to.” 

“Oh, are you the author?” 

“Yes. How did you know—I mean had 
you read the play?” 

“ Yes, and I liked it better before.” 

Alice felt gratified but alarmed. 

“Qh, do you think I’ve spoiled it?” 

“IT wouldn’t say that,” answered the 
man. ‘“ You can’t tell much from a first 
rehearsal, anyway; but it seems to me the 
man’s part isn’t so good.” 

“They wanted to throw the sympathy to 
Miss Austin.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

The man subsided into his seat, and 
Alice turned her pained attention to the 
Stage. 

At one o’clock an hour’s respite was 
given for luncheon. Alice rose and began 
to grope her way toward the box. 

“ Come out this way,” said the man who 
had sat behind her. “The front door is 
open, and it’s nearer.” 

Alice followed him up the aisle and out 
to the noonday glare upon the street. It 
made her blink after the darkness of the 
theater. 

The man was looking at her and smiling 
pleasantly. His look was interested and 
intent. Involuntarily she straightened her 
hat, feeling self-conscious. 

“You look very young to be a play- 
wright,” he said. 

“Do I? Well, I’m ten years older than 
I was when I went in there this morning!” 

The man laughed. 

“T dare say! No fun seeing them juggle 
your baby, is it? My name’s Burnett. 
{’m—er—interested in the show.” 

He fell into step beside her as she staft- 
ed up the street. 

“ There’s a nice little restaurant on the 
corner,” he remarked. “Shall we have 
luncheon there?” 

Alice looked her surprise. 

“ We?” 

“Oh. I don’t mean together, if you’d 
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rather not,” he said unconcernedly. 
“ Most of the company ’Il be there. It’s a 
convenient place.” 

Alice felt that she was being provincial 
and prudish. 

“ Why, yes — we can go there, I sup- 
pose,” she said, trying to be as casual and 
easy as he. 

He was a very good-looking young man, 
about thirty-three or thirty-four, she 
judged. There was an athletic something 
about his slender figure, and he wore his 
well-tailored clothes with accustomed easi- 
ness. He was smartly covered, but not 
dressed modishly, as most of the actors 
seemed to be. 

In the restaurant they found a small 
table near a window. Almost immediately 
upon being seated they were joined by 
Frank Morris, the leading man. 

“ Hello, Burnett!” he said, and nodded 
in greeting to Alice. 

Without being invited, he took a place 
at the same table, and announced that he 
was throwing up his part. 

“Oh, why?” Alice exclaimed in dismay, 
for Morris was exactly the type she had 
wanted for it. 

“Nothing against the play, Miss War- 
ren,” he said graciously. “It’s a sure-fire 
hit, but I can’t afford to be just a feeder 
for Mary Austin.” 

“ But—but—” 

“My public expects me to have some- 
thing to do in a show, you know. I 
wouldn’t mind her grabbing the center, but 
T won’t stand for being pushed off the map 
entirely.” 

“ But your part is still good, Mr. Mor- 
ris. I tried so hard not to spoil it!” 

“ Not good enough. Awfully sorry! I 
like the show, but—” 

He waved his hands expressively. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t be in a hurry if I were 
you, Morris,” said Burnett. ‘ Wait a few 
days, and see how the thing frames up.” 

“¢ Frame up’ is right. Mary Austin’s 
had her knife out for me ever since [ put 
it all over her in ‘The Gosling.’ If she 
thinks I’m going to do any ‘ my lady, the 
carriage waits’ for her, she’s got another 
think coming!” 

Morris rose and strode across the room, 
taking a seat at a table with Hilary Dawes, 
who immediately lent a pleased and sympa- 
thetic ear to his grievance. Alice looked 
after him in dismay. 

“ Don’t you worry, Miss Warren,” said 
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Burnett. ‘“ He'll play the part. Altmeyer 
will fix it up with him—maybe give him a 
percentage to keep him on.” 

“Nobody seems to like his part, or the 
play, either,” said Alice dolefully. 

“T like it. I like it a lot. Don’t you 
worry. You always have these kicks and 
temperamental outbursts to start with. 
This is your first play, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes.” 

Burnett drew Alice on to talk of herself. 
Before the luncheon was over, he knew a 
great deal about her—her ambition, at 
which her family and friends laughed; her 
poverty, which nothing but the successful 
production of the play could alleviate. He 
almost sensed her dread of having to marry 
John West, though she made no mention 
of the Clarksburg banker; but Burnett saw 
that there was something from which she 
shrank—some disaster that would be in- 
evitable in the event of the play’s failure. 

“ Your play won’t fail,” he said. ‘ Don’t 
think of failure. It’s a good idea to hold 
the success thought. Nervousness and lack 
of confidence spread through a company 
like an epidemic.” 

“T know it. You're perfectly right,” 
said Alice; “ but everything has been so 
discouraging so far! I'll hold the success 
thought. You'll see!” 

Alice went back to the theater, after 
luncheon, feeling much heartened. Burnett 
left her at the entrance, saying that he 
would look in again in a day or two. As 
she took her place in the dark auditorium, 
she wondered just what was his connection 
with the management. He seemed quite 
different in type and class from the others. 

The company stood about on the stage 
in groups, talking. Magee had not yet ar- 
rived. Alice vainly tried to make out the 
time on her wrist watch, but it was too dark 
to see. She felt impatient at the casual- 
ness with which rehearsals were conducted. 

Presently the stage manager came down 
the aisle and whispered in her ear: 

“Miss Warren, step into the lobby, if 
you please. The governor wants to see 
you.” 

“What now?” Alice questioned herself 
in dismay, as she followed him to the front 
door which he held open for her. 

She found Altmeyer, Magee, Friars, and 
Frank Morris in the lobby. 

“ Well, sister, we got a little more work 
for you,” said Abe genially. “ We gotta 
fatten up Morris’s part. We're gonna 
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make it a dual réle. He plays the hero and 
the butler, too.” 

“ W-what?” stammered Alice. 

“ Twins, you see!” put in Friars eagerly. 

“ But how can that be? The butler is 
the elder brother, abandoned by the mother 
before she married again. That accounts 
for the difference in their upbringing.” 

“She could abandon one of the twins 
just as well. You only got to find another 
reason for her doing it and change a word 
here and there.” 

“T can’t do it! I can’t see it that way!” 
Alice protested desperately. 

“Well, Friars ‘ll do it for you if you 
like,” said Abe. “ He’s got it all doped 
out.” 

“Sure!” agreed Friars, straining at the 
leash for the word “ go.” 

“No, I’d rather—I mean, I don’t want 
any one to write anything in my play; and 
I can’t write anything I don’t believe in.” 

Magee gloomed upon her darkly. 

“Too bad!” he said. “ What ‘ll I do, 
Abe? Call off rehearsals?” 

“See here, sister!” said Abe. ‘“ You 
gonna throw us down after the way we’re 
sweating to give you a success?” 

“ No—I don’t mean to do that,” Alice 
stammered; ‘‘ but—” 

She found that most of her protests end- 
ed in a vague “ but.” 

“ T’ve always wanted to try a dual rdle,” 
said Morris. “I'll do the butler with an 
English accent and sideburns, and play the 
lead straight.” 

“ But the butler was brought up in the 
slums of New York,” Alice exclaimed. 
““ That’s where he got his idea of the un- 
fairness of things. His ancestry and his 
innate intelligence made him—” 

“That’s all too highbrow, sister,” said 
Abe. “ The theater’s a place to be enter- 
tained in. Once you start preaching, you’re 
gone!” 

“ Sure!” said Friars. 
laugh!” 

“The butler and the hero are in some 
scenes together,” said Alice, vaguely grop- 
ing for legitimate objections. 

“Well, that’s what you gotta fix up,” 
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some lightning changes, though.” 

“You leave that to me,” replied Morris 
complacently. 

“ How about Mr. Dawes?” Alice asked 
Abe. “TI thought you said you wanted him 
to make them laugh.” 
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“ Dawes is writing in a new part. He’s 
gonna be the janitor.” 

“ But there isn’t any janitor! It’s a pri- 
vate house.” 

“No, ’tain’t. It’s an apartment, now,” 
said Abe, grinning. 

“ But—but—” 

“We can’t stand here arguing all the 
afternoon,” snapped Magee. ‘ The com- 
pany’s waiting.” 

“‘ Well, Miss Warren,” said Abe, sudden- 
ly dropping his jocose manner, “ it’s up to 
you. Shall we call off rehearsals and drop 
the show, or are you going to be sensible 
about it?” 

Alice looked about upon the four solemn 
and disapproving faces. These men evi- 
dently thought her stubborn and self-opin- 
jonated. Perhaps they were right. Per- 
haps she didn’t know anything about play 
writing. These men were experienced. 
Surely there was no sense in thinking that 
they would deliberately spoil her play! 

“Very well,” she said suddenly. “ T'll 
try. I can’t believe in it, but I'll try.” 

“Good!” said Abe. ‘ You and Friars 
come into the office and work it out. You 
take Austin’s scenes this afternoon, Magee. 
Don’t let her get on to the fat we’re feed- 
in’ Morris. Ill break it to her.” 

“ Right-o!” said Magee. 

He went hurriedly through the swinging 
door to the auditorium, followed by Morris. 

Alice and Friars were led by Abe to a 
little stuffy room behind the box office, 
where he left them, kindly counseling Alice 
to take it easy, and assuring her that every- 
thing would be all right. 

Friars, who was evidently hardened to 
dealing with reluctant authors, gleefully 
plunged into his task. His enthusiasm was 
in no way dampened by Alice’s doleful and 
unresponsive acceptance of his ideas. She 
felt too inexpert to combat his views. She 
knew, too, that in any disagreement he 
would be backed up by the management. 

“Tt isn’t my play,” she said at length, 
when he had explained how the changes 
could be made. “ The whole thing is a 
farce now—just a farce!” 

“Well, look here!” said Friars. “A 
good farce would bring you in more dough 
than you’d get from the play the way it 
was. They want to laugh!” 

“TI know. I’ve heard that before,” re- 
plied Alice; “ but you can’t make a good 
farce out of a social problem play.” 

Friars appeared to be offended. 
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“T’ve doctored a lot of flivvers into 
limousines, in my time,” he observed. 

“If my play was such a flivver,” said 
Alice, with a sudden flare of spirit, “ I don’t 
see why Mr. Altmeyer accepted it in the 
first place!” 

“You don’t want to get sore,”’ counseled 
Friars. ‘Every play has to be touched 
up. None of ’em go as they’re written. 
I’m getting one per on two big Broadway 
successes now, though you don’t see my 
name on the program.” 

As he said this, he cocked a speculative 
eye in the direction of Alice. 

“Oh!” she said. ‘ You mean that I 
shall have to give you something for this— 
for helping me?” 

“Well, I’m not working for my health, 
but we don’t need to take that up now. 
Abe’ll do what’s right.” 

Alice looked downcast at this. 

“Of course,”’ he went on, “I don’t force 
myself on an author. There are three other 
productions waiting for me right now. I’m 
only doing this to oblige Abe, because he 
thought he’d have to throw your play in the 
discard; but if you object, just say the 
word—” 

“Oh, no! No! It isn’t you—it isn’t 
the help I object to, and I don’t mind pay- 
ing for it, either; but I just can’t believe 
in the success of the play this way.” 

“Do it my way and it’s a cinch!” said 
Friars. “If you don’t, it won’t be pro- 
duced at all, and what good ’Il that do 
you?” 

“That’s true,” agreed Alice. ‘“ Don’t 
think me ungrateful. I’m just all muddled. 
I'll try your way.” 

For hours they sat in that little stuffy 
room, cutting and slashing and rearranging 
scenes. The end of the play gave them no 
little trouble, for it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the hero and the butler to be on 
the stage at the same time. Friars at length 
hit on the happy idea of having something 
the matter with the electric lights — this 
would furnish comedy for the janitor, too— 
and having a “double” appear for the 
hero in the partial darkness. He could 
keep his back to the audience while embrac- 
ing the heroine, and the butler would have 
the tag line. 

It was twilight when they went out into 
the street. Friars took the mangled manu- 
script. He said he would have his secretary 
straighten it out and get the parts ready 
for the next day’s rehearsal. 
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His secretary! Somehow the idea of his 
having a secretary gave Alice a little more 
confidence in him. 

She couldn’t eat any dinner that night. 
She crept into bed early, curling into her- 
self, tucking her head away from the light, 
like a whipped dog. 

V 


THE following week passed like a mad 
and bewildering dream. The caricature of 
Alice Warren’s original work went on be- 
fore her dazed eyes. She had lost all stan- 
dards of judgment. She didn’t know 
whether the result of the changes was good 
or bad. 

Hilary Dawes, who carried an immense 
scrapbook about with him, was joyously 
writing in his own part. On every entrance 
and exit he halted the rehearsals, seeking 
in the scrapbook for a suitable “ gag” to 
get him on or off. The actors laughed im- 
moderately at his interpolations. Many of 
them were stale newspaper jokes, but they 
seemed to register very well with Magee 
and the company. 

“They want to laugh! They want to 
laugh!” Alice found herself muttering re- 
assuringly. 

No one paid any attention to her. Friars 
was always at Magee’s elbow, whispering 
and suggesting, but she, the author, was 
made to feel very unwelcome on her rare 
ventures upon the stage. 

How lonely she was! She found herself 
thinking of Burnett. He, at least, had 
seemed to recognize that she had some 
rights in her own play. She found herself 
wishing that he would come again and see 
what they had done to it. She wanted his 
opinion—any one’s opinion, in fact, for she 
herself was in a state of complete mental 
confusion. 

It was during the third week of rehearsal 
that she found him again at her elbow in 
the dark theater. 

“Hello!” he said cheerfully. 
everything?” 

“Oh!” She turned and greeted him like 
a long-lost friend. ‘I’m so glad you are 
back! I don’t know how everything is. 
I’ve been wishing for your opinion.” 

“ Really? I don’t know that my opinion 
is worth a great deal. I’ve been out of the 
city. Have they changed the play much?” 

“Oh, yes, dreadfully—very much, I 
mean.” 

At that moment Magee turned toward 
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the auditorium and signaled for silence. 
Alice and Burnett subsided into their seats 
and watched the rehearsal in silence. 

After it was over, Alice turned to him 
anxiously, trying to see the expression of 
his face in the dim light. 

“ How would you like to take a little 
ride?” he asked. “I’ve got my car out 
front. We can talk things over.” 

“Oh! You don’t like it! You're dis- 
appointed!” she gasped. 

“TI don’t recognize it,” he said. “It’s 
all so different. Come on—let’s get out of 
here. You can tell me all about it.” 

In front of the theater there was a smart 
little roadster, into which Burnett helped 
Alice. He said nothing as he steered his 
way through the traffic. Alice began to 
feel a little compunction at having so readi- 
ly accepted the casual invitation of a man 
who was practically a stranger to her. 

He drove up Seventh Avenue and into 
Central Park. She was looking straight in 
front of her, feeling inclined to tears, and 
wondering how she could ask to be driven 
home without seeming ungracious or prud- 
ish, when she felt his eyes upon her. 

“You’ve lost weight since I saw you,” 
he said abruptly. 

“T’ve been working awfully hard! 
There were corrections and additions to 
be made almost every night, but I think 
it’s all set now.” 

“You’re looking pale, too. Bet you 
haven’t been eating right! You shouldn’t 
take this thing too seriously.” 

“IT know that, but it means so much to 
me! You didn’t like it, did you? You 
think I’ve spoiled it?” 

“T don’t like a lot of the things they do 
in the theater,” he answered; “but you 
can’t judge by me. I don’t share the popu- 
lar taste.” . 

“They want to laugh, you know,” Alice 
murmured apologetically. 

“‘T suppose so,” he said; “but they 
ought to be made to think. That’s why I 
took a piece of your play. I thought it 
would make them think.” 

“Took a piece?” 

“ Put a little money in it. I’m always 
dabbling around in things.” 

“Oh! Then if it fails you’ll lose money, 
too!” said Alice, in dismay. 

“ Thought we weren’t going to think of 
failure?” 

“ Are you a manager? You don’t seem 
like—” 
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“Lora, no! I only like the theater. I 
belong to the Lambs Club. That’s where 
I met Altmeyer. He gave me your play to 
read. He was looking for backing.” 

“T thought he was rich!” 

“ Probably is—rolling in it; but I don’t 
think these big fellows ever put up much 
of their own money. They sell forty-nine 
per cent, usually. We poor boobs get a 
thrill at being patrons of the arts, and they 
get a sure thing, failure or success.” He 
chuckled. ‘“ They can always sell any ca- 
lamity to the movies.” 

“Do you think mine is going to be a 
calamity?” persisted Alice. 

“TI only saw one act. I can’t judge, but 
it isn’t the play I read —not by a long 
sight!” 

Alice felt very much distressed. 

‘I think we’d better turn now,” she 
said. “I must go home.” 

“ We're going out to Riverview for din- 
ner,” he told her. “ You need air after 
that stuffy theater. I’m hungry, and I 
hate to dine alone.” 

He was certainly a very strange young 
man, she thought; but he felt kindly to- 
ward her—she could sense that, and no 
one had seemed to feel kindly for a long 
time. It was comforting, somehow, to be 
with him. If she went home, it would only 
be to her own troubled thoughts and a 
sleepless night. 

During the long drive and dinner on the 
terrace of the restaurant, where one could 
look for miles down the bright stretch of 
the Hudson, Burnett deliberately kept the 
conversation from the theater. He talked 
about books, mainly, and Alice found that 
they had many tastes in common. 

They sat on the terrace long after the 
dinner was over. The twilight faded, the 
evening star shone on the river, and pres- 
ently a new moon appeared, hanging rak- 
ishly in the branches of a tall tree on a lit- 
tle eminence at the foot of the gardens. 

“We must go back,” said Alice. “It’s 
been wonderful! I feel like a new being, 
getting away from the theater and thoughts 
of it!” 

“ That’s what you needed. You can go 
back to-morrow with a new and more opti- 
mistic viewpoint,” he assured her. 


VI 


ALICE slept well that night. She felt a 
sense of security. She had found a friend; 
but the next day’s rehearsal brought her the 
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same feeling of bafflement and dismay. The 
play was muddled—there was no doubt 
about that. Dawes, as the janitor, had 
thrust himself into dramatic scenes with 
disastrous effect. Even Magee told him 
that he was trying to hog the show; but he 
was not daunted. Abe had given him a 
free hand. 

Morris, playing the dual rdles without 
the aid of make-up, confused her. Only 
his ultra-British accent and his stiff arms as 
the butler made it clear to her at times 
which part he was playing. She thought 
that if she were confused, how could an au- 
dience grasp it? 

Magee reassured her when she ventured 
to express her fears. It would be all right, 
he said. The sideburns and the wig would 
make all the difference. The public loved 
a dual rdle. Morris’s quick changes, out 
by one door as the hero, in by the other as 
the butler, would make ’em sit up! 


At length the night of the dress rehearsal 
came. The play was to open in New York, 
without a preliminary tour upon the road. 

There were posters up all over town. 
Alice thrilled when she saw one, although 
she did not like the title which they had 
chosen in place of her original one. “ Beat- 
ing Him to It,” the play was now called. 

She had to look closely to make out her 
name in very small type upon the billing. 
Abe Altmeyer, Mary Austin, Frank Mor- 
ris, and Tony Magee were well featured in 
large letters. Being possessed of very little 
vanity, she concurred with the management 
in the degree of importance that it had 
conferred upon her. 

There was quite a gathering in the the- 
ater to witness the dress rehearsal—Abe 
Altmeyer, with all of his henchmen; a pho- 
tographer, who was to make flash-light pic- 
tures, with his assistants; a well known 
modiste, who had furnished the gowns; sev- 
eral stage mothers, and other unidentified 
persons who lurked obscurely in the back 
seats. 

Burnett was there, talking with Alt- 
meyer, when Alice arrived. Presently he 
left the manager and came over and took a 
seat beside her. It was very comforting to 
have him there, for every one else seemed 
to avoid her like a plague. She couldn’t 
talk to him, however. She sat twisting her 
gloves in her hands, with her eyes upon the 
lowered curtain. 


“ Relax!” he whispered. ‘“ We'll prob- 
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ably be here until morning, and you'll be 
worn out.” 

Alice smiled wanly and leaned back in 
her chair. 

“I know! I wish I could feel that it 
didn’t matter, that nothing mattered, but 
I can’t. I feel as if I were upon the eve 
of my execution!” 

Burnett’s prediction proved true. The 
first faint rays of dawn were making shad- 
ows in the street when Alice left the the- 
ater, dazed and bewildered by her first ex- 
perience of a dress rehearsal. Nothing had 
gone right. There had been countless in- 
terruptions about scenery, lights, and 
clothes. Magee had stormed. Abe had 
raved. Mary Austin had gone into hys- 
terics. Frank Morris was in a state of col- 
lapse from his efforts at lightning changes. 

The butler’s sideburns had seemed the 
greatest difficulty. They wouldn’t stick. 
After a long colloquy it was decided that 
they must be put upon a rubber band, 
which could be worn under the wig. 

Burnett steered Alice toward a Childs 
restaurant, where they ordered coffee and 
wheat cakes. The members of the com- 
pany straggled in, one by one. Abe was 
there, at a table with Magee and Friars and 
some other men. They were talking closely 
into one another’s faces, wrangling and ar- 
guing hotly. It looked as if a fist fight were 
imminent. 

“Tt was dreadful, wasn’t it?” asked 
Alice, lifting miserable eyes to Burnett’s 
face. 

“They always are,” he answered, avoid- 
ing her eyes; “ but they say the worse the 
dress rehearsal the better the performance.” 

“IT don’t see how they can get things 
right for to-morrow night. It doesn’t seem 
possible!” 

“It’s always this way. Don’t worry!” 

“IT heard Dawes say it was a bloomer. 
Do you think—” 

“Well, if it is,” said Burnett, looking a 
trifle savage, ‘“‘ he’ll be mainly to blame for 
it. Those scrapbook jokes of his stuck out 
like sore thumbs in your dialogue.” 

“ But they all laughed,” said Alice, “ and 
they say they want to laugh.” 

“ Well, anyway, it can’t be helped now. 
It may be all right. You can’t tell a thing 
from these muddled rehearsals.” 

“T wish he’d postpone it! 
needn’t open to-morrow night!” 

“* Maybe he will. Suppose I go over and 
talk to him? Will you excuse me?” 


T wish it 
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“Oh, yes—do!” 

Burnett left her and went to Altmeyer’s 
table. Abe thrust a cigar at him and 
pushed out a chair. Then, looking across 
the room to where Alice was sitting, he 
called out: 

“Come on over, sister! 
funera!, too!” 

“* My funeral exclusively,” thought Alice, 
as she obeyed the command. 

They made a place for her at the table. 

“You're not going to open to-morrow 
night, are you, Abe?” asked Burnett. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, it wasn’t a very smooth re- 
hearsal, you know.” 

“Oh, that’s all right! We'll get every- 
thing straightened out in the morning.” 

“It doesn’t seem fair to Miss Warren. 
You should have taken the play on the 
road.” 

*‘Doesn’t need it,’ said Abe. “ The - 
play’s all right, except for a few minor 
points. I like bad rehearsals. Always a 
good sign! Sister,” he continued, “ we got 
a little work for you to-night. We're gonna 
cut that sob scene out of the second act.” 

“ But that—that’s the big scene! The 
whole play is built around it!” 

“This has turned out to be a laughing 
show,” said Abe. “ You can’t mix meller- 
drama and comedy that way. Dawes is 
writing a snappy new scene to go in that 
place.” He pointed to a table where Dawes 
was bending happily over his scrapbook 
and some sheets of manuscript. “ All you 
got to do is to cut out the sob scene and 
cue his scene in. That ll make the play a 
cinch!” 

Alice began to cry. She was ashamed, 
horrified at herself, but she couldn’t help it. 

Burnett sprang up. 

“Tt’s a damned outrage!” he said. 
“You haven’t given her a square deal! 
You’ve ruined the play! This little woman 
is not going to do another lick of work. 
She’s half ill now!” 

“ Oh, so that’s it!” said Abe, chuckling, 
and looking from Burnett to Alice with a 
malicious twinkle in his eye. “ Well, she 
ain’t done so bad on her trip to New York, 
even if the play does fall down!” 

“Come on!” said Burnett. “ Let’s get 
out of here!” 

He took Alice by the elbow and tried to 
raise her from the chair. 

“No! I didn’t mean to cry. I’m just 
tired. It’s all right. I shan’t give up.” 
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“ That’s sensible,” said Abe. ‘“ Aw, come 
on, Burnett! Keep your shirt on! We're 
only working to make the play a big go. 
Sit down!” 

“Yes, do, Mr. Burnett, please,” said 
Alice. “I wasn’t crying about the cut. 
Mr. Altmeyer knows plays much better 
than I. I’m willing to do what he says.” 

Burnett sat down again rather sullenly. 
Abe grinned. He didn’t seem to resent 
Burnett’s momentary flare of indignation. 


At six o’clock in the morning Burnett 
left Alice at the front door of her boarding 
house. 

“TI don’t know why you're so kind,” she 
said, “‘ staying up all night like this, over 
my troubles.” 

“1 wish I’d been here all along,” he said. 
“ You’ve been up against it, all alone.” 

“Do you think it’s going to be a dread- 

_ ful failure?” 

“I don’t know, honestly; but you can 
write—take that from me. You have tal- 
ent. If this one doesn’t go, you can try 

in 2? 

Alice shook her head. 

“T shall have to go back home if it fails,” 
she said. 

“‘ Shall we have dinner together to-mor- 
row before the performance?” he asked. 

“can’t. Pm sorry. My uncle and a— 
er—friend are coming up from Clarksburg 
for the opening, and I’ll have to dine with 
them.” 

“Qh!” Burnett looked disappointed. 
“ Well, I'll see you at the theater, anyway. 
Keep a stiff upper lip and try to get some 
sleep!” 

VII 


UNncLE WARNER WARREN and John 
West arrived at four o’clock the following 
day. Alice found a marked change in their 
attitude toward her. 

“Well, well!” said Uncle Warner. 
“ Our little playwright! Well, well!” He 
seemed proud of her as he planted a bristly 
kiss upon her cheek. 

John West guffawed as he took her hand. 

“ Haven’t you got a kiss for me too, Al- 
lie? Or are you too proud now you've 
landed?” 

“‘T haven’t landed yet,” said Alice, ig- 
noring the request for a kiss. ‘“ We don’t 
know yet whether the play will be a suc- 
cess—not until to-night.” 

“Oh, it ‘ll be a success, all right,” said 
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John, “with a manager like Altmeyer, 
How’d you ever meet up with him, Allie? 
T’ll say it’s the surprise of my young life! 
This Mary Austin, now—is she as pretty 
as her pictures?” 

“Yes, she’s very pretty.” 

“Td like to meet her,” said John, with 
a grin. “ Feel like a regular cut-up since 
I sniffed the air of New York!” 

“Oh, get out!” said Uncle Warner. “I 
guess you’ve just met the only girl you 
want to meet in this city. If you two want 
to go to dinner by yourselves, old Uncle 
Warner can find his way around alone. 
’Tain’t the first time I been in the big 
burg.” 

“Oh, no!” said Alice hastily. “ We'll 
all go together. Where shall we dine?” 

“‘ How about Rector’s?” suggested Uncle 
Warner, with a knowing look. “TI sat right 
next to Lillian Russell there once.” 

“T don’t know whether there is a Rec- 
tor’s any more. I’ve never been there,” 
replied Alice doubtfully. 

“ Well, let’s go to the Waldorf. 
that place is still doin’ business.” 

“Yes, let’s go to the Waldorf,” said 
John. “TI always wanted to see it, and I 
don’t guess that Rector place is proper for 
Alice, anyway.” 

“They’re jays—just jays,” thought 
Alice. “ Perhaps I am, too. That’s how 
I look to Altmeyer and Magee and the 
others!” 

It was a very painful dinner to Alice. 
She couldn’t eat. She played with the food 
as she tried to answer their many questions 
intelligently. Her mind was at the theater. 
There was a sinking feeling at the pit of 
her stomach, and her throat felt parched 
and closed. 

They finished their dinner long before 
theater time, and sat in the lobby of the 
hotel, listening to the orchestra and watch- 
ing the clock. They all sat upon a small 
sofa, and John West kept insinuating his 
elbow under Alice’s. She hated his fa- 
miliarity and hated him, but she was too 
wretched to resent it. The people were 
making up at the theater. The doors were 
being opened. She hoped Morris’s side- 
burns would stay on. She wondered if 
Mary Austin’s blue gown had _ been 
changed. The leading lady wouldn’t play 
if it wasn’t—she had said so last night. 

A quarter past eight! At length the 
seemingly interminable waiting was over, 
and they took a taxi for the theater. 
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Alice had purchased two good seats down 
front for Uncle Warner and John. They 
were surprised and indignant when they 
found that she was not going to sit with 
them. 

“JT can’t,” said Alice, when they protest- 
ed. ‘I’m going to sit away back. I’m too 
nervous!” 

“What is there to be nervous about?” 
asked John. “ You don’t have to do the 
acting!” 

“No, but—please take the tickets. I 
want to be alone.” 

“Gee, but you’re queer, Allie!” said 
John, as he reluctantly accepted the seat 
coupons. 

He felt cheated at not being allowed to 
sit proudly by the author’s side. Uncle 
Warner was disgruntled, too. 

“You act like we were nothing to you, 
Allie. You needn’t be ashamed of us. I 
guess we're aS good as your theatrical 
friends!” 

“Oh! Oh, please! You don’t under- 
stand. I just want to be alone!” 

It was with something like hatred that 
she watched their hunched, disapproving 
shoulders as they went down the aisle. If 
the play failed, they would take her back 
to Clarksburg. She wouldn’t have strength 
to resist them. She hadn’t any money, 
anyway. 

The lobby was crowded with first-night- 
ers, looking one another over before taking 
their seats. Alice, making herself as small 
as possible, lurked in the shadow of a large 
palm at the back. She looked about vague- 
ly for some one—oh, yes, Burnett! But 
did not see him. 

The orchestra was tuning up. People 
began to move slowly down the aisles to 
their seats. The asbestos curtain went up. 
Alice’s limbs were trembling as she ap- 
proached the last row, just as the lights 
were lowered. The house was pretty well 
crowded, but there was an empty seat at 
the extreme end of the row. She took that 
and shut her eyes for a moment, uttering 
an incoherent prayer. 

The curtain rose, and the audience set- 
tled back to attention. There were many 
late comers, and tramping and whispering 
and banging of seats almost drowned the 
opening dialogue. Alice was sure that no 
one was hearing a word. 

Presently things quieted down a bit. The 
first part of the play had been changed 
very little, and Alice could feel that the 
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audience was interested in the exposition 
of the theme by the minor characters. 
There was an appreciative ripple of mirth 
at one of the bright speeches—one of her 
own, not an interpolation by Dawes. She 
felt grateful to the audience for that. They 
wanted to laugh, and she had made them! 

Mary Austin made her appearance. 
There was a long, loud burst of applause. 
Miss Austin, looking superlatively lovely, 
stood bowing and smiling for almost three 
minutes. Alice found herself smiling and 
nodding in unison with the star. She 
looked about guiltily, but no one had no- 
ticed her. 

Then Morris entered as the butler. He, 
too, received his first night ovation. He 
received it stiffly, holding desperately to 
his role of butler. Why must stage butlers 
be so stiff, thought Alice? In life she had 
seen them relax—sometimes. 

The plot began to thicken. Morris an- 
nounced the hero, his supposed twin, and 
took his departure. Mary Austin powdered 
her nose, fluffed up her hair, and looked in 
the mirror, killing time for Morris to make 
his change. He appeared in a moment, 
flustered and breathless. He gave the im- 
pression of having run from the front door 
after being announced, and yet of having 
taken a long time on the way. A little tit- 
ter rippled through the audience. 

Mary Austin and Morris plunged into a 
serious love scene, which was interrupted 
by the entrance of Dawes, as the janitor. 
He was greeted enthusiastically by the first- 
nighters, and responded with equal enthu- 
siasm, coming down to the footlights, in the 
exuberance of his pleasure, and bowing to 
right and left. 

He was Dawes, the popular comedian, 
for so long a time that it took him several 
minutes to get back into his character— 
which he did by springing a snappy gag 
about running the elevator, and having his 
ups and downs. 

From that moment chaos reigned. The 
plot struggled and labored to be heard, and 
oh, how heavy and melodramatic it was, 
sandwiched like a bit of red meat between 
sugar wafers! 

The audience began to be bewildered. 
What was it—a comedy or a tragedy? 
Frank Morris’s lightning changes were cer- 
tainly meant to be funny, they thought, and 
he was greeted by laughter on his every 
appearance. 

Mary Austin began to appear uncom- 
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fortable. She worked very hard, growing 
more and more dramatic. As the audience 
became hilarious at her big moments, she 
grew more and more serious. One could see 
that she was furious and determined. She 
was playing a heroine, with her heart in 
the right place, and no one was going to 
guy her out of it! 

Dawes, as the janitor, was not registering 
at all. His antics and gags were received 
with indifferent titters. To make good, he 
did everything but turn a handspring. It 
was the star and the hero, with their des- 
perate clinging to the plot and its high 
ideals, that set the audience in a roar; and 
the philosophic butler with his sideburns, 
so often askew, made them rock in their 
seats, 

The curtain went down on a dramatic 
climax to a roar of laughter. The lights 
flashed on, and men and women came 
trooping up the aisle, still laughing and 
wiping their eyes. 

Alice, crouched in her seat, saw Abe 
standing by the ticket box at the door, look- 
ing perplexed and anxious. She saw a man 
greet him with a laugh and slap him on the 
shoulder. The man said something which 
made a sudden change in Abe’s expression. 
He went quickly down the aisle and 
through the box to the stage. 

What was he going to do? Was he go- 
ing to stop the play, thought Alice miser- 
ably? Oh, if he would! If he only would! 

But Abe had quite another idea in mind. 
The man at the door had congratulated him 
upon putting over the biggest burlesque in 
years. It hadn’t taken Abe a moment to 
resolve to turn this information to his ad- 
vantage. In a second he had beer raised 
from a deep pit of gloom to the height of 
satisfaction. 

“ Call the company! Get everybody on 
the stage!” he yelled, as he burst through 
the stage box door. ‘‘ Quick—everybody!” 

The company came quickly, looking 
dazed—some of them in dressing gowns, as 
they had been making changes of costume. 
Mary Austin had to be brought by her 
maid and her mother. She had been weep- 
ing profusely. The make-up was streaked 
upon her cheeks. 

“?’m not going on with it! TI will not! 
I will not!” she screeched at Abe. “ They 
laughed at me—every word I spoke! I’ve 
never been so humiliated!” 

“Hold your horses, Mary,” said Abe. 
“ You’re making the hit of your life. They 
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think we’re doing it on purpose. They 
think it’s a burlesque on a mellerdrama. 
Prentice just told me he never saw you do 
such clever work.” 

Miss Austin sat up on the chair upon 
which she had flung herself, and waved 
away the smelling salts that her mother was 
trying to thrust under her nose. 

‘“* What?” she cried. 

“Keep it up—only make it stronger,” 
went on Abe enthusiastically. ‘‘ And say, 
everybody, that sob scene goes back in this 
act! Cut out that new scene of yours, 
Dawes!” 

“What?” said Dawes. 
my only chance!” 

“Cut it out! The sob scene goes back. 
It ‘It knock ’em off their seats. Morris, 
leave one of your sideburns off, the next 
change. It ’ll be a scream!” 

“I’m not going to make a monkey of 
myself for those damned idiots out there!” 
protested Morris, with dignity and heat. 

“You can’t help it. It’s done. We'll be 
a riot if you do like I say. Nobody’ll know 
we didn’t mean it to be funny.” 

“TI shall play the part just as I have 
been doing. I don’t cater to lowbrows,” 
said Morris stiffly. 

Abe chuckled. 

“All right—that’s good enough; but, 
Mary, you pile it on thick. The more they 
laugh the better alibi for us.” 

“T see!” said Miss Austin. “I see what 
you mean!” 

She hastily departed for her dressing 
room to repair the ravages to her make-up. 

Just before the curtain went up on the 
second act, a man returned to his seat im- 
mediately in front of Alice and remarked 
to his companion: 

“ Abe Altmeyer’s put another one over. 
He’s taken the worst play in the world and 
made it the best burlesque in years!” 

“Oh, is that what it is?” said his com- 
panion, in a rather bewildered tone. 

The worst play in the world! The worst 
play in the world! The words jigged to a 
tune in Alice’s head all through the rest of 
the horrible evening. 

After the second act curtain there were 
loud derisive cries: 

“ Author! Author!” 

Alice crouched in her seat. 

Dawes came before the curtain and made 
a funny speech. He said the author had 
gone back to Hohokus to have another 
brain storm. How they laughed! 


“Why, that’s 































































When the final curtain descended, with 
Miss Austin in the arms of a “ double,” 
while the philosophical butler blessed them 
with a neat moral tag, there wasn’t a dry 
eye in the house. 

VIII 


Auice hadn’t the courage to leave her 
seat. She feared to meet some one who 
might recognize her. She sat there numbly 
as the audience passed slowly out. 

The house was half empty when she felt 
some one lean over her. 

“Oh, here you are!” said Burnett. “ I’ve 
been looking for you. Where are your 
friends?” 

“My friends?” Alice had completely 
forgotten Uncle Warner and John West. 
“Oh!” she cried, rising. “I don’t want to 
see them! I don’t want to see them!” 

“ Come with me, then,” said Burnett. 

He led her over to the side, out through 
the carriage entrance, and then across the 
street to where 2 limousine was waiting. 

There was a light in the car, and a very 
stately and beautiful woman was seated in 
it. A chauffeur in smart livery was upon 
the front seat. A footman, in similar dress, 
opened the door on Burnett’s approach. 

“Mother,” said the young man, as he 
helped Alice into the car, “this is Miss 
Warren. She’s coming to supper with us.” 

“Oh, how nice!”’ said Mrs. Burnett. 

She drew Alice to a seat by her side. 
Burnett sat facing them. 

“T don’t think—I don’t want any sup- 
per—” stammered Alice. ‘I only wanted 
to get away!” 

Mrs. Burnett laughed. 

“J don’t wonder,” she said, as the light 
went out and the car got under way. She 
slipped her hand into Alice’s. ‘“ Bob has 
been telling me how badly you’ve been 
treated; but, after all, no one knows that it 
wasn’t meant to be funny.” 

“A man said it was the worst play in 
the world, and it is—the very worst!” 

“Tt isn’t your fault,” said Burnett. “ It 
was a darned good play at the start.” 

“It will probably make you a lot of 
money,” said Mrs. Burnett, patting Alice’s 

hand. “ Isn’t that some consolation?” 

“‘ No—I’d rather starve! I’d rather go 
back to Clarksburg! No—I wouldn’t 
rather go back to Clarksburg!” she quickly 
corrected herself. 

“Do you know what I’m going to do?” 
said Burnett. “I’m going to put that play 
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on myself, word for word, just as it was 
originally written.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not!” said Alice. 

“ T’ll show up these highbinders! ” 

“TI wouldn’t let you waste any more 
money,” said Alice. ‘I was mistaken. I 
don’t believe I can write.” 

“You can, and I’m going to make it my 
business to show this town that you can!” 

Mrs. Burnett, looking at the two earnest 
young faces in the flicker of the street 
lights, thought resignedly: 

“ Well, it might have been worse! With 
his flair for the theater he might have 
brought home a chorus girl or something. 
This little thing is a lady, at least!” 

The car drew up in front of a house in 
Park Avenue. It was an imposing place, 
Italian in effect. There was a grilled iron 
door, which opened upon a flower-filled en- 
trance hall. 

There was a butler there, and a second 
man hovered at the end of the great hall. 
Alice thought painfully of Frank Morris 
and his sideburns. He should have known 
that sideburns were extinct, she thought 
resentfully. 

Their wraps disposed of, Mrs. Burnett 
led the way to the morning room, where 
there was a table spread with a very invit- 
ing supper. The linen, the silver, the serv- 
ice — everything, in fact — was exquisite. 
The thought slowly came to Alice that 
Burnett must be very rich. She was glad, 
because he would not feel the loss of the 
money he had invested in her play. 

Mrs. Burnett was almost as young-look- 
ing as her son. She was charming, and she 
took pains to make Alice feel welcome and 
at ease. Soon the girl was pouring her 
trouble into a sympathetic though slightly 
amused ear. 

Mrs. Burnett could not see the tragedy 
of the thing. She couldn’t sense Alice’s 
desperate poverty, as the girl sat there look- 
ing very pretty and sweet in a new gown 
which she had bought for the great occa- 
sion. She knew nothing about the inevi- 
table return to Clarksburg and John West. 

** My dear,” she said, “ some day you’ll 
see the funny side of all this—those igno- 
rant people so earnestly thinking them- 
selves right, and making such a mess of 
things! When you’re famous, you'll tell 
the story with enjoyment.” 

“T shall never be famous,” said Alice. 
“T don’t know that I want to be. It’s too 
painful, trying!” 
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Suddenly she thought of Uncle Warner 
and John West, who were probably waiting 
for her in the stuffy parlor of her boarding 
house. 

“Oh, I must go home now,” she said. 
“T don’t know what my uncle will think 
of me.” 

“Can’t you phone and tell them you'll 
see them to-morrow?” suggested Mrs. Bur- 
nett. “ Stay with us overnight.” 

“Oh, no! You're very kind, but I 
couldn’t, really!” 

“You don’t want to talk this thing all 
over again to-night. What’s the number? 
Tl tell them,” said Burnett, not heeding 
her refusal. 

Alice gave Burnett the telephone num- 
ber. She seemed to have no initiative. It 
was comforting, being managed by these 
delightful people. 


IX 


Lonc after noon, on the following day, 
John West and Uncle Warner were waiting 
impatiently at the boarding house for Alice 
to return. The voice that spoke over the 
telephone the night before had told them 
that she would be there between eleven and 
twelve o’clock. The voice had been mas- 
culine. John West felt suspicious and 
. resentful. 

Uncle Warner, for the fifth time, was 
reading the criticisms he had clipped from 
the morning papers. It was slowly dawn- 
ing upon him, in spite of the headlines 
screaming success, that Alice was being 
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made fun of by the entire press. He didn’t 
like it. The folks back in Clarksburg 
would hear of it, and he had boasted rather 
freely about his playwright niece. 

At a quarter past one Alice appeared, 
with Burnett. She looked dazedly happy 
as she presented him to Uncle Warmer and 
John West. 

“‘What did I tell you, Allie?” said John, 
after a haughty acknowledgment of the in- 
troduction. “I always said you couldn’t 
write a play!” 

“The whole town’s makin’ fun of you!” 
put in Uncle Warner aggrievedly. 


“T know,” said Alice, with odd compos- - 


ure. “It was funny, wasn’t it?” 

“TI hope you're ready to come home 
now,” said John severely. 

“Yes, I am,” replied Alice. “I’m going 
home at once.” 

“Well, that’s sensible, Allie,” said Uncle 
Warner, feeling greatly relieved. ‘“ You 
can live with me and Aunt Malvina, till— 
till—” 

He paused and looked at John. 

“‘She’s not going back to Clarksburg, 
Mr. Warren,” said Burnett. ‘ She’s going 
to her new home, here in New York. Con- 
gratulate me, Uncle Warner!” Burnett 
grasped a reluctant hand. “ Your niece 
and I have just been married.” 

It seemed to Alice, as she looked at their 
stunned countenances, that John West and 
Uncle Warner were the only people she had 
encountered in New York who didn’t want 
to laugh. 





LOVERS’ VOWS 


You say you love me—is it true? 
Are you quite sure you know? 
For some have said the same as you, 
And meant it, too. 
“ As long as rivers flow 
And skies age blue,” 


They said; 


“ As long as birds shall sing 
And grass be green in spring,” 


They said; 


“ As long as suns shall rise 
And stars be in the skies,” 


They said. 


They meant it, too, 

And yet it was not true; 

For some forgot what they had said, 
And some are dead. 


Richard Leigh 
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HOW GREGORY DEAN’S BEAUTIFUL MODEL SHOWED WHETHER 
SHE WAS A GARRITY OR THE DAUGHTER OF 
STANLEY DURYEA 


By M. L. B. Korsmeyer 


ELICIA, with her hand closed upon 
F the door knob, stood in her room, 

tensely motionless, listening with the 
absorption of a cat. Her sharp ears de- 
tected no sound of laborious breathing, so 
her left hand noiselessly moved the bolt, 
and her right hand cautiously opened the 
door. 

She drew a breath of relief. No grand- 
father in sight! 

With light footsteps she turned into the 
dingy kitchen. Soiled dishes showed that 
he had breakfasted. She poured from the 
kettle a cup of tea which had been sim- 
mering an hour or two, sugared it, drank 
it, and ate a piece of bread. Then she 
washed the few cracked dishes, swept the 
rough floor, and put fresh water in the 
kettle. Last, she washed her face, drying 
its velvet white and rose upon a gray rag 
of toweling, and put on a coarse straw— 
yclept a “garden hat” at the ten-cent 
store—which she tied under her chin, after 
the manner of a Salvation Army bonnet, 
with a ribbon as blue as her own eyes. 

In the hall again, she paused. Where 
might the old man be now? Gone to work 
to-day, by any chance? 

Plucking up her courage, Felicia walked 
to the front door, wondering for the thou- 
sandth time if she would ever find where 
he had hidden the key of the back door. 
The front door stood open, looking out 
upon the sagging porch and the uneven, 
littered street. 

There was no sound. She stepped out; 
and at that instant her grandfather’s heavy 
cane, thrown with all his might, struck her 
across the shoulders. 

With a gasp of pain, she shrank against 
the wall of the house, her eyes blazing, 
her face twisted by the effort not to cry. 
5 
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“ Hey, you little slut!” The old man, 
seated in his dilapidated armchair, wagged 
his head wickedly at her. ‘“ Out again all 
night!” 

““T was not!” 

“TI locked the door again’ you. 
you get in?” 

“ You locked the door, and I came in 
through the window. If you ever do it 
again—”’ 

She choked. 

“Tell me you wasn’t out all night? 
What time d’you get in?” 

“Time enough to set your breakfast 
out,” she retorted. ‘‘I notice you ate it.” 

“ Runnin’ with the boys!” His stained 
beard waggled. His eyes blinked avidly. 
“Tl learn you!” 

He advanced with limping but positive 
step to pick up his cane. She was sick with 
fear, yet she kicked the thing toward him. 
Straight and still, she awaited his upraised 
arm. As the cane spun toward his feet, 
he bent toward it, paused, and looked at 
her, scowling. 

“Impidence! I'll beat it out o’ you!” 

“Go ahead!” said Felicia, twisting her 
fingers tightly. ‘“ Be sure you don’t hit me 
where it shows. Mrs. Dean may ask ques- 
tions. I’ll maybe show her the welt you 
just made across my back, anyway. She’ll 
have you arrested!” 

He brandished the cane with a burst of 
incoherent accusation. 

“ Let me by!” demanded Felicia, seizing 
his moment of weakening. ‘“ Let me by! 
If I’m late for my work, I may get fired. 
Then what ’Il you do?” 

He let her pass, followed by nothing 
worse than profane mumbling; and Felicia 
walked down the rotting steps and toward 
the corner of the street, profoundly indif- 
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ferent to the certainty that the whole neigh- 
borhood had been covertly witnessing the 
scene between old man Garrity and his dead 
Rosie’s girl. 

Having rounded the corner, she cried a 
little, and then dried her eyes upon her 
neat white cuffs. 

“I guess if my mother could stand it, 
I can,” she said to herself. “I don’t care 
what the neighbors see. There’s no Duryea 
blood in any of their veins!” 

Coming in sight of the white road that 
wound steeply up and up, presently to lead 
her out of the depths of the settlement on 
the Back Road to the heights upon which 
dwelt beauty, and baby Dean, she forgot 
her troubles and went on smiling. 

A truck was standing at the end of the 
roughly paved street, and a decent-looking 
young fellow sprang clumsily from the 
driver’s seat as Felicia neared the last of 
the row of shanties. Oblivious of the bored 
expression that came over her face, he 
swung into step with her as she began the 
uphill climb through the clean green woods. 

“Old man catch you comin’ in?” he 
asked. 

“ No—but he caught me coming out this 
morning.” She laughed. “ He was wait- 
ing for me.” 

The young man ground his teeth. 

“ Hurt you?” 

* Not much. He ain’t as bad as he was. 
I tell him I'll tell Mrs. Dean, and she’ll 
have him arrested. He’s getting scared; but 
the truth is I wouldn’t ever let on anything 
about him. She wouldn’t want any kin of 
his taking care of her baby.’ 

“That’s not your fault,” said the boy. 
“You don’t look any kin to him. I'll bet 
your mother looked like her mother; or 
maybe you take after your father’s folks. 
Ain’t you ever goin’ to let me take you 
away from that old devil? I got a good 
job. I can take care of you right. Aw!” 
He broke off abruptly. “I can’t tell you— 
you know how I feel—” 

“ Sure!” said Felicia. ‘“ You’ve told me 
lots of times. No getting married yet a 
while for me, Dan. I’m not going to settle 
down to a man and a family the minute I’m 
sixteen.” 

Rebuffed, he went on in dogged silence, 
kicking small stones out of his way. Then 
he blurted out: 

“I suppose it’s great fun for you to act 
like you did last night—carryin’ on with a 
bunch of fellows, and then lettin’ that Ikey 
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carry you off! How do I know where 
you went in his sedan?” 

Dan’s last word was emphasized with vi- 
cious jealousy. 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Dan,” she replied 
easily. “We came back to the dance, 
didn’t we?” 

“A Jew bootlegger! You'll run around 
with that, and a steady fellow like me ready 
to make a home for you?” 

“T told you I don’t want a home,” she 
interrupted. ‘Not yet, anyhow. When 
I’m ready to get married ”—she gave 
him a glance that made him momentarily 
dizzy—“ it will be to somebody like you. 
Meantime Irving is fine to go around with. 
He certainly knows how to give a girl a 
good time.” 

“It ain’t in him to treat a girl right,” 
Dan snapped. 

“‘T can look out for myself,” Felicia an- 
swered. “ He’s all right to me. Once ina 
while he gives me a bottle for grandfather, 
and then I have peace for a week.” 

He stopped in his tracks, incredulous. 

“ You don’t—why, that old man’s a devil 
with liquor in him!” 

“ He’s that, anyway,” she said. “ When 
he knows I’ve got something for him, he 
takes care to be awful good till he gets it.” 

“Tf that’s how he’s bribing you,” Dan 
said slowly, vindictively, “ I’m going to put 
the revenue on to him!” 

Felicia drew a sharp breath. 

“ Don’t you do that! Don’t you ever do 
that, Dan! He has a gang working for 
him, and they don’t care what they do. 
Besides, how do you know the revenue 
don’t know all about it?” 

Dan laughed unpleasantly. 

“Think he’d try to get away with some- 
thing, hey? I’m not afraid of him.” 

“ Don’t you ever touch him!” Her hand 
clutched his forearm. “ He’s not Irish. His 
gang’s mostly Eyetalian. They don’t fight 
the Irish way. I'll have nothing to do with 
you forever after, if you do—cross my heart 
and hope to die!” 

He looked at the girl with his hot, break- 
ing heart in his eyes. He seized her by the 
shoulders and shook her. 

“ Leave me be!” she cried angrily. 

“ All right!” he gulped, dropping his 
hands. “Call me down. I had no right 
to do that; but I’m through—do you hear 
me? The next time you want to see me, 
you'll have to send for me. I’m through 
running after you!” 
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Felicia shrugged her shoulders and 
smoothed them. 

“All right,” she replied. “So long, 
Dan!” 

She climbed on up the hill. So long as 
she was in sight, Dan’s hopeless eyes were 
upon her; but not once did she look back. 


II 


Mrs. DEAN was impatiently awaiting 
the girl. That did not signify that Felicia 
was late, but merely that Mrs. Dean was 
in her usual hurry to get away. She paced 
the green terrace, now and then glancing 
at an exquisitely tiny watch suspended 
‘from a jeweled cord, now and then cajoling 
baby Faith, who insisted upon clinging to 
her knees, 

Gracefully and indolently disposed upon 
a low limb of a great oak tree, his back 
comfortably against the trunk, his brown 
and white clothes and crinkled crimson tie 
suggesting a giant speckled woodpecker, 
was Gregory Dean, her husband’s talented 
and eccentric brother. 

“ You might do it for me, Greg,” she 
was saying, “ considering how many times 
I’ve posed for you. There’s hardly a mag- 
azine that I haven’t smirked from for your 
sake. You might do it for your own 
brother, too. Gid won’t ask you, but you 
know how he’d love it. Faith is such an 
unusual child, I should think you’d be wild 
to paint her. If you aren’t, I shall get one 
of our best portrait painters without wait- 
ing any longer. This elfin stage of hers 
won’t last.” 

“ Judy, dear,” he was protesting, “ babies 
don’t interest me. I like a subject of per- 
sonality, not an embryo. That is why I 
can do you over and over. Get a real artist 
for Faith. I have sufficient pride in being 
merely her uncle.”’ 

“ Don’t be sarcastic, Greg! I wasn’t.” 

Judith looked hurt, and Gregory was 
really troubled. 

“ What I’m afraid of, Judy, is that you’d 
be most awfully disappointed,” he began. 
Then, with a quick laugh that lit up his 
face like sunshine: “I’ve got it! Let me 
do you again—lovely baby clinging to your 
draperies, vainly trying to hold you—lovely 
mother with eager eyes fixed upon a 
mirage. I'll call the picture ‘ Modern 
Motherhood.’ ” 

“ You're hopeless, Greg!” Judith Dean 
bent down to kiss her baby daughter, a 
tiny and yet queenly being, with tumbling 
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golden curls and grave dark eyes. “I’d 
like to know what would become of this 
world if women—some women—didn’t keep 
their eyes on the mirage, since men keep 
theirs on the mud!” 

“Some men,” said the artist. 

““Stay wiv me!” entreated little Faith. 
“Not go committee meetings. Play wiv 
me!” the child pleaded. 

“‘ When I come back, precious,” answered 
her mother, disentangling herself from the 
tiny arms. 

The little face clouded willfully. Mrs. 
Dean looked wildly toward the horizon, 
and the fluttering of a pale blue skirt re- 
warded her. 

“Look, Faith, look!” she exclaimed. 
“* Felicia is coming!” 

And little Faith ran to meet her com- 
panion, all delight. 

“ That girl!” Mrs. Dean breathed a sigh 
of relief. ‘“ The most amazing find!” 

Gregory, who was packing tobacco into 
his pipe, suddenly observed the young girl 
coming. His thumb paused above the part- 
ly filled bowl. Felicia moved swiftly yet 
languorously, the light breeze blowing her 
gray-blue cotton frock close about her lithe, 
rounded body. Her hat she was swinging 
by its ribbon, and it was filled like a basket 
with wild apple blossoms which she had 
picked on the way, and which she was now 
offering to the baby. 

As she came nearer, he saw a face of 
singularly perfect oval, with smooth fair 
hair drawn plainly into a thick knot at the 
back of a strong white neck. Demure, 
with downcast long-lashed eyes, she stood 
before Mrs. Dean, to ask in a subdued 
and musical voice special instructions for 
the day; and Gregory had the peculiar im- 
pression that through her lowered eyelids 
she was observing. 

A moment later she sprang away with 
Faith. Gregory looked after the two of 
them, running in the garden, leaping and 
laughing. 

“How long have you had that girl 
about?” he asked, lightly curious. “ I don’t 
recall having seen her. Did you call her a 
find?” 

“A gift from Providence,” his sister-in- 
law replied. “I advertised in the local 
paper for a young girl to help the chil- 
dren’s nurse, and this girl arrived. I don’t 
know anything about her. I’ve taken her 
on her looks; but Faith is in love with 
her, and the child doesn’t capitulate easily, 
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so I know she’s all right. I must go, 
Greg—after the mirage!” She laughed. 
“ Never mind! I may bring it down yet. 
The world needs it.” 

“ Like a released creature she started 
for her waiting car. She turned to call 
back, with a pretty, appealing gesture: 

“ Are you going to paint my baby?” 

He drew a long puff from his pipe, and 
nodded. 

“You dear old thing!” She whirled ex- 
uberantly. “I knew you would! I'll send 
Felicia down with her to the studio!” 


Il 


Wuat Judith called the studio was an 
immense old stone barn, a quarter of a 
mile from the house. A huge skylight had 
been let into the roof, a fireplace with 
carved wooden settles built across one end, 
and a floor laid of wide, dark, polished 
boards. From the rafters hung a confusion 
of tapestries, shawls, and costumes. Under 
the skylight was a bare wooden platform. 
Level with the sill of a row of small, high 
windows ran a long table littered with 
sketches. For the rest, the room was luxu- 
riously furnished, for Gregory Dean lived 
there so far as he could be said to live 
anywhere. — 

Having wandered down from the house, 
Gregory was aimlessly turning the leaves 
of a portfolio when a falling shadow made 
him look toward the wide open doorway. 
There stood Felicia, holding little Faith 
upon her shoulder, and looking up at the 
baby with worshipful eyes. The full morn- 
ing sun shone through their pale gold hair, 
lighting their faces as with a halo. 

In that penetrating sunshine their light 
clothing was cloudlike and their flesh 
ethereally rosy. Felicia’s legs, stockinged in 
pale blue silk, seemed to be translucent, 
and Faith, her little arms filled with apple 
blossoms, was a laughing fairy. Gregory 
Dean was struck by the picture they made 
framed in that dark doorway, with the 
vivid glory of spring for a background. 

“Don’t come in!” he exclaimed. 

“ Tell Uncle Gregory that mother sent 
us,” said the young girl in a soft voice, 
looking only at Faith. “ Ask him if he 
wants to paint baby’s picture.” 

“ Yes,” he answered gruffly, when Faith 
asked as she was bid. “ Stand just as you 
are!” 

Morning after morning, for as long pe- 
riods as the child’s restlessness rendered 
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possible, Felicia would stand holding her 
in the doorway, and Gregory would work. 
In the intervals of idling, while Faith 
played, Felicia gradually grew conversa- 
tional, undeterred by the fact that the man 
to whom she talked remained unresponsive, 
since she saw that his eyes were aware of 
her, if not his ears. 

By no means was Felicia ignorant of 
wiles of allurement. She had been experi- 
menting ever since the age of fourteen, 
when her return from the orphanage to her 
grandfather had caused no small commotion 
among the boys of the Back Road. She 
learned to cultivate the heavenly expres- 
sion which had won favor for her among 
the sisters at the orphanage, and she did 
not bob her long blond braids. 

She knew very well that though a Dean 
might be a Dean, he could also be young 
and a man. Not intelligent enough to know 
why the prattle which charmed the boys 
of her acquaintance made no impression 
upon him, or that she was revealing her 
own background with staggering truthful- 
ness, she concluded wistfully that he did 
not talk to her because of his elevated 
social position. Would he, if he knew she 
was a Duryea? 

It was with this thought in mind that 
she had lapsed into meek silence, sitting 
upon the doorstep, her head pensively 
bowed against the doorpost. Gregory, 
glancing toward her in amused relief that 
she had stopped talking, was smitten by her 
beauty. Almost the Madonna type, was his 
thought—strangely impassive face, yet 
without a trace of stolidity—peculiar, in- 
tense, blue eyes. Next time she raised 
them— 

Just then she did, and they were wide 
with distended pupils and the concentrated 
expression of a feline creature stalking its 
prey. The comparison occurred to him 
later. It also occurred to him that his new 
interest must have been apparent. 

What she said was sufficiently startling: 

“What would you say if I should tell 
you that my mother was Rosie Garrity and 
my father Stanley Duryea?” 

The pipe nearly fell from Gregory’s 
mouth. He caught it in a bite. 

The tragic passion of those two had 
passed into the community’s traditions, 
and he had supposed that it ended at their 
graves. It had all happened in his young 
boyhood. The Duryeas were related to the 
Deans. Garrity then kept a popular road 























house, where Rosie, his daughter, waited 
on the tables. Her superb beauty drew the 
men; her stony imperviousness baffled them 
—all but Stanley Duryea, in whose pres- 
ence she was alternately stone and wax. 

A wild young idler, accustomed to get- 
ting exactly what he wanted by whatever 
means and at whatever cost, Stanley scan- 
dalized his family by his pursuit of Rosie, 
enraged her father, who threatened his life, 
and finally ran away with her. Garrity 
had started immediately upon their trail. 
When he came upon them, some days later, 
without warning he drew a revolver and 
fired. Duryea married Rosie on his death- 
bed, but his people would never look at her. 
Garrity, after a trial which tore up the 
county, went to the penitentiary for ten 
years. Rosie disappeared into poverty and 
sorrow and obscure death. 

So there had been a child! Gregory, 
still staring at her, recalled dimly that he 
had heard of it—of its being in an asylum. 

Felicia, thrilled to her marrow that she 
had penetrated the crust of a Dean, called 
Faith to her and ran away. 


IV 


WHEN the painting was finished, and not 
before, Gregory brought Judith to see it. 
Proudly, and with teasing deliberation, he 
uncovered it and stepped aside to watch 
eagerly her expressive face. He was sur- 
prised that she regarded it without change 
of expression, without sound. As the mo- 
ments passed he grew puzzled, then a little 
anxious, and finally chagrined. 

Judith turned to him. 

“It is very good of Faith,” she remarked 
in a cool voice. ‘“ You’ve caught the elfin 
quality; but wouldn’t you call it rather a 
portrait of Felicia?” 

Her eyes surveyed him with an effect of 
penetrating cold. He tried to see his work 
as it would look to another, but internal 
conflict obscured his sight. 

“Of course, it isn’t what I had hoped 
for,” Mrs. Dean went on. “I’d hardly 
care to hang one of the servants in the 
family gallery. Felicia quite dominates— 
this,” she said, with an ineffable gesture 
toward the canvas. “ You'll exhibit it, by 
all means. I should think it would fetch 
some stimulative appreciation, and a price. 
It is good.” 

She turned away from the thing with a 
manner of indifference, but two bright spots 
were glowing in her cheeks. 
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“T couldn’t have imagined you would 
find her interesting,” she added, and in her 
voice was disdain. 

“* Judith!”” He was dumfounded. “ Why, 
you sent the girl to me! She made an ex- 
traordinarily good subject, with Faith—” 

“ Incidentally, with Faith—” 

“You insisted upon my trying to do the 
baby. I told you it wasn’t material for me. ~ 
I don’t paint babies.” 

“ Incidentally again, you’ve done it, and 
remarkably well. What was not necessary 
was for you to incorporate an idealized 
Felicia into the picture.” 

“ Ft isn’t idealized,” he said stubbornly. 
“ She is a beautiful thing—though it wasn’t 
on that account that I painted her. She 
gives a strange impression of something 
submerged, smoldering, even cruel, down in 
the depths of her. She isn’t aware of it 
herself as yet. There’s a fascinating con- 
trast between that and the baby’s bewil- 
dering innocence. Don’t you see?” 

His voice was sharp. 

“No,” Judith answered. ‘ She is a very 
common girl, with native good looks and 
a blank mind, upon which I hoped to im- 
press the results of wholesome training and 
example. She has a veneer of manners and 
modesty acquired from the sisters at the 
orphanage. There is nothing smoldering in 
her beyond mere slumbering sex. Trust a 
man to imagine mystery!” 

There was a furious silence between 
them. 

Presently, with a tolerant smile, Judith 
left him. 

Meanwhile Felicia, crouched outside, be- 
neath the row of little windows, was in the 
seventh heaven. With glistening eyes, with 
her lower lip caught between her white 
teeth, she strained her ears for every word. 

When she heard Mrs. Dean’s departing 
footsteps, she scuttled noiselessly into the 
shrubbery. ‘There, securely hidden, she 
hugged herself jubilantly. There was not 
a shadow of doubt in her mind that Mr. 
Gregory Dean was in love with her. Why 
else use the words “ beautiful,” ‘“ fasci- 
nating’? Why else defend her against 
Mrs. Dean? They had quarreled, these two 
superior beings, in their controlled, cold 
way, and over her! 

Felicia had noticed his increased consid- 
eration of her since he had been informed 
of her parentage. True, she had learned 
to do very little talking, but he had an- 
swered when she spoke. He had praised 
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the quality of her voice—dulcet, he had 
said, and limpid. He had told her that it 
was a pity she knew no foreign language, 
so that one could listen without compre- 
hension—another of his queer notions! 
She wished she knew how to set about 
acquiring one, to please him. She would 
willingly study or work at anything, all 
day, to be near him. 

Ah! Romance was surely coming to her 
as it had to her mother—in no familiar 
form of a Dan or an Irving, but Mr. Greg- 
ory Dean. 

Imagination aflame, and with the bearing 
of a personage, she emerged. Gregory was 
still fuming when she sauntered into the 
studio. 

She dropped into an armchair with all 
the ease of an invited guest. Not once in 
her weeks of posing had she done anything 
like that. 

“T guess Mrs. Dean don’t like the pic- 
ture, does she?” And then, while he 
frowned upon her: “Oh, I heard part of 
what she said; but my feelings aren’t hurt. 
Why would she want my picture? I don’t 
see how she can refuse Faith, though. She 
looks just like one of the little cherubs 
flying around the- head of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, with the light coming through the 
window.” 

Now that effect of translucency was ex- 
actly what Gregory had striven for—what 
he had conceitedly hoped Judith would be 
ecstatic about. Even the fact that this 
ignorant girl had perceived it was some 
balm to his hurt pride. He restrained the 
crushing remark which had been at the tip 
of his tongue. 

“ Are you going to make another picture 
of Faith?” Felicia asked. 

“T think not.” 

“ T love being an artist’s model!” 

No reply. 

“ Do you think I could earn a living that 
way?” 

“J doubt it. It’s a precarious way to 
get a living. Better stick to what you are 
doing.” 

“Oh, I would rather stay with Faith 
than anything, unless I could have a baby 
just like her for my own; but there never 
will be another one like her. Only, if Mrs. 
Dean doesn’t keep me—”’ 

The girl’s voice trailed off into mute 
sorrowfulness. 

“ She hasn’t dismissed you?” 
Gregory’s own conjecture irritated him. 
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“ No, sir,” she answered meekly; “ but I 
think she may.” 

““Mrs. Dean is quite satisfied with you. 
She told me so.” 

“‘ That was before she got angry.” 

“Nonsense! You’d better go and play 
with Faith now.” 

“Faith is sleeping. They don’t need 
me. You see, if Mrs. Dean should dismiss 
me, with what she’d say when any one 
telephoned for a reference, I couldn’t get 
another place around here, likely; and I 
won’t go into the factory. Most girls pre- 
fer it, but it spoils your hands. If I work 
in a home like this, I have lovely things 
and people to look at all day. If I tell 
grandfather I’m giving this up to go into 
art work, it will be all right, maybe. He 
liked it when I told him I was posing with 
Faith; but if he knows I’m dismissed, he’ll 
pretty near kill me!” 

The smile which had twitched Gregory’s 
lips when the girl spoke of art work died 
away. 

“You don’t mean he would really hurt 
you?” he asked. 

“ Would he?” A glint of green fire came 
into her eyes. “ I’ll show you!” 

A pull, a twist, and her back was bare. 
Across the marvelous marble white of her 
beautiful body were stripes of vivid dis- 
coloration, purple, black, fading into red- 
dish yellow at the margins. 

At the sight, so great a rage surged over 
Gregory Dean that he scarcely heard her 
words: 

“ He gave me that night before last, for 
coming in late. Why wouldn’t I come in 
late? I don’t want to be under his roof, 
except to sleep!” 

“Why do you stay there?” asked Greg- 
ory, appalled. ‘“ Mrs. Dean will keep you 
here.” 

“T don’t want to live where I work. 
They won’t let you go out nights. Be- 
sides, he needs me to keep house for him. 
He’s all I have.” 

Felicia looked at Gregory Dean with 
longing, mournful eyes. 

At first the evidence of such emotion 
aroused in him profound distaste. Then 
he approached her, touched her bruised 
back, turned her about. 

“ Lovely!” he said, hardly above his 
breath. “ Lovely!” 

The touch of his finger tips upon her - 
flesh sent waves of flame through Felicia. 
She stiffened. Her eyes widened, concen- 
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trated, unblinking. Ever so slightly she 
swayed toward him. 

To him she was as yet just so much ab- 
stract beauty. : 

“T will paint you,” he said, “as a fair 
slave girl captured in the Orient. Hold 
your diess—so.” He gathered the folds 
slipping from her bosom. “I know just 
the drapery we’ll use. With crossed arms 
hold it up—so. Barefoot, next time. Lift 
your head. Look as you did when you 
showed me the welts.” 

He tilted her head with his hands—and 
met the look in her eyes. 

No confusion assailed Felicia at the 
answering shock of surprise which she ob- 
served. She moved imperceptibly, but cer- 
tainly, nearer; and the next moment his 
arms had infolded all her sweet passivity. 

Transfixed they stood. He had not be- 
gun to think of what it meant, and what 
he should do next, when of a sudden she 
leaped from him with a smothered ejacula- 
tion about somebody coming. 


V 


GREGORY turned, and there in the door- 
way was Judith, who had come in re- 
pentance to say that so beautiful a painting 
must be cherished, no matter who was part 
of it. There she was standing, amazed, be- 
wildered, looking at Felicia, who was 
hastily fastening up her disordered gar- 
ments, at Gregory, who looked guilty 
enough to engender any one’s suspicions. 

“T came to look at it again,” Judith 
stammered. 

Gregory, without a word, walked over 
to the canvas, to turn it into a better light. 
They both stared at it, neither seeing any- 
thing, Judith vexed to the core that she 
had returned, Gregory thinking grimly that 
at last he knew how it felt to look like a 
perfect fool. 

It was Felicia who broke the silence. 
She came forward, neat again, smooth, and 
discreet. 

““ Mr. Gregory, if you don’t need me now 
to pose, I’d better be going to see if Faith 
has waked up.” 

There was challenge in that voice of soft 
elation. Judith took it up. 

“ Are you intending to use Felicia fur- 
ther as a model, Gregory?” 

“JT may. I have a new idea. I was ex- 
perimenting when you came in.” 

“J judged so. Felicia, if Mr. Gregory 
finds you indispensable as a model, I'll not 
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retain your services for Faith. The two 
requirements conflict.” 

Felicia flashed a glance toward Gregory 
Dean. 

“ Judith,” he interposed, “ very much 
perturbed, “ don’t discharge the girl. Her 
grandfather won’t understand. He beats 
her! You would be horrified to see the 
marks on her back.” 

“TI was showing Mr. Gregory,” mur- 
mured Felicia. 

Judith, who normally inclined toward any 
object asking for sympathy, answered mere- 
ly: “ H-m! I am sorry about her grand- 
father. She’d better leave him; but she 
cannot be your model and Faith’s nursery 
maid. I believe it is customary to pay 
models. Perhaps her grandfather will not 
suspect any change.” 

‘‘T will pay her, of course,” Gregory re- 
plied coldly. “ But an hour or two a day, 
while Faith is sleeping, would fulfill all my 
requirements.” 

Felicia smiled. 

“ Impossible!” said Judith, having ‘»- 
terpreted the girl’s smile. “ Felicia, you 
need not report at the house to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Very well! But you needn’t treat me 
like I was the dirt under your feet, Mrs. 
Dean,” the girl said slowly. “ I am Stanley 
Duryea’s daughter.” 

“Oh!” Judith breathed. “ That’s who 
you are!” 

“ My mother wasn’t the first poor girl, 
nor yet the last, that a rich man fell in 
love with.” 

Felicia’s head was kigh. 

“Oh!” from Judith again, while Greg- 
ory had a queer sensation of heat rising to 
his head. “ Quite naturally you are ro- 
mantic. I hope that no romance of yours 
will ever turn out so unfortunately as that 
of your mother.” 

“No, ma’am,” said the girl. “I’m not 
soft-hearted, like her. I guess I’m like my 
father.” 

Her eyes rested for a moment upon Greg- 
ory, and he was acutely aware of the some- 
thing smoldering—what Judith had sug- 
gested, and something else besides. He 
hated himself for having yielded to that 
swift impulse to hold her; but he was con- 
scious of a desire, not far from an intention, 
to hold her again. 

Judith left them. Felicia stood silent, 
very much as a captive queen awaiting 
orders from her conqueror. 
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Gregory began to fill a pipe, taking a 
little time to get himself in hand. He 
went over to the big sofa near the fireplace, 
crossed his knees, sent a few light puffs of 
smoke soaring, and surveyed the girl, who 
never moved. : 

“ Felicia,” he asked quietly, “‘ have you 
ever been in love?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Has any one ever taught you to make 
love?” 

“ No—though plenty have been willing.” 

A shadow of a smile glimmered over her 
face. Her eyes fell. 

“T see! Who, for instance—that is, par- 
ticularly?” 

“ Well, there’s Dan—he wants to marry 
me. And there’s Irving—he doesn’t. The 
others don’t count, with me.” 

“What has either one of them to offer 
you?” 

“ Dan wants to give me a home to look 
after and a lot of children to bring up on 
small pay. Irving—he’d give me anything 
I asked for. He always has money, but he’ll 
be in trouble some day.” 

“ Do you care for either of them?” 

Her lips curled. Her eyes burned upon 
him. 

“ No—not now.” 

“ Felicia,” he said deliberately, “‘ the best 
thing for you to do is to ask Mrs. Dean 
to let you continue with Faith. We won’t 
paint ‘ The Slave.’ She’s been done more 
than once, anyway.” The girl shook her 
head. ‘“ Moreover, I am going away short- 
ly for a long stay.” 

She continued looking at him through a 
long silence, her hands hanging folded be- 
fore her. Presently he put down the pipe. 

“Then come here,” he said. 


Felicia, kissed, changed curiously. She 
who had humbly awaited a lover’s summons 
became arrogantly expectant. Her mute- 
ness dissolved into soft laughter, into gar- 
rulity. At first he paid little heed to what 
she was saying. 

“ First off, I thought if it was any of my 
own friends, I’d know they were jealous; 
but how could she be, of me? Then, when 
she came back, I could see it in her face!” 

He suddenly caught the meaning of her 
words. 

“ Are you speaking of Mrs. Dean?” he 
inquired brusquely. ‘“ Don’t do it again.” 

“ Why not?” Felicia, convinced of her 
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nide it from me. She’s in love with you 
herself. I don’t blame her. Mr. Gideon 
isn’t half as nice as you. She’d give any- 
thing to be in my place this minute!” 

She nestled to him, while he grew rigid. 

“‘ Understand me,” he said peremptorily. 
“ You are never to dare even to think that 
about my brother’s wife. You are not to 
speak of her to me, ever again!” 

Felicia pressed her smooth cheek to his. 

“ All right,” she said. “ Of course you’d 
stand up for ‘her, just like you wouldn’t 
tell on me. You're honorable. I don’t care 
how much she cares for you, or what’s be- 
tween you, so long as I’m the one you like 
now!” 

The lines of his face hardened. He had 
ceased caressing her, though his arm still 
held her close. 

“ Just think!” Felicia was murmuring. 
“T could always get any of the boys I 
wanted away from any girl!” 

He looked at her, and was strongly, with 
little scruple, drawn to dalliance— 

“But to think I could take you away 
from her!” 

He listened to her, and rising repugnance 
half stifled him. Felicia, sensing a change, 
wound warm, desperate arms around him. 

“ Are you mad at me?” she whispered. 

He did not speak. 

“TI won’t say anything more about her. 
I—I love you so, Mr. Gregory!” 

She clung to him. His eyes traveled over 
her, the most supple, silken human creature 
he had ever beheld. He touched his lips 
to her shoulder, smoother than the finest 
satin, alive to his touch. 

Felicia loosed her tongue again. 

** Nobody could help it,” she was say- 
ing almost inaudibly, and as if seeking self- 
justification. ‘She couldn’t, not any more 
than I can—not if your arms were holding 
her—no matter who is her husband. No 
wonder she looked at me like that, coming 
up from the Back Road to get you away! 
She never thought it would be me, and that 
I was a Duryea!” 

All of a sudden he disentangled himself 
and put her away. 

“ You're talking like a Garrity,” he said. 
“You have the mind of an alley cat!” 

He rose. Felicia felt her new world of 
passionate romance slipping under her feet. 
She straightened to her full height, then 
dropped back among the cushions, gazing 
wildly at him as he seemed to tower above 

her. 


















































ascendancy, prattled on. “She couldn’t 











“Mr. Gregory,” she faltered, growing 
pale, shivering, “ don’t you—don’t you— 
want me?” 

“ No!” he answered bluntly. “ No! Go 
away!” 

And without waiting for her to carry out 
his command, he strode to the doorway and 
through it, out into the clean afternoon sun. 


VI 


FeLiciA, stunned at first, stared after 
him, her eyes like wide, deep, glittering 
pools. Then, with a cry, she flung herself 
upon the floor, her arms outstretched above 
her head. In that moment of humiliation 
she abased herself, she writhed and wept; 
but presently she grew still. When she got 
to her feet, black passion was upon her. 

She went back to the sofa and smoothed 
her disordered hair and dress. Her face 
was pallid, her soft, curved lips were 
pressed into a hard line. She talked to her- 
self, braiding her hair. 

“<¢ Alley cat,’ he called me, and he left 
me. With his hands on me he kissed me— 
and he left me. I’m not my mother, to 
be stamped into the dirt. I’m my father. 
I'll show him!” She got up, staggering. 
“ There’s one who wants me, and he can 


‘ have me, now!” 


She went to the telephone and called a 
number. When a voice answered, her face 
lit with fierce joy. She resolutely forced 
herself into calm before speaking. 

“Irving? This is Felicia. M-m-m! I’m 
awful glad you’re home. Before I might 
change my mind—you can do me a favor. 
Sure, I’ll do one for you in return—what 
you asked me. Yes, I do mean it. Oh, 
I’ve been considering, like you suggested. 
Well, don’t lose your head about it right 
now. Maybe you won’t want to do the 
favor. You'll do anything Well, it’s this. 
Listen. You know where I work. You 
know about the picture and all. Well, the 
artist expects too much of his model. Get 
me? The favor is, will you explain to him? 
Will you call this evening with some of your 
friends? Yes, I’ll meet you—afterward— 
any time—anywhere. Afterward, remem- 


_ ber! All right—I’ll wait for you at top of 


the woods road, just outside this place. 
So long!” 

She hung up the receiver, trembling vio- 
lently; and she, too, went out into the gold- 
en afternoon. She went down to her grand- 
father’s shanty, the only hiding place for 
her bruised spirit. 
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The old man was sitting on the porch, 
half asleep, half inebriated. 

“What you home this time for?” he 
asked. 

Felicia, too numbed for talk, answered 
briefly: 

“Oh, you know I don’t play with the 
baby all the time. The artist didn’t need 
me this afternoon.” 

She passed into her wretched room and 
bolted the door. 

The old man looked after her darkly. 
For a long time he muttered to himself 
threateningly, but he did not disturb her. 
By and by he got up and poked about 
the house, opening and closing drawers 
and closet doors. Finally he left the house, 
stumping away. 


At dark Felicia arose, prepared a simple 
supper, tried to eat, and could not. She 
set her grandfather’s share upon the table, 
bathed her face and hands, sprayed over 
her hair and shoulders an expensive per- 
fume given her by Irving, picked up her 
old cloak, and set forth. 

Avoiding the road through the woods, 
where she had promised to wait, she chose 
a footpath, in spite of its being dark and 
lonely. At the top of her climb she 
paused. There was the studio, its golden 
light shining softly through the doorway 
and through the row of little windows be- 
neath which she had been eavesdropping 
on the morning of that very day—which 
seemed a year ago. 

No twig betrayed her step as she went 
on, picking her way through the shrub- 
bery. No loose shingle rattled under her 
grasp as she swung herself to the roof at 
the low end. As silently as one of the wild 
cats that may have climbed that same roof 
when it sheltered a barn, a hundred years 
before, she crawled up the incline to the 
skylight. There, clutching the framework, 
she cautiously leaned forward and peered 
through. 

Irregularly placed lamps made circles of 
light and dusk within the room. There 
were no signs of.a struggle having taken 
place. Then she was well in time! 

Her heart beat high. She establisued 
herself a little more securely, a patient fury 
perched upon a housetop. 

Where was he? Her eyes searched every 
familiar shadow. She discovered him in an 
armchair, evidently napping. On the floor 
was a book, apparently fallen from his 
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hand. She smiled. Oh, when Irving and 
his boys came to beat him, brutally, how 
she would laugh! 

On the floor—what was that? Her gaze 
riveted upon a dark blot spreading, oh, so 
slowly—spreading— 

She gazed and gazed, while her fingers 
stiffened to the wood she clung to, while 
drop by drop her hot, revengeful blood 
grew cold in her veins. Then slowly, slow- 
ly, her heart pounding, her brain dazed, 
she crawled backward to the edge of the 
roof and dropped to the ground. Shud- 
dering, she made her way through the 
shadows to the woods road. All the way 
her lips were soundlessly repeating the one 
sentence: 

“T never told Irving I wanted him to 
do that! I never told Irving I wanted him 
to do that!” 

From beneath the trees a man nervously 
stepped out a few paces, his face making 
a patch of light against the confusing dark- 
ness, his wary eyes two little spots of light. 
He was startled to see her so soon, for at 
a safe distance he was still waiting to hear 
from his boys. They must have accom- 
plished their object sooner than he had 
anticipated. Well, all the better! 

He reached out as Felicia came near, 
fairly sprang upon her, and drew her back 
among the trees. 

Mechanically she repeated: 

“T never told you I wanted you to do 
that!” 

“Do what?” he asked, kissing her pos- 
sessively all over the face, the neck, the 
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mouth. “ You ain’t going to tell me to 
keep my hands off you now? You ain't 
a quitter?” 

“No, no!” she whispered, shivering, 
“Tl keep my promise, same as you’ve 
kept yours; but I never told you to—to 
hurt him—not like that!” 

“Don’t worry!” Irving clasped her, 
white and limp, in an eager embrace. 
“ He'll get over it. It probably looks a 
lot worse than it is.” Irving was not wor- 
ried; the boys had their orders. “I want 
my sweety to smile. Look at me—that’s 
right! Months I been waiting for you. 
Come!” 


Neither then nor later did Felicia learn 
that it was her grandfather who had killed 
Gregory Dean, after maudlin broeding over 
her return home at the uncustomary hour. 
Old man Garrity had crept upon his victim 
unaware, and had shot with the same dead- 
liness as once before in his life. He had 
come and gone again unseen. 

So, in the tangle of misdeeds and human 
error, Felicia paid a debt which she did 
not owe. To Gregory was meted punish- 
ment in full for sin incomplete. Irving, 
against whom there was a strong chain of 
evidence, including hysterical testimony by 
the girl, went subsequently to the peniten- 
tiary for a crime he had not committed. 
Garrity, who was never suspected as the 
murderer, lived to encumber the earth for 
many years. 

While she was yet sixteen, Felicia mar- 
ried Dan. 
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I saw as in a dream, the other day, 
The man I might have been. The spirit’s flame, 
At highest, burned in him. A god, he came 
Shaming me that I took the ignobler way, 
And gave my purpose as a casual prey 
To the world’s wisdom and its ceaseless blame; 
But just as I had bowed my face in shame 
There rose another shape that blanched me gray. 
*Twas such a misbegotten child of night 
As seldom greets the eyes of mortal men; 
It shone with the black growth of every sin. 
Then that first shape said, to my soul’s delight: 
“Be of good cheer and lift your face again— 


This is the other man you might have been!” 
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of Truchas 


THE STORY OF A STRANGE CONFLICT OF HIDDEN POWERS 


By W. P. Lawson 


FTER a disastrous marriage, Claire Innes seeks a refuge with her girlhood friend, Isabel Otero, 
A now teacher of a mission school at Truchas, a mountain village in New Mexico. 


Claire 


has artistic talent, and she hopes to find inspiration for her brush in the picturesque types 
of the Southwest; but she encounters an unexpected obstacle in the fact that a local body of 
religious fanatics, the Penitentes, regard portrait painting as blasphemy. 


The leader of the Penitentes is Don Tomaso Montoya. 


His pretty daughter, Dolores, is in 


love with Ramon de Vargas, the young owner of the Rancho del Oro; but her father forbids her 
betrothal because Ramon declines to join the fanatical brotherhood. De Vargas urges Dolores to 


elope, and is deeply offended when she refuses to defy her father. 


He finds at least partial conso- 


lation, however, in the society of Claire Innes, whose blond beauty attracts him strongly. He 
invites the Americana to witness a cattle drive on his ranch. As they are resting together in a 


woodland glade, Claire sees a sinister-looking man hiding in the bushes near by. 


screams a warning to Ramon. 
IX 


T Claire’s cry a flicker of light seemed 
A to pass through the air, and a long 
knife struck in the ground at Ra- 
mon’s feet. It stood quivering gently, with 
a white square of paper attached to its 
wooden haft. At the same time there was a 
sound of crackling twigs in the brush, 
whereat Ramon, quickly leveling his gun, 
sent bullet after bullet smashing into the 
thick cover that hedged in the glade. 

The shots failed to find their mark, ap- 
parently, for there came from the depths 
of the woods a faint jeering laugh. Then 
there was silence. De Vargas ceased shoot- 
ing, and turned hastily to his companion. 
He saw that she was deathly pale, and her 
eyes clung, fascinated, to the knife that 
stood upright in the ground. 

“T thought he meant it for you—to kill 
you!” she whispered. 

Suddenly she swayed. Ramon sprang to 
her side, threw a supporting arm about her, 
and lowered her gently to the grassy bank 
of the stream. To his consternation, he 
saw that she had fainted dead away. Hur- 
riedly he chafed her wrists and bathed her 
temples with water. Her collapse was 
alarming, yet not more startling to him 
than the look he had surprised in her eyes 
as she cried out. She had feared for him— 
for his life! 


Terrified, she 


Her slender form, soft and yielding, had 
lain for a moment in his arms. She seemed 
delicately frail as he bent over her. She 
looked so pure and so fair, with her smooth 
white skin and pale golden hair. Her long 
lashes lay close against her cheeks, and her 
red lips were slightly parted. The perfume 
of her hair, the scent of her fresh, youthful 
femininity, intoxicated him. 

His heart pounded violently, and his 
blood seemed on fire. He bent impulsively 
and pressed his lips to hers. Then he drew 
back quickly, abashed at his own temerity. 

It was minutes later that Ramon saw her 
stir, saw her eyes open and gaze blankly 
up at him. 

“ You are unharmed, senorita?” he asked 
anxiously. 

Comprehension came into her stare. She 
struggled to a sitting posture. 

“How stupid of me! I fainted, didn’t 
I? When I saw that awful face in the 
bushes—”’ 

“A face? You saw a face?” 

She nodded. 

“ The face of a swarthy man with one 
eye. His arm was drawn back, and I 
caught the gleam of a knife in his hand. 
I thought he was going to throw it at you 
—that’s what frightened me so!” 

“You feared for me?” 

She smiled faintly at his eager inquiry. 

“Naturally; but I might have spared 
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my fears, as it happened. There was a pa- 
per attached to the knife, was there not—a 
message, perhaps?” 

“It was nothing of importance, seno- 
rita,” Ramon muttered reluctantly. 

“ Not important? An odd method, sure- 
ly, to deliver trivial news!” 

He flushed at her sarcasm. Then, with- 
out a word, he handed her the note. Claire 
read the brief scrawl with interest: 


A friend bids you beware of Montoya, who 
seeks your life at the first chance. 


“ A warning from the Senorita Dolores?” 
she suggested. 

Ramon shook his head. 

“Tt is not credible. The man you have 
described was Pedro, the one-eyed servant 
of Don Tomaso, a creature of absolute fi- 
delity. It was Montoya himself who sent 
the warning.” 

The girl’s face showed perplexity. 

“But why in this way, with an attempt 
at anonymity? And why should he wish 
to kill you, in any case?” 

The youth hesitated, seeking words. 

“Our customs, as I have said, are not 
those of the Americans, sevorita. With us 
honor comes first and above all else. Don 
Tomaso has learned, doubtless, of my meet- 
ing with his daughter—lacking his permis- 
sion. It is an insult in his eyes. an affront 
to be wiped out only by the shedding of 
blood.” 

“ Well!” she returned, still puzzled. “ If 
that be so, why did he not send word open- 
ly, or at least sign the note?” 

Ramon frowned thoughtfully. 

“It is in the code to warn one against 
whom a blood feud is declared. Montoya 
knows this well; but he knows, too, that 
such an encounter as he contemplates is 
frowned upon by Father Felipe, whom Don 
Tomaso perhaps would not offend. There 
is antipathy of a sort between them, but not 
yet an open quarrel. The warning Pedro 
bore was to have been delivered secretly, 
none knowing whence it came—that much 
is apparent. Thus, if I should seek an ex- 
planation of Montoya’s attitude, as _ re- 
vealed in the note, and if deeds of violence 
should ensue, he could not be blamed—or 
so he might imagine.” 

‘ Claire stared incredulously. 

“ You mean to say you would seek satis- 
faction of Don Tomaso, even had you not 
recognized the bearer of this message as 
his servant?” 
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The youth bowed stiffly. 

“Even so, senorita. One may err in 
such affairs, but only on the side of honor, 
There is, too, in this instance, the know]- 
edge on my part of the grudge Montoya 
holds against me for my attitude toward 
the Penitentes. It is high time that the is- 
sue between us should be decided.” 

Her face had a baffled look. She laughed 
shortly, with a note of exasperation. 

“T really believe,” she said, “ that you're 
glad of this chance to kill some one—or be 
killed!” 

“That is as God wills, sexorita,” re- 
turned the youth, with a shrug. “ One can 
but follow the path of honor as it lies plain 
before one’s sight.” 

Claire bit her lip. After a moment’s si- 
lence she stretched out her hand. 

“ Help me up, please! I’ve quite recov- 
ered now. We must go back and find the 
others.” 

Ramon took her hand and helped her to 
rise. Despite her words, she seemed a lit- 
tle unsteady on her feet. She leaned 
against Ramon heavily, and the warm con- 
tact roused him strangely. His pulses sang 
and pounded; there was a mist before his 
eyes. Beside himself, he flung an arm 
about the girl and drew her close. A tor- 
rent of impassioned words escaped him. 

His outburst did not take Claire wholly 
by surprise, nor did it entirely displease 
her; neither, however, did it drive her be- 
yond the bounds of self-control. She did 
not struggle, but leaned passively on Ra- 
mon’s arm, her face composed, an enig- 
matic look in her blue eyes. 

The youth’s fervor ebbed as she gazed 
calmly up at him, cold as a naiad. A sud- 
den consciousness of presumption came 
over him. He released her abruptly, stam- 
mering excuses. 

“You need no pardon, Don Ramon,” 
she said frankly. “It is an honor you do 
me—if you really care; but how can I 
think that, when so short a time ago you 
would have wed Dolores? Do you not de- 
ceive yourself, amigo. Is it not pique, 
chiefly, that prompts this demonstration?” 

Ramon’s cheeks flushed darkly, and his 
eyes grew fierce. 

“Ah, no, sevorita—that is unjust! I 
loved Dolores, it-is true; but that love is 
dead—buried with the past.” He paused, 
to resume fervently: “‘ Love comes and 
goes, who can tell how or why? A look, a 
word, the curve of a cheek, a soft wisp of 
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hair—it is not a thing to explain! I can- 
not say truly why you have won my heart 
so soon. I can say only that I love you— 
that for you I would yield everything I 
hold dear, if you required it!” 

She examined the young man’s shining 
face thoughtfully. 

“Would you, to save my peace of mind, 
ignore the message Montoya has sent you, 
and avoid him for the present?” 

He hesitated. There was a struggle be- 
tween love and pride; but the new passion 
won. 

“T will ignore the message,” he said. 
His eyes devoured her. ‘“ And you, seno- 
rita—can you not give me hope?” 

For a moment she made no reply. A 
little line grew between her eyes. 

“T do not love lightly, Don Ramon. I 
have had cause to distrust love and its sum- 
mer lightnings—to know how quickly love 
can change.” 

“Yet my love, beautiful one, is strong 
and unchangeable!” 

She did not smile, nor did she remind 
him how quickly he had forgotten his for- 
mer attachment. She knew men’s love, she 
thought—a heady compound of desire and 
vanity, rooted in inconsistency, feeding on 
half promises and shrewd denials, soon dy- 
ing either with satiety or with disappoint- 
ment—a love of self rather than of some 
other. 

“T am not indifferent to you, Ramon,” 
she said at last; ‘ but love—that’s a big 
word! I am older than you in experience, 
if not in years. I am less impulsive—less 
courageous, I should say, perhaps; but I 
do like you!” 

He leaned swiftly toward her, his face 
alight and eager. 

“T shall make you love me, cara mia! 
I shall light the fires of love in your heart!” 

He would have caught her to him once 
more, but she thrust him back with gentle 
firmness. 

“No, no, Ramon! I am not a child to 
be petted, or to be won by kisses. Let us 
be friends now—good friends, if you will. 
Later—we shall see. In the meantime I 
have a plan. You know that I am an artist 

—that I came here to paint?” 

He nodded, waiting. 

“From the first moment I saw you 1 


- wanted to paint you—to make a portrait 


of you. I hope the idea is not repugnant 
to you; but I have been afraid of the preju- 
dice of the Penitentes.” 
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He gestured scornfully. 

“They are to be pitied, sevzorita—igno- 
rant souls led by the leash of superstition. 
There is no link between myself and the 
dark brethren. As for the portrait, know 
that I would please you in any way that 
offers. Nor need you fear,” he added with 
naive dignity, “that I shall burden you 
with further protestations of my love.” 

She smiled companionably, laying a light 
hand on his arm. 

“ Thanks, my friend! 
siderate, indeed—”’ 

She broke off as a loud hail sounded from 
the woods near at hand. 

“ Ricardo Quintana!’’ she cried. 
has returned!” 

Ramon stared at her expressionlessly. 

“You rode hither from Santa Fe in 
Quintana’s company, and to-day you join 
him as he rides abroad on forest business. 
You are friendly with him?” 

She snapped her fingers lightly. 

“ A guide merely, Ramon—paid for his 
work. Hereafter, if you wish, I shall enjoy 
a more congenial escort.” 

Light came into his face. He leaned for- 
ward swiftly, but checked his impulsive 
movement as the dull thud of hoofs sound- 
ed close by. A moment later Ricardo ap- 
peared in the narrow trail where it de- 
bouched upon the glade. 

The Mexican’s face was guileless as he 
regarded the two standing there before him. 
He was volubly remorseful over his deser- 
tion of the seorita, which he explained as 
being due to his attempt to turn back cer- 
tain of the cattle that were escaping south- 
ward, away from the ranch. 

“‘ The steers for shipment have been cut 
out and driven into their corrals,” he end- 
ed. ‘I have already counted them. The 
tale is exact. But what is here?” he asked 
quickly, as his eyes fell on the dead bull 
near the stream. 

Briefly Ramon described the incident, 
minimizing his own part in the affair. They 
left the glade and took their way toward 
the ranch. At the fork of the road before 
the ranch house Claire bade her lover adios 
and turned homeward with Quintana. 

She was wrapped in thought for a time. 
The Mexican, too, maintained silence, keep- 
ing his eyes fixed on the road ahead. Once 
only he glanced sidewise at Claire’s brood- 
ing countenance—a quick, keen glance fol- 
lowed by a momentary frown; yet he did 
not break in upon her mood. 


You are con- 


“ He 
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Her mind was full of the young man 
whom she had just left, and of her sudden 
and quite unexpected conquest. She was 
perplexed and a little afraid. She could 
not understand her own reaction to Don 
Ramon’s outburst. Last night she had 
been mad—she must have been mad, for 
she would have given everything for a word 
from the young rancher who had so strange- 
ly captured her imagination. Now that 
the word had been spoken, she would have 
withdrawn, had it been possible. 

She was obscurely troubled. There was 
doubt in her heart, and there was a super- 
stitious sense of danger. She felt as if she 
had been pulled by some sudden undertow 
into a stream whose course she could not 
chart, whose end eluded her. 

She raised her eyes to the broad plain 
simmering in the sunlight, to the soft line 
of far mountains across the Rio Grande. 
With an effort she shook off her growing 
depression and turned to her companion. 

“T have been thinking of the Peni- 
tentes,” she said, “and their cruel folly. 
One would imagine that in a land like this 
—so beautiful, so inspiring — men would 
live nobly, as happy and unashamed as 

1? 

“ Men make of earth a hell, wherever 
they are,” returned Quintana promptly. 
“Tt is their nature, senorita!” 

The cynical comment, considering its 
source, astonished her. She stared at the 
speaker, and for an instant she thought 
that she surprised a look of bitterness in 
his widened eyes. Then he was smiling his 
sardonic smile once more, and his eyes nar- 
rowed sleepily. 

The momentarily revealing look left in 
Claire’s mind a curious impression. It 
seemed, through some associative alchemy, 
to rouse in her a memory of another face, 
different, but still the same—whose face 
she could not for the moment say. 

“You remind me of some one, Ricardo,” 
she said impulsively; ‘some one I knew 
years ago.” 

He shrugged indifferently. 

“A double? It is not at all unusual, 
Senorita. In Mexico I have known a man 
to be murdered on account of just such a 
chance resemblance.” 

His manner was pleasantly casual. How 
different, thought Claire, were these Mexi- 
cans from men of the Anglo-Saxon strain! 
She wondered who and what Quintana real- 
ly was. What had been his history? What 
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was going on behind the facade of his 
smooth, smiling face? 

His next words, spoken in his unvarying 
low voice, drove speculation from her mind 
and filled her with dismay. 

*“* When I said that I left you to run cat- 
tle, seworita, I lied. I left because I saw 
in the brush a man lurking—a man whom 
I suspected of treachery. I thought he 
should be observed, even as he was observ- 
ing you and Don Ramon.” 

Claire gasped. 

“ And you followed him?” 

“ Even to the end. [I trailed the one- 
eyed Pedro, servant of Don Tomaso. I 
was close by, prepared to intervene if neces- 
sary, when he lay hid at the edge of the 
glade where you and Don Ramon dismount- 
ed—and remained.” 

“ And you saw—” 

“What I saw,” said Ricardo gravely, 
“is locked in my heart. You may trust 
me, senorita!” 

x 


THE days moved slowly for Dolores 
Montoya, whose dream of love had van- 
ished, leaving a twilight sorrow in its stead. 
She had neither seen Ramon de Vargas nor 
heard of him since the night of their es- 
trangement. No longer did she hope for 
reconciliation; yet she did not blame the 
youth. There was no place in her heart for 
anger.. She accepted her loss as a fact dol- 
orous but inevitable, a fact to be met with 
the sword of courage and the iron buckler 
of faith. 

She was not yet aware of his new infatua- 
tion. She had heard, of course, of the 
daily visits that Claire Innes made to the 
Rancho del Oro. She knew, too, the osten- 
sible purpose of these trips—that the artist 
was engaged on a portrait of Ramon. Odd- 
ly, perhaps, it did not occur to her that 
another end was being served by the asso- 
ciation; that propinquity was fast blowing 
to a fire sparks struck by the contact of 
two responsive personalities. Hitherto, in 
the ‘eyes of Dolores, Claire had been a 
creature set apart, a being of a world other 
than hers, aloof, recondite. The girl’s feel- 
ing for the young artist was tinged with 
awe. She never dreamed that passion 


could mar the calm serenity of that fair 
face, or that Ramon, who had loved her 
once, could turn for solace to the cold, in- 
violable stranger. 

She awoke to the realities of the situa- 
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tion on the night of the fiesta of San Gua- 
dalupe—one of the periodic holidays with 
which the church enlivened the monotony 
of workaday existence for the folk of Tru- 
chas. All day had the town been given 
over to celebration of the festival. A bar- 
becue at the Rancho del Oro, a procession 
in the village—every house had discharged 
its quota of revelers to make the day 
noteworthy. 

When evening and the inevitable baile 
came, the long hall on the town’s outskirts, 
where the dance was held, was filled to 
overflowing. Guitars, a violin, and an ac- 
cordion furnished the music. The bare, 
pine-boarded room was lit by lamps hung 
on the wall, against which was ranged a 
row of straight-backed chairs. Elders sat 
here, for the most part. The dancing floor 
proper became the province of dark-skinned 
youths and maidens, who circled and 
swayed and stepped about in unalterable 
gravity to the melancholy strains of the 
orchestra. 

This dance was the feature of the holi- 
day to which Dolores had looked forward 
with most keen pleasure. Before the break 
with Ramon her anticipatory bliss had been 
unalloyed. Much time and forethought 
had she spent in devising her costume for 
the occasion. Her dress was black, inevi- 
tably, but of good material and tastefully 
designed. She wore her mother’s long- 
fringed mantilla—which was always saved 
for great occasions—silk hose, and dainty 
slippers, with her favorite fan and a flower 
for the hair. 

Golden dreams had been inwoven with 
the coarser stuff of the girl’s attire, and 
some of these remained. They lent her 
finery a touch of bright significance in her 
own sight. Perhaps, she thought with a 
timid expectancy that survived disillusion, 
Ramon’s eyes also might see there the evan- 
escent beauty which hope had sewn with 
slow and patient stitches. 

Dolores sat against the wall, beside 
round-eyed Ana, fanning herself with a 
grave youthful dignity. Her comely face 
was rapt, her dark eyes glowed. In that 
expectant moment the rude hall was to her 
a ballroom exquisite and nobly furnished, 
the music was persuasive, Pedro and Juan 
and Pablo and Vincente were gallant ca- 
balleros. Youth and a quickened heartbeat 
transfigured the scene, making of the home- 
ly gathering a spectacle gorgeous and 
sense-enthralling. 
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Thus was she sitting, thus dreaming, 
when Ramon entered with Claire on his 
arm. 

A murmur of admiration ran through the 
room at the advent of these two. All eyes 
were theirs. Don Ramon would grace any 
company, even the most exalted. His com- 
panion, the strange sefiorita, was a vision 
vouchsafed seldom to the eyes of men. She 
had donned for the occasion a clinging 
gown of rose, with a silver sash, and a fillet 
of silver was about her hair. Her cheeks 
and lips were red, her blue eyes vivacious. 
She seemed happy and without a care, as 
are the blest. 

Dolores stared at Claire, breathless with 
admiration; but her eyes first sought Ra- 
mon’s calm, proud young face, and they 
soon returned to it. There was a glow of 
elation in his expression. His eyes, roving 
about suddenly, dwelt on Dolores, who 
could feel that careless glance through all 
her being; but even as her heart fluttered 
in her breast, as she essayed to give Ramon 
a smile of greeting, his blank, uneager look 
swept past her and returned to his compan- 
ion, leaving Montoya’s daughter cold and 
desolate. 

Ramon spoke to the fair stranger, and 
placed an arm about her waist. She 
glanced laughingly up at him. A light 
leaped to his eyes that burned Dolores as 
if a hot coal had been pressed upon her 
heart. That look—that falsely loving look 
—in a moment burned to ashes the tender 
feeling in her breast. 

It seemed to her that she must scream 
aloud with the agony that came at knowl- 
edge of her lover’s recreancy. Her patient- 
ly woven dreams faded. She seemed sud- 
denly to have become pitifully poor, where 
once she had been rich. Illusion, with its 
fond joys, left her. In its stead she felt a 
new pain, a new despair, deeper and more 
corroding than any that she had known 
hitherto. 

The dancers were circling the room slow- 
ly—coming toward her. The eyes of the 
Americana flitted about, and a smile, half 
interested, half amused, hung on her lips. 
Would she, Dolores wondered wildly, smile 
at her defeated rival’s suffering? 

In that instant Montoya’s daughter felt 
that she could not by any exercise of reso- 
lution meet those mocking eyes, those red, 
triumphant lips. With her fan over her 
a she turned quickly and whispered to 
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“Wait for me here. Do not follow, on 
your soul!” 

She fled from the glaring room, from the 
hideous din, from a scene more hateful in 
her eyes than death. 

None saw her leave. If they saw her, 
none sought to stay her flight. She slipped 
from the room into a night of stars, into 
star-shot darkness as soothing to her 
strained nerves as sleep to a dismayed in- 
somniac. With lowered head and veil close 
drawn about her face, she passed the knot 
of men gathered at the door, fled down the 
short path to the road, and turned east- 
ward under the row of trees that lined the 
narrow way. 

The trees shut off the faint light of the 
stars, which elsewhere made objects dimly 
visible. There were few houses; the edge 
of town was here. At a safe distance from 
the lighted hail, where the lugubrious music 
sounded faint and thin, the girl paused, 
glanced hastily about, and flung herself 
down at the base of a great cottonwood, 
free at last to yield without restraint to the 
storm of emotions that assailed her. 

Pain seized her heart with cruel fingers. 
She gasped, writhing on the ground, and 
yet no tears came. The wish for surrender, 
the resignation that was hers by right of 
blood, had been replaced by fiercer pas- 
sions, equally her heritage from forbears as 
proud as they were fatalistic. Her love had 
turned to venom, to a yearning for venge- 
ance. She could have driven home the 
knife aimed at Ramon de Vargas’s breast, 
or strung joyfuliy the pulleys of the rack 
on which he had been stretched. She 
groaned, heavy with hate, grinding her 
small white teeth together furiously, clench- 
ing her hands till the nails bit the palms. 

In the midst of her paroxysm she paused 
at a sound near by. She silently raised 
herself on one elbow. Along the road 
walked a man, wraithlike in the faint radi- 
ance of the stars. As she sat staring, strain- 
ing her eyes, the cigarette between his lips 
glowed suddenly, and with a catch of her 
breath she recognized the gaunt features of 
her father. 

Don Tomaso Montoya stopped in his 
stride, even as the girl shrank back in- 
stinctively against the bole of the great cot- 
tonwood. He threw his head forward, lis- 
- tening. The patter of hoofs was audible. 
A horseman approached at a lope, drew 
up at Don Tomaso’s muttered hail, and 
swung lightly from the saddle. 
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“ How goes it, compadre?” was his low 
greeting. 

Montoya’s harsh voice sounded: 

“You are prompt, amigo! My sum- 
mons reached you—yes?” 

“ Si, senor,” returned the other, and 
glanced quickly about. 

His face was hidden in the black shadow 
of his sombrero, but from his build and his 
quick, decisive movements, no less than 
from his voice, Dolores knew him for Ri- 
cardo Quintana, the fire guard. It sur- 
prised her that he should be on terms of 
apparent intimacy with her father. Mon- 
toya was of old an enemy of the forest 
service. Moreover, this man was a stran- 
ger, a newcomer to Truchas—one properly 
subject to distrust by the leader of the 
Penitentes. How, then, the girl wondered, 
had the liaison come about? 

Astonishment gave place to apprehension 
as the man drew his horse into the shadow 
of the tree that sheltered her, and motioned 
to Don Tomaso to follow. The girl slipped 
quickly about the trunk of the cottonwood 
and crouched behind it, breathless, listening 
with all her ears. 

The voice of Quintana sounded: 

“You bade me attend upon you at once, 
senor. I am here.” 

Montoya remained silent for a space. 
Three times the red end of his cigarette 
glowed and faded before he said: 

“There is a matter of importance pend- 
ing, Ricardo—no less a matter than the re- 
moval of a thorn from the body of our 
order.” 

“ A thorn?” 

. “I speak of Ramon de Vargas. He must 
ie! 

The Mexican’s tone was casual as he 
asked: 

“The instrument, senor?” 

Montoya spoke with sudden volubility: 

“‘ The condemned has long been a foe to 
our society. He should have been disposed 
of before now; yet the task has subtle as- 
pects. The youth is well regarded locally, 
by reason of his name and lineage. His 
wealth also weighs with many. There is, 
too, the watchful care of that meddling 
priest, Father Felipe. We cannot risk hav- 
ing the guilt of the offender’s execution laid 
upon the order—” 

“A bullet,” broke in the other mildly, 
“leaves no trace of previous ownership; 
nor does a knife thrust bear the wielder’s 
signature.” 
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“ Knives and bullets,” observed the Peni- 
tente morosely, “do not move of them- 
selves. A hand must guide them.” 

Ricardo shrugged. 

“There will be hands enough, surely! 
Are not the loyal members of our fraternity 
sworn one and all to carry out your least 
command?” 

“ Not one,” countered Montoya, “ but 
has a weakness where Ramon de Vargas is 
concerned. Not one but dreads the wrath 
of the protecting priest—not one but my- 
self, and my enmity to the youth is too 
well known.” He paused, staring through 
the darkness at his silent companion. 
“ There is indeed one other—you, Ricardo! 
You have come but recently to Truchas. 
I alone know of your affiliation with the 
brethren of the cross. I alone have seen 
the credentials you presented at your com- 
ing. Should you act, you will be immune 
from all suspicion of complicity in the af- 
fair. It is for this that I have summoned 
you to-night to lay my command upon you. 
Slay Ramon de Vargas!” 

Quintana did not start. He showed no 
sign of surprise or of reluctance to under- 
take the gruesome task assigned him. He 
merely inquired: 

“And the manner of Ramon’s death, 
senor?” 

Don Tomaso straightened suddenly, as 
with relief. A note of satisfaction, of eager- 
ness, was in his voice as he replied: 

“Even now the youth lingers at the 
dance with the gringo woman who holds 
his thoughts for the moment. He will es- 

cort her home, doubtless, and then set out 
alone for the Rancho del Oro—for the fool 
Juan has been drunk since midday. One 
lurking along the road, in ambush on the 
mesa—”’ 

“Say no more, Don Tomaso,”» broke in 
the other. ‘‘ The matter is clear. One 
point, however—what will you do mean- 
while? Where will you be, that suspicion 
may pass you by?” 

Montoya hesitated imperceptibly before 
answering: 

“T return to the dance. When Ramon 
leaves, I shall seek out the priest and hold 
him in talk till the affair be complete. Thus 
will he be convinced that a hand other than 
mine struck the youth down.” 

They moved from the shadows. Ricardo 
mounted. 

“T shall report the outcome in the early 
hours, sevor,” he said, with a farewell wave 
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of the hand. “ Your house shall be the 
rendezvous.” 

He loped off eastward without more ado. 
Montoya stood for a moment, watching. 
Then, with a grunt of satisfaction, he 
turned and strode toward the lighted hall. 

For a time Dolores sat on as if enthralled. 
During the talk she had not moved. She 
was motionless still, but her heart beat 
quickly, and she was filled with excitement 
and a fierce, vindictive joy. So speedily, it 
seemed, had her unspoken prayers been an- 
swered! She would soon be avenged on 
her faithless lover! 


XI 


For a week or more Claire Innes had 
worked daily on her portrait of Ramon. 
Sittings took place at the youth’s ranch 
house, to which the artist rode each morn- 
ing on the horse he had put at her disposal. 
The picture was progressing well. For the 
rest, their relations, while outwardly un- 
changed from the status of friendship on 
which Claire had insisted, were drifting im- 
perceptibly but surely in the direction of a 
closer tie. 

Besides the sittings there were rides to- 
gether, starlit evenings in the patio and on 
the mesa, blithe days when it seemed as if 
they two were alone in a wide world of 
plains and mountains, of sweet winds under 
an overarching sky. At such times Claire 
knew that the attraction Ramon exercised 
upon her senses was working in her veins, 
although she let no inkling of the process 
reach his consciousness. She knew, too, 
with the sixth sense that women have, that 
her friend curbed his passion with the great- 
est difficulty, and then only because he 
deemed that it was her wish. A word from 
her—a look, merely—and barriers would 
be swept away by a flood of emotion. 

They had seldom appeared in town under 
the public eye. Claire had been warned 
by Isabel, as by Ricardo, of the danger of 
flouting local superstition in regard to her 
art—or, for that matter, of arousing preju- 
dice by flaunting her association with Ra- 
mon. He had long been known as a suitor 
for the hand of Dolores. Sympathy was 
now with Montoya’s daughter in the disas- 
trous outcome of that dead romance. 

Moreover, Claire had not forgotten the 
note sent to her lover by Montoya. She 
felt that the less often Ramon appeared in 
the village, among his former friends, the 
less peril there would be from the feud of 
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which he had hinted on that first day in 
the woods. 
When the fiesta came, her impulse was to 





avoid its celebration altogether, and to | 


spend the day with Ramon in the moun- 
tains; but here the youth balked. Though 
hostile to the Penitentes, he was loyal to the 
usual observances of his religious faith. He 
must take his customary part, he averred, 
in the festivities; his aid and presence were 
required. Then, too, the dance—would she 
not, for his comfort, yield him the privi- 
lege of escorting her thither on this excep- 
tional occasion? 

She gave in at length, the sooner since 
she ardently loved dancing. ‘They went 
together to the baile, and danced to their 
hearts’ content; yet, despite her undoubted 
pleasure, Claire was conscious throughout 
of a growing depression, of a vague premo- 
nition of misfortune. 

She thought that perhaps it was the sight 
of Dolores, sitting forlornly by the wall, 
which caused these monitory qualms. She 
had seen Montoya’s daughter daily at the 
mission school, and was no stranger to her 
suffering since the break with her former 
suitor; but to-night the girl’s distress 
seemed to have reached a climax. Her pale 
face, dull with pain, her shadowed eyes, 
staring dumbly as from a waxen mask, 
haunted Claire through the long evening. 

So keenly did she feel the other’s uncom- 
plaining grief that she spoke of it, against 
her wont, as Ramon left her at her door, 
after the dance was done. 

“My heart misgives me, Ramon,” she 
said softly, “‘ when I watch Dolores mutely 
bearing an undeserved affliction. I feel in- 
human, truly, to draw happiness from that 
which causes her such sharp pain. That 
I, who can live without it, should have your 
love, while she starves for the least crumb 
of your affection—it seems unfair, unjust. 
It troubles me more than I can say.” 

His face had hardened as her speech 
progressed; yet his voice was gentle as he 
replied: 

“ Perhaps the senorita is fatigued by the 
dancing—no? Or is it that you weary of 
my devotion?” 

She sighed. 

“ T value your devotion, Ramon—I value 
it greatly. It has made up for much that 
has happened to me. Perhaps, as you say, 
I am tired. To-morrow things will seem 
different, no doubt; and now good night, 
my friend!” 
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She watched him ride off, straight in the 
saddle, a noble young caballero. She was 
wondering how men could be so cruel—why 
women must love them, despite their 
cruelty. Had she plumbed the heart of 
Dolores, whom she pitied, had she suspect- 
ed the plot brewing against Ramon’s life, 
had she known of Quintana speeding to 
the ambush he had undertaken at Mon- 
toya’s behest, it is possible that her mood 
would have been softer toward her friend 
as he rode unsuspectingly away. 


Upon leaving Don Tomaso, the Mexican 
galloped first eastward, then northward. 
He seemed no whit disturbed by the sinis- 
ter nature of his undertaking. The mesa 
stretched before him inscrutable beneath 
the stars, yet more inscrutable even than its 
dim face were the scarred features of the 
solitary horseman. 

Where the lands of the Rancho del Oro 
began, the woods encroached upon the plain 
in a timbered wedge that reached within a 
hundred yards of the road. Here, if any- 
where, was the apt spot for ambush. One 
watching the rider might have surmised a 
reason for his apparent callousness; for, 
though he noted the place with an apprais- 
ing eye, he did not check his horse. He 
merely smiled grimly and gave the animal 
its head, nor did he draw rein until the dark 
bulk of the ranch house lay athwart his 
path. 

The place seemed utterly deserted. No 
lights were visible, no sounds marred the 
stillness of night. The members of the 
household were at the fiesta, apparently, 
disporting themselves in the saint’s honor, 
as good Christians should. Convinced of 
this, the intruder dismounted quickly and 
strode around the wing of the main build- 
ing, heading for a group of adobe cabins in 
the rear. 

At the door of each he paused, peering 
in, listening intently. Presently, from the 
opaque interior of a one-room shack, the 
sound of stertorous breathing reached his 
ears. He tiptoed inside and struck a 
match. On a pile of blankets in the corner 
he made out the prone form of Juan, Ra- 
mon de Vargas’s Indian servant, sunk in a 
stupor of unconsciousness. 

The man’s face was swollen and congest- 
ed, and dark veins stood out ropelike on his 
temples. A pungent alcoholic odor filled 
the room. Ricardo’s nostrils curled. 

“Don Tomaso spoke truth concerning 























this one’s state,” he observed; “ though in- 
deed ‘ drunk’ is but a feeble word for his 
condition!” 

He surveyed the room briefly. Then he 
stepped to the wall and lit a lantern hang- 
ing from a wooden peg. The sleeper did 
not stir. 

“ Refreshment,” decided the intruder, 
“is clearly necessary!” 

He dipped water from a tank outside and 
sluiced it unceremoniously over the sleep- 
er’s head and shoulders. The Indian 
choked and spluttered, and his bleared eyes 
opened. He tried to rise, but sank back 
with a groan, muttering feverish maledic- 
tions on the head of his disturber. 

Ricardo frowned. 

“The mescal in your brain is potent, 
my friend. It remains to contrive a still 
more powerful antidote!” 

Lifting one of the drunkard’s gnarled 
hands, he struck a match and calmly ap- 
plied the flame to Juan’s finger nails. The 
Indian sprang upright with a roar of rage 
and pain, wide awake this time. 

“Caramba!” he bellowed furiously, 
wringing the scorched member. “ Who are 
you, devil’s brother, that would rob Juan 
of his body’s ease?” 

For reply the visitor made a quick, mys- 
terious gesture, which seemed to be still 
more cogent than the torture that had pre- 
ceded it, for the eyes of the Indian rolled 
fearfully, and a look of wondering awe 
overspread his swarthy face. Falling to 
his knees, he groveled abjectly before the 
wielder of the mystic passport. 

“The sign!” he muttered. “ The sign 
which it is death for any but the head to 
use!” 

The other spoke no word. In silence he 
drew from his bosom a small cross of white 
stone, which gleamed red as the lantern 
light fell upon it. 

Veneration the most profound entered 


the dull eyes of the Indian. 


“‘ The holy relic, dipped once in Christ’s 
own blood, guarded since by the high pre- 
ceptor of the Penitentes! Oft have I heard 
of the talisman, and now my eyes rest upon 
it! But what do you here, master, in 
Juan’s humble dwelling?” 

Quintana replaced the token carefully. 
His somber gaze was fixed unwinkingly on 
his staring disciple. 

“Tt is a grave secret that you hold in 
your keeping, brother. To Montoya I 
have offered merely proofs of membership 
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in the society, hiding my true identity and 
rank. You, Juan, are the first in whose 
presence I have laid aside the mask.” 

A fanatic pride sprang to the Indian’s 
eyes. The high preceptor, supreme head 
of ali the brethren of the cross, was to him 
a figure half mythical, to be spoken of with 
bated breath. It seemed a miracle, no less, 
that this exalted personage should seek out 
so humble a member of the order. 

“Juan is honored, greatness!” he 
breathed. 

“It is not honor wholly that I would do 
you,” rejoined the other sternly. “I re- 
quire your aid; but first I would insure the 
most implicit obedience to my injunctions.” 

Juan’s eyes opened wide. 

“ Say on, eminence,” he muttered. “I 
shall obey!” 

‘* No one save yourself must for the pres- 
ent dream of my rank and proper titles. Is 
this understood?” 

Juan crossed himself devoutly. 

“So much is sworn, master!” 

The caller nodded. 

“That is good! For the rest, I would 
have you know that my errand is one of 
mercy.” Quintana paused, then resumed 
slowly: “I came hither from the founda- 
tion and the shrine in far-off Mexico, called 
by rumors of gross irregularities in the con- 
duct of the Truchas chapter. I will say 
nothing now of minor matters, for these 
shall be dealt with as is fitting, in proper 
sequence. The affair which engages my at- 
tention at the moment is more pressing— 
no less a thing than a dark plot against the 
life of your master, Don Ramon.” 

Astonishment marked the face of the 
listener. 

“ A plot against Don Ramon! But who 
would harm my master? There is not his 
like in all the region for goodness of heart, 
for true nobility. All in Truchas revere 
him.” 

An ironic smile touched the other’s lips. 

‘“¢ Montoya—does Montoya revere him?” 

Juan’s face darkened ominously. His 
huge hands clenched. 

“Ts it Montoya, senor, who threatens the 
well-being of Don Ramon?” 

Ricardo Quintana spoke with brusque 
decisiveness: 

“Enough, I have warned you! It may 
be that Montoya holds the youth’s non- 
conformity as a pretext to mask his per- 
sonal enmity, and would inflame sentiment 
against him on that ground. It may be 
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that I do not warn Don Ramon directly, 
knowing well his rash courage; or it may 
be that I would keep knowledge of the af- 
fair limited to members of our band. Be 
that as it may, I tell you that Don Ramon 
is in deadly peril. Even to-night, while 
you lay here in drunken sleep, I myself 
saved him from the hand of the assassin. 
Yet I cannot be everywhere. Henceforth 
yours is the responsibility to guard your 
master every hour, every minute. You 
must be his shadow, his shield. Bring me 
prompt news of aught untoward that hap- 
pens. From to-night we are his joint pro- 
tectors. As for this ”’—he indicated the 
jar of mescal by the wall—“ let not this 
enemy betray you further. Is all clear?” 

The Indian’s face expressed a dogged 
and loyal resolution. He took up the jar, 
and calmly poured its contents on the 
ground outside the door. 

“No more shall Juan yield to the astute- 
ness of the Evil One,” he said gravely; 
“nor will he neglect the duties you have 
pointed out. But yourself, are you not in 
danger also? Your high office, your sacred 
body—”’ 

“Peril is part and parcel of my life, 
brother. God keep you! Farewell!” 

Even while Juan bowed low before him, 
Quintana passed from the hut; and a mo- 
ment later the rattle of horses’ hoofs sound- 
ed in diminishing staccato. 

The Indian cast an awed glance about 
the room wherein, so short a time ago, 
sanctity had moved and spoken. He fell 
to his knees piously, thrusting his arms 
high above his head. His eyes were filled 
with tears of ecstasy. 

“May the saints guide this arm and 
sharpen this dull brain of mine! If there 
be choice, let this useless body feel the 
pangs of death, in order that my master 
may be saved thereby!” 


XII 


At the point on the boundaries of the 
Rancho del Oro where the woods drew in 
Ricardo turned his horse toward the tim- 
ber, dismounted at its edge, and sat down 
calmly, with his back against a juniper tree. 
He rolled and lit a cigarette, puffing slow- 
ly. He was thinking of many things, but 
chiefly of a certain desperate undertaking 
on which he had embarked—a venture of 
which he fervently hoped that no one in 
Truchas but himself was aware. 

For the present he deemed it essential 
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that he should play a waiting game, keeping 
his main purpose hidden, while securing 
such information as he could concerning 
Don Tomaso’s moves. With this in mind 
he had called upon Juan, and had brought 
him smartly to heel. By using the lever- 
age of the Indian’s devotion to his master, 
and of his own pretensions to power in the 
mystic order, he believed that he had se- 
cured a trustworthy assistant in the struggle 
opening before him. 

Ramon de Vargas would be safer, too, 
with Juan forewarned—though as to this 
Ricardo was not overly concerned. All he 
knew was that he himself had not the 
slightest intention of killing the young 
rancher. Montoya must think him a fool 
indeed, to imagine that he would put his 
neck thus lightly into a noose. 

But he had no love for Ramon himself. 
That much was obvious from the grim look 
he cast on the youth when at length he 
came in sight, riding homeward along the 
road alone. 

“ The irony of fate, hombre,” the watch- 
er muttered, “‘ that I should save your life!” 

He pinched out his cigarette and mount- 
ed as soon as Ramon was well away. Then 
he loped leisurely townward, to the dwell- 
ing of Montoya. 


Don Tomaso arrived home in the small 
hours. He was in high good humor at the 
trend of events. He hoped that he was 
well rid of his young enemy without the 
slightest danger of being charged with the 
crime of murder. That lay on Ricardo’s 
head—a head of little value, the Penitente 
reflected pleasantly, to any one save its un- 
important owner. 

But as he perceived the dejected face of 
his emissary, who arose from the threshold 
as he approached, his own brow suddenly 
grew dark. 

“What news, Ricardo?” he demanded. 
“Why do you appear thus with a mien of 
ill omen, instead of the glad face of duty 
faithfully performed?” 

The Mexican gazed up at him sulkily. 

“The man bears a charmed life—” he 
began, but stopped at the other’s furious 
countenance. 

Montoya’s clenched hand was uplifted, 
and his lips worked soundlessly. Then, ab- 
ruptly, he lowered his hand and led the 
way into the living room, where he threw 
logs on the glowing embers that lay on the 
hearth. 
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“ Speak!” he ordered harshly. ‘‘ Speak, 
and to a prompt issue!” 

Quintana’s frank face was troubled. His 
voice held a note of mild apology. 

“No one, Don Tomaso, could do more 
than I.” 

“ Speak, man! Do not spin out your 
words! How did the dog escape you?” 

A sullen look came into the Mexican’s 
eyes. It was no fault of his, the look 
seemed to say, if the affair, so well planned, 
so faithfully executed, had miscarried. 

“T lay hidden in the brush where the 
land of the Rancho del Oro begins—at the 
edge of the timber, not a hundred yards 
from the road. You know the spot, Don 
Tomaso?” 

“T know all,” rejoined the other sourly, 
“ save the reason for your failure.” 

“‘ Well, then, I waited there till a horse- 
man approached by the road from Truchas 
—a rider on a black horse with one white 
foot.” 

“ A horse, numskull, which I have seen 
daily since he was foaled. No need to 
quote his points. The rider was Ramon de 
Vargas?” 

“None other, sewor—I laid my carbine 
in rest, aiming for the head. It is better 
so; a head wound means quick death and 
no tales told, whereas a bullet through the 
lungs, or the body—” 

“‘ Peace—peace! You missed, then?” 

Ricardo’s face expressed perplexity. 

“The devil protected him — that only 
can explain the curious fact. At the dis- 
tance I am deadly with the rifle. I cannot 
miss. My sights are trained. I see the 
head above and forward of the ear. I fire. 
The hat of Don Ramon leaps from his 
head, but he is unharmed. With the speed 
of thought he whirls his horse and drives 
full tilt toward me. No one, senor, not 
cherished of the Evil One would hazard his 
life thus!” 

“ And you?” 

“T fire once more, aiming this time at 
the heart—a larger target. With the re- 
port, the horse of Don Ramon stumbles 
and falls. The rider leaps unhurt to his 
feet and advances on foot, firing his re- 
volver as he comes. Bullets fly about me, 
scattering twigs and leaves upon me. The 
thought comes, is it wise to linger, facing 
one befriended of the fiend?” 

Disgust lay on Montoya’s bony visage. 

“ Your gun was not yet empty?” 

The facile raconteur shrugged. 
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“My gun? What is a gun in such case, 
senor? I fire—yes, but the lock jams. I 
am defenseless. Just time have I to mount 
and escape through the woods, lucky that 
the youth’s mount has fallen and cannot be 
spurred in pursuit. I make my way here, 
perhaps an hour ago, to await your coming. 
That is the tale, senor!” 

Montoya’s stare was deadly. He strug- 
gled for control ere he remarked with bitter 
scorn: 

“You have bungled the matter beyond 
repair. Did Don Ramon recognize you, 
think you?” 

“God grant the contrary!” replied Quin- 
tana earnestly. He paused, a reflective 
look in his eyes. “I have pondered the 
outcome of the affair at length, while wait- 
ing for you here. The thought emerges, 
would it not be wise—since the youth ob- 
viously is in the keeping of the father of 
sin — to invoke the united power of our 
order for his destruction, rather than trust 
to the ministrations of a single executioner, 
however competent?” 

The Penitente was silent for a space, 
glaring at the marplot with a glance of min- 
gled wrath and suspicion. Quintana had 
not heretofore impressed him as the stupid 
clod his words and manner implied. On 
the other hand, there had been no earlier 
test of the man’s true mettle. There could 
not, Don Tomaso assured himself, be aught 
hidden beneath this inefficient mien. Ri- 
cardo’s eyes were guileless as a child’s, his 
soft-voiced tones held nothing of duplicity. 

The doubt died out of the gaunt Span- 
iard’s regard. He waved a brusque hand. 

“Begone, bungler! The sight of you 
has become a burden to my eyes. No word 
of what has transpired—this as you value 
your life, my friend!” 

With a murmured adios the youth quit- 
ted the room and the house. When he had 
won safely outside, he threw a backward 
look, in which appeared faintly derisive 
mirth. 

“‘ For the moment, old fox, your teeth are 
pulled!” he murmured. ‘“ Now there is be- 
tween us a duel to the death—whose death, 
and when, time only will divulge!” 

The Penitente sat on alone, chewing the 
bitter cud of disappointment. He had, he 
conceded gloomily, been deceived in the 
instrument he had chosen for his purpose. 
Ricardo might be loyal, but he was an ar- 
rant fool. 

He had voiced this unpalatable conclu- 
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sion aloud, with emphasis, when he started 
at a cool voice behind him. 

“T am not certain of this one’s loyalty 
to you, my father, nor yet that he is a fool; 
but if he be a fool, it is well to remember 
that sometimes from the mouths of fools 
drops wisdom.” 

Dolores stood beside him. The swaying 
curtain from whose shelter she had stepped 
showed the nature of her hiding place. 

The brow of Don Tomaso lowered. Was 
he to be spied upon, he asked himself bit- 
terly, even in the bosom of his household? 
His lips parted to rebuke the eavesdropper, 
but no words came; for even as they trem- 
bled on his lips he stopped in wonder at the 
coldness of his daughter’s tones and the un- 
familiar hardness of her face. 

The girl saw the amazement in his eyes, 
and answered it ere he could question her. 

“ Recently, in this very room, I pleaded 
with you for the life of Don Ramon de 
Vargas. Now, since I have fathomed his 
black treachery, I shall mourn while he 
lives and rejoice at tidings of his death!” 

Don Tomaso stared, a look of incre- 
dulity on his countenance. What meant 
the girl by this abrupt about-face, this sud- 
den hatred of one whom she had so lately 
loved? 

A thought solved his quandary. In his 
mind’s eye he saw Ramon and the fair 
Americana circling in the dance, while Do- 
lores, neglected and thrice shamed, sat by 
the wall, gazing at the scene with anguish 
in her eyes. 

“Tt is the artist, the heretic—Ramon’s 
new light of love?” 

Dolores nodded curtly. 

“Even so! Had Ramon yielded to fate, 
our separation would have pained me, yet 

would my heart have still been faithful to 
him through all. Had his love weakened by 
the long attrition of time, I could perhaps 
have forgiven him; but that while still 
warm he should have cast aside our love, 
and laid his false heart down at another’s 
feet—ah, that is beyond forgiveness! We 
are one now, father, in our desire for 
vengeance on the traitor!” 

Montoya’s face shone. It was a woman’s 
reasoning, he granted; yet the girl’s motive 
was unimportant beside the fact of her sup- 
port. She was an ally not to be despised. 

“You spoke of Ricardo,” he prompted 
eagerly, “and of a truth fallen from his 
ips.” 

She frowned thoughtfully. 
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“Why, yes, father. Can you not see 
that a single assassin, however astute, must 
be discovered, or, if not, that suspicion of 
the deed will fall inevitably on the Peni- 
tentes? Better that the band be won to 
condemn Don Ramon as a body. In their 
support lies your strength—thus far was 
Quintana right. The brethren will then 
stand together behind you. With their aid 
to countenance the deed, you can defy the 
law, the priest whom you fear—” 

“ But—excommunication?” 

Dolores shrugged. 

“ Better be cast out of the church with 
your companions than alone; and Don Ra- 
mon will trouble us no more. There is the 
main issue!” 

The Penitente gnawed his lip in a fever 
of indecision. 

“Tf the brethren are to be won to coun- 
tenance his death, how may the miracle of 
their conversion be accomplished?” 

The girl gazed at him fixedly. 

“A plan has occurred to me—a plan 
that should effect the end desired. I shall 
unfold it to you, father!” 


XIII. 


Mass was over in the little church of 
Truchas. Dark-skinned worshipers—wom- 
en with black shawls about their heads, men 
with wide sombreros and _ stiff boots— 
emerged from the cool interior to blink in 
the warm brilliance of the September sun. 
They lingered in knots and clusters about 
the entrance, waiting with a veiled expect- 
ancy for some foreseen dénouement. 

Presently a stir went through the various 
groups, and all eyes centered on the white- 
pillared doorway as Ramon de Vargas ap- 
peared. On his arm was the fair stranger 
with whom gossip recently had been so 
busily concerned. She was beautiful—that 
none could gainsay. For the rest, the less 
said the better—though much was passed 
from lip to lip, notwithstanding. 

She was, charged the more daring, affi- 
anced to the Evil One. Did she not deal 
in forbidden crafts? Did she not. preserve 
in the strong hues of life the features and 
forms of sinful mortals, perishable by the 
nature of their being? Had she not, as all 
knew by now, cast a spell on Ramon, so 
that he neglected earlier devoirs—even the 
business of the ranch, his splendid heritage? 
Did she not make daily assignations with 
the youth, meet him unattended, and spend 
long hours in his company? Were not the 




















facts vouched for solemnly by sundry for- 
tunate observers? The shame passed all 
belief! 

Ramon’s head was high, and he seemed 
unaware of his curious fellow villagers. His 
companion, on the contrary, glanced about 
her interestedly, amused, apparently, by 
the commotion that her appearance caused. 

Her trunks had come by freight wagon 
soon after her arrival. To-day she wore 
white, summery clothes and a large hat with 
drooping brim, from which her face peered 
out as from a frame. In this light armor 
she met with an unvarying smile the scowl- 
ing looks that greeted her. 

She knew, roughly, what the people were 
thinking and saying. From Isabel and 
others she had learned of the cumulative 
storm of disapproval that her conduct was 
causing. Since the fiesta two weeks ago, 
criticism had achieved point and venom. 
Her presentiment of ill fortune at that time 
appeared to have been grounded on reality, 
after all. 

She had determined to accept the situa- 
tion, however, and as far as possible to ig- 
nore gossip and hostile demonstrations. 
What she did not realize, in making this de- 
cision, was the existence of certain under- 
currents at work against her—influences 
secret but deftly designed for her destruc- 
tion. Of these she was to hear this very 
morning. 

Shortly after her return from church a 
caller was announced—no less a personage 
than Father Felipe. Isabel Otero, invent- 
ing an excuse to disappear, left her friend 
and the priest alone together. 

Instantly Claire found that the visitor 
was examining her with an appraising and 
even a critical eye. She felt sure that the 
meeting had been prearranged, that the 
padre had come to see her with a definite 
purpose in mind. 

‘You were at mass to-day, seworita,” he 
began smoothly. “ That is well. Not yet, 
however, have you even once attended the 
confessional.” 

Her face was demure. 

“I’m afraid you'll find me more than 
half a heathen, father!” 

The caller shook a regretful head. 

“ The Seforita Otero has confided to me 
something of your spiritual state. She fears 
for your salvation, my child.” 

A faint smile hovered about the girl’s 
lips. She was wondering when the other 
would come to the point. It is possible 
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that Father Felipe guessed her thought, for 
he said bluntly: 

“T came to-day not to chide you for a 
lack of piety, senorita, but to impress on 
you the peril of your flagrant liaison with 
Don Ramon de Vargas.” 

Claire stared, speechless. This was di- 
rect speaking with a vengeance! She could 
not but admire the priest’s forthrightness, 
even while indignation at his assumption 
rose hot within her. 

“Mind you,” he went on quickly, “I 
do not charge that you have sinned irrev- 
ocably. In your own eyes you may be 
innocent of all wrongdoing; yet in the eyes 
of my people you are already adjudged 
guilty of the worst.” 

“Much good may it do them!” raged 
Claire. ‘“ The—the idiots!” 

The priest’s face was grave. His shrewd 
eyes were fixed on his companion in an in- 
tent, unwinking regard. 

“Your comment is beside the point—as 
is, indeed, the question of the truth or fal- 
sity of the indictment. What is important 
is that you should realize the nature of your 
position—the very real danger that encom- 
passes you. Will you be frank with me?” 

“T have nothing to hide, father—noth- 
ing whatever!” 

He smiled grimly. 

“Bueno! You came to Truchas to 
paint, as I understand the matter—and for 
no other reason?” 

“To paint and to rest. I knew Isabel 
Otero, my one-time schoolmate—” 

“You knew of the local bias against 
artists, and that religious subjects only were 
thought fit material for the painter’s 
brush?” 

“TI did not learn that until after I ar- 
rived. Indeed, it was that which first led 
me to seek Don Ramon as a model. I 
wanted local types, and I found myself 
blocked on all sides. Even the children 
screamed with fright when they found me 
drawing them. Don Ramon, free from the 
general superstition, consented to sit for 
me. That is the whole story!” 

Father Felipe’s eyebrows lifted slightly. 

“Ts that in truth,” he asked gently, “ the 
whole story?” 

The girl’s face grew slowly crimson. It 
was not, she knew well enough. Yet why, 
she asked herself resentfully, should she re- 

veal more than this to the inquisitive priest? 

He leaned forward earnestly. 

“‘T would help you, sevorita, believe me; 
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but you must trust me—that is essential. 
You will not deny that Don Ramon has 
owned his love for you—Don Ramon, who 
before your coming was said to be affianced 
to the daughter of Don Tomaso Montoya?” 

The blood left Claire’s face suddenly. 
Her voice was cold as she replied: 

“That question, father, is one for Don 
Ramon himself to answer.” 

Her interlocutor smiled imperturbably. 

“It is already answered. The fact is 
common knowledge. But your regard for 
him—how strong has it become? Do you 
amuse yourself with the spectacle of his in- 
fatuation, or are you serious in the affair? 
Will you wed Don Ramon?” 

For a breath an explosion seemed immi- 
nent. The girl’s blue eyes flashed, and her 
lips opened on a quick retort. Then, sud- 
denly, she recognized the other’s right, from 
his standpoint, to question her. 

She was in a sense an interloper. She 
had come from the world outside, uninvited, 
to set the whole town by the ears. Truchas 
was the priest’s province, its people were his 
charges to oversee and guide. Small won- 
der that he felt it his privilege to discover 
her attitude in the premises! 

She felt, too, that for some reason he was 
friendly toward her—that he would help 
her, as he said, though for his own ends. 
In the circumstances it seemed to her that 
frankness on one point, at least, might be 
advisable. 

“ As to the nature and extent of my feel- 
ings, father,” she said slowly, “I cannot 
speak. What matters it, in any case, so 
long as I control them? But this much I 
will say, and it is final—I shall never wed 
Don Ramon.” 

For a long moment he stared at her as 
if he would read her inmost thoughts; then 
his stern face relaxed. 

“ That is good—very good!” He leaned 
back in his chair and brought the finger 
tips of his hands together. ‘“ There will be 
little difficulty, then,” he added mildly, “ in 
your resigning for a time the pleasure of 
Don Ramon’s companionship.” 

Claire’s eyes opened wide. 

“You mean?” 

“ Senorita Otero tells me that you intend 
to stay on here indefinitely. That being 
so, I warn you that until the present situa- 
tion changes you and Don Ramon must not 
be seen together. You must not meet for 
any reason.” 

She laughed shortly. 
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“TI am fond of Ramon, father. More- 


over, his portrait is but half done. Why, 
because I have said I would not marry him, 
must the alternative be to shun him?” 

“Because,” the priest returned gravely, 
“to do otherwise means death to him, and 
perhaps to you also. You have heard of 
the Penitentes?” 

“ Of course,” she returned. “I have also 
heard that I have already earned this dis- 
approval; but, father, do you not exagger- 
ate their will to evil—or their power?” 

For a space the priest said nothing. His 
face was calmly meditative. 

“T shall tell you what happened to a 
young man who came to Truchas not so 
long ago,” he said presently. ‘He was 
incredulous as are you concerning the 
strength and the vindictiveness of the dark 
brethren. He was a writer. He would 
probe the secrets of the order and publish 
them to the world.” 

“ And—” she prompted, when Father 
Felipe paused. 

“ And,” continued the priest, “‘ one morn- 
ing this young man was found on the mesa, 
buried to the neck in sand—in close prox- 
imity to a colony of giant ants. It is said, 
though I myself cannot vouch for the truth 
of the indictment, that the Penitentes had 
passed judgment on the stranger, and had 
executed him.” 

“ How terrible! 
about it?” 

Father Felipe shrugged. 

“What could be done? There was no 
proof—suspicion only. The youth’s slay- 
ers are at large to-day. Perhaps they are 
waiting for other victims—Ramon and 
yourself, possibly.” 

Claire shivered involuntarily. 

“This youth was a stranger, and was 
known to be inimical to the order, whereas 
Ramon—” 

“ Ramon,” broke in the priest, “has al- 
ways declined to join the society. For this 
reason Don Tomaso Montoya refused the 
hand of his daughter to the youth, who 
thereupon plunged straightway into a des- 
perate flirtation with yourself. This, cou- 
pled with your art, has been the subject of 
a@ growing scandal in Truchas. So much 
you know, I take it. What perhaps you 
have not learned is that Montoya, who 
hates Ramon, has used the facts as a foun- 
dation on which to erect a structure of in- 
trigue. Of late he has been using all his 
influence against you both, enlarging upon 
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truth, inflaming local feeling, working night 
and day to the end that sentence of death 
should be passed upon you by the Penitente 
council. If this occurs, nothing can save 
you!” 

As the situation became plain to her, 
Claire felt her weakness, She was alone, 
surrounded by enemies. Isabel was on her 
side, but Isabel had no power to aid her. 
She did not yet wholly trust the priest. 
There was Ramon— 

“T must tell Ramon of this!” she cried. 
“T must take counsel with him that we 
may escape—”’ 

“ And sign his death warrant?” queried 
the padre sharply. She gazed at him un- 
certainly. ‘“ Think you I would not myself 
have warned Don Ramon, did I not fore- 
see the effect of the disclosure on his im- 
petuous nature? He is watched night and 
day. Nothing would please Montoya more 
than an assault by the youth, for that would 
justify his murder. No, senorita, there is 
but one chance for you both. See. I will 
betray a trust! This week the order holds 
its monthly meeting. Montoya will attack 
you in the conclave, but you will be de- 
fended—TI will see to that, if you follow my 
ruling meanwhile. No word to Ramon de 
Vargas, no meeting with him until the coun- 
cil has returned a verdict! May I not count 
on you for this?” 

The priest’s earnestness carried convic- 
tion. Claire felt that she must trust to his 
discretion. A week—that was not very 
long; it could be endured. 

“You can count on me, father!” she 
burst out impulsively. ‘‘ No word to Ra- 
mon, no meeting with him until you tell me 
it is safe!” 

XIV 


CrarreE found the fulfillment of her 
promise to avoid Ramon more difficult by 
far than its mere formulation. Her trou- 
bles began on the day after her talk with 
Father Felipe. She had agreed to meet 
Ramon early that morning at the Rancho 
del Oro, for a sitting, and she determined 
to ignore the engagement; but scarcely half 
an hour had elapsed beyond the time set 
when the hoofbeats of a running horse 
sounded outside, and Juan knocked at the 
dodr. 

Claire herself admitted the Indian, who 
handed her a note, with the brief comment: 

“A message from my master, senorita!” 
She took the missive with apparent calm, 
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though her heart beat disquietingly. She 
read the scrawled contents with a pensive 
look. 


Cara mia, I await you! The time appointed is 
past and overpast—why do you not come? I 
would myself ride to seek you, did I not hope 
that you may appear at any moment. If this 
word reaches you, set my mind at rest, I pray 
you! 

She crumpled the sheet absently, won- 
dering what to do. She had agreed not to 
communicate with Ramon, but this urgent 
note demanded attention. The spirit of her 
compact, she decided, would be best served 
by a plain statement of her intentions—and 
then silence. 

“ Tell your master,” she said to the mes- 
senger, ‘“‘ that necessity keeps me from him 
for a time. I cannot explain further now; 
but assure him that I act for the best, from 
reasoned judgment, rather than from any 
wish to deprive myself of the pleasure of 
his companionship.” 

“1 will tell Don Ramon,” returned the 
man, and mounted his steaming horse. 

The girl stood looking after him as he 
galloped off, her face thoughtful. It oc- 
curred to her, too late, that her impulsive 
message might have an effect other than 
what she had intended—that Ramon might 
be impelled to seek her out in person and 
demand a clearer explanation of her sudden 
resolution. Such a meeting must be avoid- 
ed—that was plain enough. She decided 
to saddle her horse, and to seek the woods 
and solitude. 

Apprising Isabel of her plan, she set out 
without delay, and took the mountain trail 
that led from the flat at the town’s eastern 
edge. The forest reserve was threaded by 
many such trails, part of the government’s 
intricate fire protective system. The dis- 
trict ranger and his men knew where each 
one led. To Claire they were merely ways 
into the unknown, but she did not doubt 
that she could find her way out as easily as 
she was entering the woods. 

She rode slowly, letting her horse choose 
his own gait, and drinking in with a grate- 
ful sense of peace the stillness, the cool, im- 
personal aloofness of the forest. Tall pines 
shaded the trail; sparse undergrowth grew 
beneath the trees. 

The coil of the girl’s thoughts became 
smoother, and for the first time in many 
days she could envisage her affairs objec- 
tively. Her entanglement with Ramon fell, 
for the time being, into right proportion 
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with the general scheme of her existence. 
Life was a jewel of many facets; why focus 
too exclusively on one, however alluring? 

The winding trail grew steeper as it led 
upward, and at length Claire found that she 
was climbing a long ridge. As she ap- 
proached its summit, the trees thinned, and 
the view southward and westward opened 
out—mile upon mile of moving green, the 
mesa beyond, with the little town at its 
southeastern rim. 

Turning to her course once more, through 
the tree tops ahead of her she saw the tow- 
ering mass of Truchas Peak, with the cross 
on its rocky face looking larger than it had 
ever seemed before. The view was partly 
blocked by an intervening hilltop. In a 
cleared space on the highest point of this 
minor eminence was a crude log cabin, be- 
fore which sat a man, staring at the wide 
forest spread out beneath him. 

Claire frowned with vexation. For the 
moment she felt that the silent watcher, not 
herself, was an intruder. He had destroyed 
a spell. Then her face cleared as she recog- 
nized Quintana, the fire guard, and realized 
that she had come unawares upon his sta- 
tion. 

He turned at her hail and waved to her 
with a faint smile of welcome. 

“So you have found me out, senorita?” 

There was, she thought, a question in his 
eyes —a question from the one that his 
words expressed. She answered him with 
a light laugh. 

“An accident, purely. I was riding at 
hazard, seeking nature’s own face—and I 
find you!” 

The badinage, once it had escaped her, 
left her mildly astonished at her attitude to- 
ward the man. She did not know why, but 
from the moment when she first saw him 
clearly, on the evening of her arrival, he 
had affected her as would an old, tried 
friend. She felt that she could rely on 
him, if need be. She felt, too, that beneath 
his unimpressive exterior, under the wrap- 
pings of his insignificant position, there was 
a personality fearless, wise, and generously 
loyal. 

Perhaps, she thought, her feeling was 
prompted by his resemblance to some one 
whom she had known—a fact on which she 
had already mentally commented. 

He was consulting a watch and frowning 
reflectively. 

“Tf the sevorita wishes—it is time I rode 
to the lookout on the peak and back. Will 
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you ride with me? The view from there is 
truly magnificent.” 

The ridge on which they stood, Claire 
saw now, was a shoulder springing from the 
larger mountain a mile or more distant. 
She had often wanted a nearer view of the 
great cross, and this chance would afford 
her the opportunity she wished. 

She agreed to his suggestion eagerly. 

‘“‘ But can you leave your station?” 

“ Assuredly! I watch for fires, as you 
know. A trail leads from here to the look- 
out on the peak, and from points along the 
way I can see even more of the forest than 
from here. From the lookout the country 
is visible for many miles. Twice a day I 
make the ride—once in the morning, once 
in the late afternoon.” 

While speaking, he had been busy loos- 
ing a hobbled horse that stood near by, sad- 
dled and bridled. He mounted and set out 
along the trail, the girl following. 

They rode for an hour before reaching 
their destination; but, once there, Claire 
felt well repaid for her trouble. The look- 
out was built high up on the mountainside, 
above the timber line. They faced south; 
the whole broad range stretched endlessly 
before them, ridge after timbered ridge, 
with the silver threads of streams along the 
canons between. The millions of trees 
seemed to form a tapestry, close-woven and 
thick. In the clear air the spacious outlines 
of the hills rose and fell gracefully like 
waves, green near by, with hues more deli- 
cate as distance intervened. At the hori- 
edge they seemed to melt into the 
sky. 

“We are on top of the world now,” said 
the girl raptly. “The kingdoms of the 
earth seem small in this perspective!” 

Ricardo had dismounted, and was sweep- 
ing the watershed with a keen glance. No 
smoke was visible. He relaxed and turned 
to his companion with his unvarying faint 
smile. 

“The mountains hold a message for us, 
senorita, if we would but take it. There is 
silence everywhere, but the trees and the 
hills speak to the heart in a language of 
their own.” 

“What do they say, Ricardo?” 

He shook his head soberlv. 

“ T think that to different people they say 
different things—that is their magic. To 
me they whisper of the vanity of human 
ambition, of the strength of truth and 
honor, of the reality of death. To you, per- 
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haps, they would speak a word of warning, 
an admonition to keep your courage.” 

“You think me lacking in courage?” 

He gazed at her fixedly. 

“T think you may need all you have of 
it, senorita, before many hours have 

d.” 

Claire clenched her hands, which had be- 
come suddenly unsteady. What did this 
stranger know? How far had he plumbed 
her secret—the secret only half acknowl- 
edged to herself? 

He had been a witness of that first scene 
in the glade with Ramon, she remembered. 
Doubtless he had heard gossip of her con- 
duct since; but he had said that he was on 
her side, and would aid her if he could. She 
was suddenly aware that she believed him 
-—that, despite the warnings of her expe- 
rience, she trusted him. 

“Is love, Ricardo,” she broke out, “a 
blessing or a curse?” 

His face did not change as he replied: 

“Love is a force, senorita, in itself 
neither good nor evil. As we misuse it or 
apply it wisely it works harm or benefit.” 

She gestured impatiently. 

“ But how can one know when—or whom 
—to love?” 

“ We learn by living, senorita,” 

Her lips curled bitterly. 

“So I thought once; now I am not so 
sure. I have lived, to my sorrow. I came 
to Truchas, out of the world, to find peace 
and a chance to work; and now—here—”’ 

“ Yes, senorita?” 

“T thought I had learned my lesson and 
won control of my emotions, if not actual 
happiness; yet even now I find that I can- 
not rule my heart, Ricardo!” 

He did not smile now. There seemed to 
be a shadow in his half closed eyes. 

“You have no quarrel with love, seno- 
rita, aS you imagine—nor with life. It is 
fate that has hurt you—fate and your own 
unhappy ignorance. Your choice in love 
has been unfortunate.” 

“ But how can one know? What is to 
tell one whether the loved person is worthy 
or unworthy?” 

For a long moment Quintana stared at 
her without speaking. It seemed that a 
struggle went on in his mind. At length he 
spoke—abruptly, harshly, as it appeared 
to her: 

“T can tell you, if you wish, in the pres- 
ent instance. Your infatuation for Don 
Ramon de Vargas, seiorita, bears the seeds 
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of disaster only. Happiness lies not that 
way for you!” 

Her face flushed slowly. She realized 
whither her momentary weakness had led 
her. That she should have been drawn to 
discuss with her former guide a thing so 
secret and so intimate seemed to her a mat- 
ter for humiliation. 

Ricardo noted the signals in her cheeks, 
in her averted eyes, and read the signs 
aright. 

“ Forgive me!” he said quickly. “ No 
words—mine least of all—will mend the 
situation that oppresses you. Yet I will 
say this—that there are others besides your- 
self involved in the affair whose fringes we 
have touched. Soon, perhaps, I can tell 
you more of what I know, but not now, 
senorita. Now I would have you simply 
trust me, knowing that I am working for 
your interests.” 

She rose to her feet and cast a last look 
about her. The cross on the rock face of 
the huge peak loomed impressively above 
them; yet at close range its lines seemed 
rough and crudely made. The effect was 
that of a thing flawed in the making. 

“ The cross looks better from a distance,” 
she commented, in an attempt at diversion. 

Ricardo smiled grimly. 

“ As do many of our idols, senorita. The 
details cannot stand close inspection.” 

“ Yet the symbol stands,” she returned 
bravely. ‘‘ It weathers time, and so its wor- 
shipers are consoled for its defects.” 

The fire guard gazed reflectively below, 
where a mass of broken rock strewed the 
steep mountainside. 

“ That rock slide beneath us was once 
part of the cliff above. The whole moun- 
tain hangs together loosely, shaken in ages 
past by the secret forces of the earth. 
Some day, senorita—any day—the cliff and 
the cross on its face may fall—and plunge 
to the valley bed in a cataclysm of destruc- 
tion. The cross, like any other mundane 
thing, is doomed!” 

Her lips were parted for reply, but she 
stopped as the man’s eyes widened sudden- 
ly and went past her. She turned and saw, 
rising from the slope farther down, a thin 
column of smoke—sure warning of a forest 
fire beginning. 

“T must leave you, seforita. In our 
work, nothing takes precedence of a fire 
starting in the woods. This one seems 
small, as yet. Will you await my return, 
or ride back by the trail we came on?” 
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“T will ride back,” she decided. 
way is plain.” 

He vanished over the edge of the rim as 
she spoke, and was working his way down- 
ward toward the smoke. Claire watched 
him for a moment. Then she turned her 
horse’s head southward and rode along the 
trail. 

She had reached the ridge, and was 
threading her way in the direction of the 
fire station halfway down. So absorbed 
was she in her thoughts that she failed to 
observe a horseman standing in the narrow 
path. She had approached to within fifty 
feet of him before she raised her head, to 
see Ramon de Vargas, silent, motionless as 
@ mounted statue, awaiting her. 


XV 


CLAIRE rode forward calm-faced and 
steady-eyed, although Ramon’s unexpected 
appearance dumfounded her. Juan had de- 
livered her message, she concluded, and Ra- 
mon had followed her posthaste, as she had 
feared he might, to thrash out with her the 
question of her expressed wish to shun 
him. It was unfortunate, but it could not 
be helped now. All that remained for her 
to do, she thought, was to repeat her deci- 
sion to him, and to confirm it as irrevocable. 

As yet she had no inkling of the suspi- 
cion that lodged in the young man’s breast. 
His first words startled her: 

“Ts it well, think you, senorita, to betray 
one who worships you?” 

“ Betray you, Ramon?” she echoed in 
amazement. “Is not the word ill chosen?” 

He frowned blackly. 

“What other word will serve?” he said 
with quick passion. ‘“‘ You fail to meet me 
at the ranch, as agreed. To my note you 
send a vague and shifty answer. I ride to 
question you as to the meaning of your 
message. Sefiorita Otero tells me that you 
have ridden out—whither she cannot tell. 
I follow your trail and find you in the com- 
pany of one whom I perceive to be a rival 
—one from whose side you are even now 
returning!” 

“Nonsense, Ramon!” Claire’s indigna- 
tion at his charge melted before the absurd 
nature of the facts, as she knew them. She 
laughed. “Don’t be a child! If it’s jeal- 
ousy that moves you. I assure you that you 
have no reason for such an emotion.” 

His face was stony. He turned his horse 
aside, out of the trail. 

“ Since the matter affords you entertain- 
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ment, senorita, I should be content. I do 
not suffer, it seems, wholly in vain!” 

She bit her lip, and her laughter died out 
suddenly. The grounds of their misunder- 
standing might be fantastic, but the young 
rancher was unquestionably serious. She 
must, she feared, betray something of what 
the priest had revealed to her, in order to 
justify herself in her lover’s eyes. 

She rode straight toward him, glancing 
meanwhile on either hand. At this point in 
the trail, she noted, they were screened by 
brush. 

“To set your mind at ease,” she said, “I 
will break a promise. I will tell you what 
it was that decided me to break off our 
intimacy for a time; but you must promise 
to take no steps based on the knowledge 
you acquire. We must act together, in 
harmony, for our own good.” 

The youth’s face altered abruptly. 

“So that you have not changed, senorita 
—so that you have not tired of Ramon— 
that is all I ask!” 

She smiled at his eagerness. 

“IT have not changed,” she said. 

Briefly she described their situation as 
she had learned it from the priest, stressing 
the need for caution on her lover’s part, 
and for a joint agreement to refrain from 
seeing each other until the meeting of the 
Penitentes had been held. 

“ The point,” she ended, “ is here—Mon- 
toya, wishing you no good, yet withholding 
his hand through fear of consequences, 
makes capital of our friendship in order to 
incite his followers against us. If he can 
bring it about that our sin, as he calls it, 
shall be punished by the order as a body, 
he will accomplish his purpose without risk 
to himself.” 

Ramon’s face was wrathful. 

“ My own peril is nothing!” he burst 
out. “I fear Montoya no whit; but that 
you, senorita, should so unjustly be placed 
in jeopardy—” 

“ Father Felipe thinks that we may yet 
weather the storm, if we are careful. He 
has hopes that with the meeting of the 
Penitentes the crisis may come and pass. 
We shall be defended in the assembly, he 
assures me, provided no further fuel be fur- 
nished to the fire of gossip that prevails. 
To this end he urged me to avoid you; and 
that you might not be led to move rashly— 
a contingency which he frankly fears—he 
begged me to await the verdict of the coun- 
cil before telling you of his warning.” 
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“Would that I could attend this coun- 
cil,” muttered Ramon, “ to hurl the lie in 
Montoya’s teeth! That they should accuse 
you—a woman pure and unsullied as a 
woodland flower—of such misconduct!” 

Claire laughed lightly. 

“That is the least factor of my anxiety. 
Truly, one feels like being really wicked in 
such a case! One has the name—why not 
the game as well?” 

Ramon’s eyes grew somber. 

“ Ah, senorita, if you would but give 
your heart into my keeping!” he cried. 
“ How quickly would we leave this nest of 
intrigue, of scandalous imaginings! How 
dearly would I cherish you, making you my 
own for time and for eternity!” 

“ You would leave Truchas—your home, 
your friends? You would go with me into 
the world outside—my world?” 

“ At once!” said Ramon. ‘“ Where you 
are, there will I make my home!” 

His face was glowing, and passion leaped 
naked from his eyes. Claire’s strength sud- 
denly failed her. The words of the priest, 
the warning of Quintana, faded from her 
mind. Her heart beat madly, and sent the 
hot blood rushing through her veins. Her 
variable moods merged into a single flood 
of feeling. No longer did she fear the fu- 
ture or question her fate. There could be 
no fate so sweet, she felt, as to be swept 
along by love—on to a dim goal, but surely 
a desirable one! 

She was staring, wide-eyed, at Ramon. 
He read in her eyes the dawning of consent. 
He sprang from his horse and stepped 
quickly to her side. He threw his arms 
about her, and his lips met hers. 

“ You will be mine, cara mia? You will 
set at naught the envious gossip that poi- 
sons the air? Once wed, and we shall laugh 
at the menace of Montoya and his band!” 

Claire’s cheeks were carmine. Her eyes 
were filled with light. 

“ For this hour, at least, I think I love 
you, Ramon! I think I could be content 
to go to the ends of the earth with you—to 
cleave to you whatever might betide; but 
marriage—ah, no! That is denied us!” 

Her lover stiffened at her words. A look 
of bewilderment grew in his face. 

* You will not marry me?” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“Tt is not that I will not, Ramon, but 
that I cannot. I am a wife already!” 

The young man’s face was blank, as if 
he had been struck and stunned. 
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“T have never felt bound by my mar- 
riage,” Claire went on. “ I was tricked into 
wedlock. There was no love on either side. 
I was younger then, and knew little of the 
world and its ways. When I learned the 
truth, I tried to keep my disappointment 
from the public eye. I did not seek legal 
freedom. I thought that I had finished 
with love and its sad counterfeits. So, 
though I love you, Ramon, I cannot marry 
you; but that, if you see with my eyes, 
need not deter us. My marriage, except 
on the legal side, has been and is a farce—” 

“ A farce?” 

She started, and stared wonderingly at 
his face. Was she dreaming, or did aver- 
sion lie in his astonished eyes? 

“ Ramon!” she cried fearfully. 
is it? Why do you look so?” 

“You are married? Joined irrevocably 
to another by the rites of the church? You 
call that a farce? Oh, Holy Mother!” 

“Yes,” she said bitterly, “the church 
presided, but love was lacking. That is no 
true union. It is a mere mockery. Surely 
you see that, Ramon?” 

She could not yet believe that his horror 
was real. Her arms went out to him, but 
he ignored them. His face had hardened. 
He threw out a repellent hand. 

“That I was innocent God knows, yet 
how close to deadly sin! I would have 
taken you — fled in your company — and 
both of us would have been damned! The 
saints are good that they have saved us 
from so evil a thing!” 

She stared with a perplexed air. Then 
as the genuineness of his horror grew plain, 
she laughed wildly. She continued laugh- 
ing as if she could not stop. 

“ To think,” she said at length, “ that I 
did not foresee your scruples! I thought 
you were a man, not a slave! I thought 
you loved me, but you love only yourself! 
Your love for me was nothing but a shal- 
low, vaporous desire, to be dissipated so 
easily by phantom obstacles! What fools 
we are—I to desire, you to renounce, the 
substance for the shadow! Shame on you, 
Ramon, for a coward!” 

Her scornful words stung him like small 
whips. -His face flushed red, yet fear still 
troubled the depths of his regard. 

His lips opened for speech, but in that 
moment Claire saw them close again sharp- 
ly. His eyes went beyond her and opened 
wide. His hand was slipping to the leather 
holster at his side when a gun crashed be- 
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hind her, and Ramon swayed and fell 
heavily. 

She screamed with terror, but a heavy 
hand on her mouth cut short the cry. A 
cloak was wound about her head. She felt 
herself being lifted in streng arms and car- 
ried bodily from the spot. 


XVI 


As the fire guard had surmised, the blaze 
he sought was but a small one, newly start- 
ed. The flames, when he reached them, 
had burned over a few yards of brushwood, 
but Ricardo speedily extinguished them. 
He stood, then, the pine branch he had used 
to fight the fire still in his hand, staring at 
the blackened, smoking area with a puzzled 
look in his eyes. 

Who, he wondered, could have started 
the blaze? What could be the motive of so 
wanton an act? There were no campers 
near. The penalty for the deed was severe. 
He shook his head, nonplused. 

It was at this moment that a shot sound- 
ed and a piercing scream from the ridge 
above reached his ears—Claire’s voice, if 
he was not at fault! 

A quick suspicion of the truth flashed 
into his mind. They had been watched by 
the enemy, he had been decoyed from his 
companion’s side; but what grim fate was 
hers? With a curse on his own innocence 
he leaped at the rugged hillside and stormed 
furiously upward in the direction of the 
sound. 

The top was a hundred yards or more 
from where he started. He made what 
speed he could. His clothes were torn by 
the bushes, his breath came sobbing from 
congested lungs; but when he reached the 
summit, precious minutes had elapsed. The 
trail stretched empty before his eager eyes. 

Quickly he ran forward, following the 
hoofprints of Claire’s mount —a difficult 
task, in that the tracks of other horses 
mixed with hers; but when he came to the 
spot where she had met Ramon, he had no 
trouble in deciding that here the assault 
had taken place. There were the marks of 
men’s feet, deep grooves where a startled 
pony had shied and leaped aside, and— 
yes, blood on the ground! 

He knelt to examine these evidences of a 
struggle. Then he sprang abruptly to his 
feet, at a sound behind him. 

“‘ Master!” came the voice of Juan. 
“ You here!” 

Ricardo breathed relief as his eyes fell 
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upon Don Ramon’s servant. The man was 
afoot, his face dripped sweat, and his eyes 
protruded from the violence of his exertions, 

“You heard the cry of the seforita?” 
queried Quintana sharply. “Know you 
aught of what occurred?” 

The other shook his head. 

“It was my hope that the sevor might 
have seen. I have been following my mas- 
ter from the fire guard’s camp on foot, for 
he had forbidden me to dog his trail fur- 
ther, and I did not wish to be detected—” 

“De Vargas? De Vargas came this 
way?” 

Hope was in the fire guard’s eyes. The 
shot had evidently been for Ramon, and 
the blood was his! 

“Even so, master,” replied Juan, “and 
but a short time since. He rode to meet the 
senorita—and_ yourself.” 

Ricardo stared. 

“This merits inquiry, Juan. Tell me 
what you know of Don Ramon’s purpose 
on this expedition.” 

Faithfully and in detail the Indian re- 
counted what had transpired, beginning 
with Claire’s failure to keep her appoint- 
ment with his master, the note he had taken 
to her, and the message he had carried back 
to his master. He told of Don Ramon’s 
disappointment, his resolve to ride and seek 
the girl, their arrival at the mission school, 
and the word they received there of Claire’s 
departure on horseback. 

They had easily followed her trail to the 
fire station; and beyond. At the station 
Ramon had left Juan on guard, to warm 
him if Quintana returned. Then he had 
gone on alone. Juan, fearful of danger, 
had followed cautiously until he heard the 
sound of a rifle and Claire’s cry, when he 
had made all speed to the spot. 

“So Don Ramon would have quarreled 
with me?” mused Ricardo, having gathered 
as much from the other’s words. 

“Perhaps. It was in my mind that a 
dispute had already started when I heard 
the sound of a gun and the senorita’s 
scream; but what, then, since you and he 
had no quarrel, could have moved her to 
make such an outcry?” 

Ricardo shook himself free of the gloomy 
thoughts that burdened him. His eyes 
shone brighter; his tone became brusque. 

“Listen, Juan! It is my thought that 
I have been caught napping, and that Don 
Tomaso has scored the first blow. Yet 
what can it profit him to have taken these 













































two—your master and the girl? And where 
should he hide them? I take it that they 
have been overcome and carried off alive.” 

“ Assuredly, senor,” agreed the Indian, 
“for otherwise the bodies would have been 
left here where we stand. As for where 
they have gone, their trail will tell.” 

As Juan spoke, he pointed to the tracks 
left in the soft earth by the kidnapers. 
Quintana nodded. 

“You can follow the trail they made?” 

Juan signified by an affirmative gesture 
that this would be but child’s play. 

“Do so, then. Your part is to track the 
band warily, to learn where Don Ramon 
and the sevorita are lodged, and then to 
bring me word as swiftly as may be. I go 
to the cabin of the ranger, Senor Moore, 
where I shall await news from you.” 

“Tt shall be done even as you direct, 
master!” said Juan, and turned to his task 
without more words. 

Ricardo watched the Indian vanish 
among the trees, silent as a wraith. Then 
he walked quickly toward the lookout be- 
yond, where he had left his horse when he 
dropped down the hillside to the decoy fire. 


Joe Moore, the forest ranger, was poring 
over one of his fire maps when he heard the 
sound of roofs rapidly approaching. He 
raised his head, listening anxiously. There 
were telephone lines to the stations in the 
hills, but there was always a chance that a 
fire might start in some area unobservable 
from any of the lookout posts. Perhaps, 
he thought, even now a herald of ill tidings 
might be here to announce the fact. 

Moore was a tall, lanky youth, bronzed 
by the sun and hard as tempered steel, a 
former cow-puncher who had been in the 
government service for a few years only. 
He had a wide, humorous mouth and keen 
gray eyes; but just now it was not humor 
that marked his expression. 

When he saw Ricardo enter, there was a 
frown on his anxious face. 

“ What’s this, Quintana?” he snapped. 
“You leave your station unguarded in the 
middle of the dry season, with the woods 
dry as powder?” 

“There are lives at stake, senor!” was 
the short rejoinder. 

Moore stared. The Mexican’s manner 
had undergone a change. Where before he 
had been docile and seemingly ingenuous, 
he now appeared poised and purposeful, 
primed with a cool energy. 
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Quintana’s errand, whatever it was, 
could wait. The hazard of a deserted sta- 
tion must be attended to immediately. The 
ranger picked up the telephone and rang a 
number. Then he spoke curtly into the 
transmitter. 

“Pablo? This is Moore talking. Ride 
over to Hilltop Station and relieve Quin- 
tana—at once! Stay there till you hear 
from me—sabe?” 

He turned to the waiting Ricardo. 

“T’ve sent Gonzalez over to take your 
place. Now what’s the big idea, hombre? 
Have you quit?” 

A faint smile hovered about the dark 
youth’s lips. He replied in English, with- 
out a trace of accent: 

“On the contrary, I’m just starting, 
Moore!” 

The ranger stiffened, and a look of 
amazement came over his face. 

“What the devil—” 

He broke off as the pseudo-Mexican drew 
a stiff sheet of parchment from his breast 
and handed it over. 

‘Read that while I call up Santa Fe. 
Time’s short.” 

A moment later Quintana was talking 
with the supervisor of the forest. His tone 
was cool and peremptory. He was giving 
orders—to the big boss! 

Moore glanced hastily over the document 
he held, and his eyes opened to saucerlike 
dimensions. Astonishing phrases etched 
themselves on his brain: 


Government agent, on a special mission—ccn- 
fidential—forest officers will place themselves un- 
der his orders. 


It was signed by a high official of the 
Department of Justice, and countersigned 
by the chief of the Forest Service! 

The visitor was facing the ranger, a quiz- 
zical look in his eyes. 

“A little theatrical, my metamorphosis; 
but I didn’t plan this effect. They’ve called 
my hand.” 

“ They?” queried Moore blankly. 

“The Penitentes—Tomaso Montoya, in 
particular. He, as you probably know, is 
the leading spirit of the band.” 

“ Vou’re fighting the Penitentes—trying 
to get something on them?” 

“Something is right! I want to nail 
the murderers of Roy Holt, the man they 
killed here two years ago last spring.” 

Comprehension came into the other’s 
eyes. He remembered the tragedy well. 
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“ Of course it was the brotherhood,” he 
said slowly; “ but—well, it’s getting proof 
that’s hard.” 

“ T'll get proof,” declared his companion 
confidently. ‘“‘ What’s more,” he added, 
with the first trace of vehemence that he 
had shown, “ before I’m through I’ll break 
up this nest of fanatics for good!” 

The expression on Moore’s face was one 
of dubiousness. 

“Do they suspect what you’re up to?” 

The agent smiled grimly. 

“ Hardly. I wouldn’t be here telling you 
about it, if they did.” 

He was silent for a moment. 
became reflective. 

“You might as well know some of the 
details, and how I got into the case. Holt 
was a good friend of mine. In fact, I was 
the one who interested him first in the sub- 
ject of the Penitentes—worse luck! I 
crossed the society’s trail in Mexico, where 
I was investigating a matter of gun run- 
ning during the last revolution. I learned 
a good deal about the brotherhood. I got 
to be pretty thick with the chief of the 
whole outfit; but I needn’t go into that. 
When Holt took a notion to write up the 
organization and its American connections, 
I tried to dissuade him, knowing the dan- 
ger; but he was obstinate. He came up 
here to Truchas and started investigating 
things, without my knowledge. Well, you 
know what happened to him. I waited a 
while until the first excitement blew over, 
and then I asked to be put on the case. I 
could talk the lingo like a native. I looked 
like a Mexican, too, with the aid of a little 
stain and some hair dye. Also I had cer- 
tain credentials. I was making good prog- 
ress, and getting the confidence of Mon- 
toya, when this affair between Don Ramon 
and Miss Innes cropped up; but now—” 

He stopped and shrugged. 
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“ Now?” Moore prompted him, after a 
moment. 

“Now there are complications. Things 
have come to a head sooner than I expect- 
ed. Montoya’s got it in for Ramon. He's 
using the boy’s latest infatuation to inflame 
sentiment in the order against him. He 
hopes, I imagine, to get sentence of death 
passed against him at the next council 
meeting. I was prepared for that; but now 
here’s what has just happened—at best, as 
I believe. Ramon and Miss Innes have 
been surprised together and captured by 
Montoya and his compadres. Ramon is 
probably wounded, and the girl has been 
taken off and hidden, Heaven knows where, 
Why Don Tomaso should make this break, 
unless he’s got something up his sleeve that 
I don’t know about, beats me!” 

Moore had leaped to his feet, his face 
strained. 

“Miss Innes taken — and we're sitting 
here jawing about it? Why, man, what are 
you thinking of?” 

“‘ Easy, easy!” warned the other. “I 
told the supervisor to send out men from 
Santa Fe at once. If they ride, they ought 
to get here to-night, or early in the morn- 
ing. We'll call Taggert over from the Rio 
Puerco and Bailey from Las Animas. In 
the meantime Juan, Ramon’s man, is fol- 
lowing the kidnapers. He’s to get word to 
me here—” 

Quintana broke off as the telephone rang. 
He put an ear to the receiver and listened 
intently. A look of satisfaction came into 
his face. ‘ 

“ Good work, Juan!” he said. 
for me where you are!” 

He turned to advise Moore that the 
whereabouts of the missing youth and girl 
had been discovered; but the ranger was 
already outside, throwing the saddle on his 
roan. 


“ Wait 


(To be continued in the April number of MunseEy’s Macazine) 





NOCTURNE 


To-wicuT that miracle we call the moon 
Reveals her face and peers above the pines; 

To-night the sea resumes its ancient tune, 
Impassioned each until the dark declines. 


My sweet, were you the moon and I the sea, 
With night’s blue mantle round about us drawn, 
Wrapped in the dreams of our felicity, 
Ah, how aggrieved were we to know the dawn! 


Clinton Scollard. 
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WHY HARVEY AND WARREN GARRET LEFT THE OLD HOME- 
STEAD AT GARRET’S FORK 


By L. M. Hussey 


at Garret’s Fork, in Pennsylvania, 

and is still habitable. Probably 

there is extant no more perfect specimen of 
colonial architecture. 

The first of the Garrets in that region 

built the house a decade before the Revo- 

lution. At the same time he built his paper 


1a old Garret homestead still stands 


mill, the largest in the colonies, a few hun- - 


dred yards from the house, along the creek 
in the meadows. After more than a century 
and a half the mill is now a ruin; yet it 
made the first Garret respected and pros- 
perous, it enriched his son, and there seemed 
to be no reason why the two sons of this 
second Garret should not have increased 
the family estate by the same means. But 
both, as young men, disappeared from Gar- 
ret’s Fork, and were seen no more in that 
region; and the Garret homestead passed 
into alien hands, They disappeared under 
a romantic compulsion, because of a girl— 
or, one might say more properly, because 
of two girls. 

The legend has been preserved. It is a 
curious tale. 


Harvey Garret, the elder of the two 
brothers, had gone by boat from Philadel- 
phia to Boston on business of the mill. It 
was there he met Amy Stiles, who evoked 
the first flare of his distinctly romantic 
temperament. 

Since his father’s death Harvey’s respon- 
sibilities had been weighty. His younger 
brother, Warren Garret, had been of little 
aid to him. Warren accepted no responsi- 
bilities. Indeed, he stayed very little at 
Garret’s Fork, preferring the large cities, 
where he could exhibit his social graces, live 
a doggish life, gamble away his liberal in- 
come from the estate, and appeal to Har- 
vey to help him with his debts. 

q 
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But when the elder brother met Amy, 
something glamorous in this girl released 
emotions that a busy life had so far shad- 
owed. Probably, at the beginning, she 
touched his sense of pity—although she was 
not pitiful in any obvious degree. One does 
not easily feel compassion for proud na- 
tures. Amy was proud, and her vitality, 
her spirits, were abounding. Just this high- 
spirited pride of the girl made her obscure- 
ly pitiful in Harvey’s eyes. 

He met her at the home of her aunt and 
uncle, with whom, since the death of her 
parents, she had lived. They were a stiff 
old couple, inflexibly conventional, change- 
less in their opinions. 

Harvey saw at once how ceaselessly the 
girl chafed against the thousand little re- 
straints of this New England household. 
Her aunt, a stern little old woman, had no 
respect for the girl’s individuality. Amy 
was treated as a rather naughty child. She 
was corrected and reproved childishly. 
Harvey Garret discovered himself thinking 
of her as a caged wild thing—and then, in 
a moment, he was longing to set her free. 

By this time the young man was already 
in love with her. He already found it utter- 
ly delightful to sit watching her as she 
talked, watching the sweet curve of her lips 
as she shaped words. He suddenly found 
all a lover’s fascination in the person of his 
beloved. 

His intended stay of a week in Boston 
stretched to a month; and during this time 
he found opportunity to make a declaration. 

Amy, watching him through her slant- 
wise eyes, did not at once accept him. She 
deferred her “ yes” until Harvey, digress- 
ing from the theme of his affection, de- 
scribed the liberties he could give her. 

“ We'll stay at the homestead only a part 
of the year,” he declared. ‘I’ve an idea 
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that my brother Warren will settle down 
shortly and take some of the responsibility 
off my hands.” 

“Perhaps your brother wants life!” ex- 
claimed Amy, abruptly. There was an ex- 
cited glinting in her black eyes. ‘“ Perhaps 
he’ll never be content with humdrum 
things!” 

Harvey laughed. 

“It’s not always so humdrum at the mill, 
Amy. There’s plenty to keep a man in- 
terested. It might even interest you for a 
while; but here’s what I meant to say— 
we'll spend only a part of our time there. 
We'll travel, you and I together. We’ll go 
abroad, if you like. I’ve never seen Europe 
—we'll see it together. We’ll—”’ 

She put out her hand, and in a second 
Harvey was holding her close in his arms. 

That evening he talked with Amy’s aunt 
and uncle, and found them amiable. The 
shrewd old pair had already investigated 
Harvey Garret and knew all about him. 
They considered it an admirable match. 

“JT want Amy,” Harvey told them, “ to 
see Garret’s Fork and meet my mother. I 
wrote her about this. There may be a re- 
turn post this week. Mother will write to 
Amy herself.” 

The old couple nodded, still smiling. 
Harvey exhaled a little sigh of relief. He 
was determined to take his Amy back with 
him. It was utterly impossible to endure 
@ separation! 

He had feared this or that conventional 
objection, but no word was said to oppose 
his plan. He was delighted, aboundingly 
happy. The world was all of a fair rose 
complexion. Utterly unaware of it him- 
self, there was nevertheless something deep- 
ly pathetic in the young man’s gay assur- 
ance. There is something pathetic in all 
the happiness of youth. 


II 


Amy’s uncle accompanied the pair as fer 
as Philadelphia, but he refused to go on to 
Garret’s Fork. Traveling exhausted him. 
He proposed to stay with friends for a 
week, and then return by boat. 

Harvey had written for horses, and he 
found his man waiting with a coach and 
four sleek animals at the Forge and Ham- 
mer Inn. It was forty miles, following the 
river road, out to Garret’s Fork. 

Reclining against the trim upholstery, 
alone with her at last, Harvey watched the 
girl’s face in an excess of appreciation and 
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delight. She was expanding, revealing the 
petals of her high spirits like one of those 
swift-ripening night flowers that need but 
a few hours for blossoming. 

She laughed at nothing. She permitted 
Harvey to take her hand, but as he was 
raising it to his lips she released her fingers 
to point eagerly at a marshy stretch of 
meadowland, roofed with the broad leaves 
of May apples and exhaling a fragrance. 
Nothing escaped her. It seemed as if she 
had suddenly become intimate with all life. 
She pitied the horses when a bit of foam 
flew back from their lips and spotted their 
flanks. 

Harvey laughed at her, and she laughed 
in turn, asking that they might go faster. 

“T thought you were sorry for the ani- 
mals,” he said. 

“I love the freshness of the air blowing 
all the time into my face!” 

At noon they stopped at the King of 
Prussia, to rest the horses and to lunch. 
Oblivious of the landlord, and of a wistful 
child who helped him wait on the table, 
Harvey watched his beloved across the 
square of white napery with a kind of im- 
patient longing in his heart. She was al- 
most too fully alive! 

Absurdly enough, he discovered himself, 
at that moment, jealous of the hundred lit- 
tle objects that captivated her attention. 
It was silly to ask that she should sit watch- 
ing him like a little lovely owl; yet that 
would have pleased him. He wanted her 
wholly, engrossingly. 

She seemed like a splendid butterfly, flit- 
ting continually about his head, brushing a 
colored wing against his cheek, but never 
nestling upon his outstretched hand. Soon, 
he assured himself, she would come to him 
fully, with abiding emotion. He warned 
himself to be patient. 

After their luncheon they went on. 
Within a few miles they turned from the 
river road. 

“We'll reach home by four o’clock,” 
Harvey told her. 

The girl leaned back against the cush- 
ions, sighing like a contented cat. 

“T’m glad! I’m beginning to feel a little 
tired.” Suddenly she was leaning toward 
Harvey, searching his face with troubled, 
jetty eyes. “You're certain your dear 
mother will like me?” 

“ She'll love you very dearly, Amy.” 

“ Yes—I hope I shall make her love me 
a little!” 
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They came now to a long stretch of road 
bordered by thick woodland. A tender 
springtime leafage canopied the way. Har- 
vey smiled proudly. 

“ Part of our holdings,” he said; “ but 
as yet we’ve not begun to cut any timber 
here. It may be ten years before we do 
any lumbering in this section.” 

“ Ten years!” exclaimed Amy. ‘“ What 
will we be doing ten years from now?” 

Harvey, with an assured smile, put his 
fingers about her arm and drew her close to 
him. They sat, for a while, silently. 

The coach passed over a wooden bridge 
that spanned the creek, summoning from 
the heavy boards a drumlike reverberation. 

“ Only a few minutes now!” said Harvey. 
“Tf you listen, you can hear the wheel and 
the mill race.” 

Amy stiffened and sat erect, and the 
young man saw that her cheeks were flush- 
ing. She was tense, like a lithe animal set 
for a spring. 

The road bent sharply, the coach made 
the turn, and the house appeared. Its ser- 
pentine rock, a veined green, was overlaid 
with red and orange, for the low sun struck 
straight at the facade. 

On the lawn, in front of the columned 
entrance, stood a slender girl, gilded with 
sunlight, like the house. Her hair en- 
tangled the ruddy beams so that she was 
topped by an aura of white fire. At her 
side, supported by her arm, was an old 
lady. 

“My mother and my cousin Judith,” 
murmured Harvey. 

The coachman pulled on the reins, and a 
boy darted across the drive to catch the 
horses’ heads. Harvey jumped out and ex- 
tended a hand to Amy. Mrs. Garret, still 
supported on Judith’s arm, was drawing 
nearer. She was smiling. Impulsively 
Amy ran forward, and, as Judith released 
the old lady, she caught Mrs. Garret in her 
arms. 

Judith, unsmiling, her pale cheeks slight- 
ly tinted, watched the newcomer. Har- 
vey’s voice broke in: 

“And this is my cousin Judith, who’s 
been one of our family for a long time!” 

There was a perceptible instant during 
which the two young women looked at each 

other with a swift scrutiny, before their 
hands clasped. Then Amy turned her head 
quickly toward the porch. 

Out of the shadowed indentation of the 
doorway a young man was stepping. There 
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was something about him very reminiscent 
of Harvey, but his face was less matured. 
The smile on his lips was ingratiating—and 
irresponsible. He hurried his steps, ran 
across the lawn, and stopped short in front 
of the guest. He seemed to discover some- 
thing unwonted, something wholly unex- 
pected, in her presence. Doubtless he had 
never expected to see any one quite so vital- 
ly lovely. 

Amy met his eyes, which had widened. 
There was an awkward moment before 
Warren Garret bowed. 


Hil 


ALL morning Harvey had been at the 
mill. He stood on the ground floor, where 
great wooden tanks fed pulp to the first set 
of rollers. His task for th. day was nearly 
completed, and he was impatient to go. He 
wished to rejoin Amy. She would not ex- 
pect him so soon; he had hurried through 
his work. 

Turning toward the staircase for a last 
examination of the drying rooms, the young 
man sighed. It disappointed him that Amy 
had proved so indifferent to his work. Only 
once in the three weeks since her coming 
had she visited the mill. He had dreamed 
of a closer communion. 

Indeed, in spite of the intimacy of ca- 
resses, she seemed ever a little remote; but 
this perplexing sense of separateness, he 
told himself, was natural to their present 
condition. More and more he had grown 
impatient for their marriage. 

Halfway up the stairs he turned resolute- 
ly, and descended. How silly to bother 
himself further with the mill! Everything 
was running exactly, and John Alderfer, the 
foreman, was thoroughly competent to 
carry out the rest of the day’s work with- 
out Harvey’s supervising eye. He had al- 
ready wasted a whole morning. He would 
find Amy at once. 

Half running, he crossed the meadow. 
The sun drenched him. Little beads of 
perspiration mottled his forehead as he en- 
tered the house. 

He found his mother alone in the parlor, 
working at her embroidery. 

“ Amy? I think she’s down in the gar- 
den, Harvey—unless she went out riding.” 

Passing the stables, he questioned a 
groom, who told him that none of the horses 
was out. Harvey was relieved to know that 
Amy was at hand, and he hurried toward 
the garden. 
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The pebbled walk was flanked with lilac 
bushes, grown supple and tall. They were 
thickly planted, concealing the stalks of 
hollyhock on either side, not yet in bloom. 
Harvey hastened down the sinuous walk, 
following its turnings impatiently. Prob- 
ably, he thought, Amy was reading in the 
summerhouse. One could just glimpse its 
peaked roof above the lilacs. 

The walk made an abrupt twist, and as 
the young man turned he nearly collided 
with his cousin Judith. She had been 
standing with her back to the walk, her 
face pressed between the lilac branches. 
She faced about suddenly and extended her 
arms a trifle, while her cheeks flushed. 

“ Ah! You startled me, Harvey!” 

The young man laughed. 

“T couldn’t see you for the turn in the 
path, Judith.” 

The embarrassed flush still tinted the 
girl’s pale cheeks. She seemed to think it 
necessary to explain her presence at this 
particular spot. 

“There was a humming bird flew in 
here,” she murmured. “I thought I might 
catch him.” 

“ Catch a humming bird? You must be 
getting very nimble, Judith!” 

Nervously she laughed. 

“T suppose I’m silly; but I know what 
you’re in such a hurry about. You're out 
to find Amy, aren’t you? Well, she’s not 
in the garden.” 

Harvey’s forehead was creased by an in- 
voluntary frown. As if responsively, Ju- 
dith also frowned. 

“T think she went down toward the 
woods,”’ the girl went on, a touch of harsh- 
ness sharpening her voice. 

Harvey’s ear caught this change of vocal 
color. His frown deepened, and he looked 
at his cousin questioningly. There was a 
moment of silence. Judith still stood with 
her back to the lilac bushes, covering a 
slight opening between them. 

“ Judith,” said Harvey slowly, “one 
thing has disappointed me deeply. When 
I brought Amy here, I thought you and she 
would be great friends. I thought you and 
Amy would be very dear chums, just as you 
and I have always been. You’re almost of 
an age. A few years ago you used to com- 
plain that you were making a tomboy of 
yourself, tramping around with me, for the 
lack of any girl friends in Garret’s Fork; 
bui you and Amy are never together. I 
can’t understand it. It seems to me—” 
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He paused, arrested by the strangeness 
of his cousin’s face and eyes. Indeed, her 
whole person seemed strange, cloaked in 
the garment of an unwonted attitude. At 
that instant she was no longer the familiar 
Judith, who had come to live at his home 
while he was still a small boy and she a 
little girl. The familiarities of years 
dropped from her presence, and there re- 
mained an unknown woman. 

By this abrupt transformation she was 
no longer his confidante and companion, the 
playmate with whom he had always felt 
wholly at ease, as with a sister. He stared 
at her in astonishment. 

What caused him to see Judith through 
these new, perturbing eyes? The sustained 
flush on her cheeks, the wideness of her 
blue eyes, the upward tilt of her face? No, 
not so much a physical alteration as some- 
thing within her spirit projecting itself in- 
tangibly. 

Harvey was startled to realize how pal- 
lidly lovely she was. Previously, had he 
been questioned, he might have said with 
some carelessness that his cousin Judith 
was a pretty girl; but the woman who con- 
fronted him was more than a pretty girl. 
Ske was lovely—yes, in her opposite type, 
as lovely as his own Amy. Bewildered, he 
stared at her with troubled eyes. 

Then he heard her speaking. Her voice 
was a harsh whisper. 

“T’ve been lying to you, Harvey! Did 
I say that Amy isn’t in the garden? I was 
lying. You’d better see for yourself!” 

Abruptly she stood aside, uncovering the 
little opening between the lilac bushes. 
Under the compulsion of her words Harvey 
stepped forward and peered through the 
branches. 

Across a stretch of rose beds, aflame with 
blossoms, the pavilion was visible, but no 
one was near. The benches, made of mot- 
tled buttonwood limbs, were empty. 

Bewildered, the young man turned to 
Judith. 

“What do you mean, Judith? 
it I’m to see?” 

The color had left her cheeks. They 
were incredibly pale. Almost rudely she 
pushed Harvey aside, thrusting her face 
once more between the lilac branches. In- 
stantly she drew back again. Her cheeks 
were carmine once more. Her lips were 
compressed. 

‘“‘ What did you mean?” repeated Harvey 
-sharply now. 
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Very suddenly, without a word, Judith 
turned and ran along the pebbled walk to- 
ward the house. 

IV 


A Few hours later, entering the dining 
room, Harvey saw that his cousin was not 
at the table. All were present save Judith, 
but her chair, beside Amy’s, was empty. 

Before Harvey could voice a question, 
Mrs. Garret spoke. 

“ Has Judith been called?” she said. 

Harvey’s brother, who was already sip- 
ping at his claret, answered: 

“Oh, yes—-I forgot to tell you, mother,” 
Warren said. “ Judith called me from her 
room as I was about to come downstairs. 
She’s lying down. A bad headache, she 
says. She’d rather not eat any dinner this 
evening.” 

Mrs. Garret murmured some sympathetic 
response. Nevertheless, she was a little 
surprised that Judith had said nothing to 
her of this illness. 

Meanwhile, intensely puzzled, Harvey 
stared at his plate; but in a moment Amy 
made him forget his cousin’s curious be- 
havior. Her spirits were ebullient. Har- 
vey had never seen her eyes so flashing 
with dusk fires, or her lips so swift with 
smiles. Her bright chatter played about 
his ears like a tinkle of plucked strings. He 
could scarcely restrain himself from lean- 
ing across the table and seizing her hands. 
He wished that he was alone with her. He 
resented the presence of Warren and his 
mother. He endeavored to catch Amy’s 
eyes, to capture one glance for himself 
alone, one smile uniquely for him. 

Later, seated on the porch, Amy grew 
silent. Beetles, blundering toward the 
lighted windows, fell with light thuds, and 
now and then a mosquito droned waspishly. 
Amy sat with her hands in her lap, staring 
across the lawn. 

‘“The moon will be up late to-night,” 
said Mrs. Garret. 

No one answered. Presently Warren 
Garret stood up, yawned, said good night, 
and went indoors. 

Harvey leaned toward the girl. 

“ Shall we take a walk and watch the 
moon come up?” he whispered. 

Dimly he could see her shake her head. 

“ Not this evening,” she answered, her 
voice low. “I’m tired to-night, Harvey. 
I think I’ll go to bed soon.” 

When Amy and his mother had both 
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gone indoors, Harvey kept his chair for a 
while. Troublingly his thoughts returned 
to Judith, her strange actions, her strange 
words. This was a new semblance of Ju- 
dith. It seemed to him that heretofore he 
had always been able to read her every 
thought. She had been for years like an 
intimate sister. 

He stirred in his chair, stood up, and 
paced the porch uneasily; but it was useless 
to ponder upon a puzzle that was insoluble. 

He thought again of Amy, and smiled, 
remembering her face at the dinner table. 
How full of life she was! Sometimes he 
felt himself immeasurably old in her pres- 
ence. She seemed to be the essence of 
youth, the very seductive, glamorous spirit 
of life itself. 

Then it occurred to him that he would 
do well to go indoors. He had letters to 
write. He went up to his room and lighted 
the lamp over his secretary. 

The moon came up, and entered palely 
through the crisscrossed window panes. 
Oblique segments of powdery light were 
patterned on the carpet. Harvey had 
closed the window, to keep out the insects 
of night. He could hear their soft bodies 
strike against the glass. His pen scratched 
steadily on the note paper. 

After a little while he became aware of 
a vague stir out of doors. There were 
sounds of—what? 

He went to the window. The slope of 
the lawn was ghostly pallid in the moon- 
light. He stood at the window, looking 
down, but he saw nothing. A moment later 
he was writing again. The vague noises 
had ceased. 

Perhaps an hour passed. Harvey felt 
his eyes smarting, and he arose, closing his 
secretary. He sighed yawningly. Then he 
heard footsteps in the corridor, and there 
was a light tap at his door. He strode to 
the knob: and pulled the door open. A 
slender figure glided in from the hall. It 
was Judith! 

With a swift movement she closed the 
door. Her voice was a whisper: 

“‘T had to come and tell you! I couldn’t 
sleep! I wanted tv, but I couldn’t sleep, 
knowing it all.” 

“ What do you mean, Judith? Are you 
ill?” 

“JT was watching from my window. I 
saw them go. I saw Warren go into the 
stables and bring out the two horses, with 
bagging wrapped around their hoofs. She 
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ran out from the rear porch, and Warren 
helped her into the saddle. It was almost 
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an hour ago. I didn’t want to come here, 
but I had to. They’re gone—Amy and 
Warren!” 


“ Amy and Warren! Judith!” 

His fingers closed about her slender arm 
and pressed harshly into the soft flesh. She 
did not wince. She was motionless. Her 
face was white, inscrutable. 

“ What do you mean, Judith? What do 
you mean?” 

“T said they’d gone—an hour ago. You 
couldn’t see it from your window. Prob- 
ably you didn’t hear anything. Around 
the horses’ hoofs Warren had wrapped—”’ 

A dozen incidents of the past three 
weeks, no one significant when viewed 
alone, flashed in an intolerable sequence 
through Harvey Garret’s mind. He re- 
called the first meeting between Amy and 
his conscienceless brother. He saw Warren 
staring at Amy in rapt surprise. 

Again, he remembered them talking in 
low tones on the porch, just as he emerged 
from the house. That had been a week 
ago. He thought of Amy’s indifference, 
her aloofness. Had she ever said that she 
loved him? He had taken her love for 
granted! 

Slowly his fingers flexed and clenched 
themselves into hardened fists. He could 
feel a terrible heat suffusing his face. He 
thought he could hear his heart beating. 

Of Judith he was now utterly oblivious. 
In that moment she was no more than one 
of the inanimate pieces of the room —a 
chair, a lifeless print on the wall. His anger 
blotted her from his eyes. 

He staggered to the chest of drawers near 
the secretary. From the topmost drawer 
he took his pistols, which dangled, right 
and left, from a belt ornamented with silver 
filigree. He buckled the belt about him, 
and the holsters flapped against his thighs. 
He put on his coat. 

Judith was standing near the door. Har- 
vey brushed her aside. He was vaguely 
conscious of her suppressed scream and the 
clutch of her futile, restraining fingers. 

In a second of time he was outdoors, 
groping in the stable for bridle, saddle, and 
gilt spurs. The spurs clinked as he fas- 
tened them on his boots. He rode out with 
his lips retracted in a grimace. The stal- 
lion leaped into a gallop as steel pricked 
his sensitive flanks. 

Where had they gone, the man and the 
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woman? Harvey could not be certain, but 
he rode toward Philadelphia. He could at 
least guess their probable plan. They 
would deem themselves safe could they 
reach the city. Perhaps they would not 
ride hard, for they might not expect an im- 
mediate pursuit. 

Then, remembering his brother’s ways, 
Harvey muttered ominously to himself. 
Warren always rode hard, and Amy would 
delight in a pounding gallop over deserted 
roads. 

The spume from the stallion’s lips frothed 
Harvey’s cheeks and flecked his hands. He 
no longer spurred the animal, for the beast’s 
own spirit carried him forward at the ut- 
most pace, 

Listening against the sound of his own 
horse’s hoofbeats, Harvey strained to de- 
tect a similar rhythmic thudding ahead; 
but he heard nothing — nothing save the 
stallion’s heavy drum-tap. 

Vv 

He came into Philadelphia after dawn. 
There was a stir of early workers in the 
Streets. Journeymen and _ apprentices 
moved toward their shops. A few shutters 
had been opened. Harvey permitted the 
stallion to walk. The robust animal was 
exhausted and spiritless. 

He had not overtaken his brother and 
Amy. Where could he search now? A ter- 
rible aimlessness seized him. His head 
drooped forward. He felt old. He had 
never conceived so intolerable a defeat. 

But anger remained, and in a moment it 
stiffened his shoulders. At least, he could 
inquire at the inns. He rode up before a 
brick structure with a red and green dragon 
gleaming from the suspended signboard. A 
groom came out from the stable. 

“ Any early visitors this morning, boy?” 
demanded Harvey. 

“TJ just put up a pair of horses,” an- 
swered the boy. 

“A pair of horses! Did you see the 
guests, boy?” ‘ 

“Yes, sir—gentleman and young lady. 
They’re at breakfast now, if they’re not 
finished.” 

Harvey was afraid to credit the authen- 
ticity of this lucky chance. He might have 
searched for a day without stumbling upon 
such a clew. In a moment he would be 
sure. Warren and Amy—were they inside? 

The boy took his horse, and he strode to- 
ward the door. He found the landlord in 
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the main parlor, poking the logs in the open 
fireplace. 

“Ves, sir,” answered the landlord. 
“ Young couple came in half an hour ago. 
They’re taking breakfast in the little par- 
lor back of the stairs yonder. If you like, 
Tl—” 

“ No—I'll go myself!” muttered Harvey 
Garret. 

The landlord, uncertain, stared after him 
as he hurried toward a closed door. 

Harvey opened the door and entered a 
small room. The red sunlight gleamed on 
a freshly laid table. He had not been mis- 
taken. He was face to face with his 
brother. 

Warren Garret jumped from his chair. 
Amy sat motionless. Her black eyes were 
enormous above her pale cheeks. Harvey 
fluns back his coat, and a pistol came out 
of its holster. The long, heavy barrel glint- 
ed in the sunlight, reflecting an ominous 
fire. Harvey’s voice was a harsh muttering 
between tightened lips: 

“T’m about to put an end to you, War- 
ren! You've lived a worthless life long 
enough. This is your last hour, your last 
minute, so help me God! I’ll—” 

Slowly Amy had pushed back her chair. 
She was standing now. Some emanation of 
astounding vitality from her eyes, her face, 
her whole body, caused Harvey to turn his 
head. He stared at her face, and his voice 
ceased. 

“Shoot Warren, if you like,” she said 
slowly, in a voice of uttermost scorn. 
“ Kill him now-—don’t say anything more! 
And then what will you do with me? Will 
you take me away with you? No, you'll 
not do that! You would do better to shoot 
me, too!” 

The pitch of her voice rose. It did not 
become loud, but grew tautly vibrant, as if 
it issued from a tense metallic string. 

“ What gives you the right to shoot any- 
body, Harvey Garret? I thought I might 
learn to love you, but I couldn’t. Can I 
help it if I found Warren and loved him? 
Is Warren to blame if he found me and 
loved me? Do what you want to do! Kill 
us both, if you like—or go away and leave 
us now!” 

Quenching his anger, Harvey Garret felt 
himself inundated by a flood of terrible 
reasonableness. He began to understand. 
He saw that he had been tricked—not by 
his brother, not by the girl, but by the 

chances of life itself. He was helpless, and 
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so were these two before him. He could do 
nothing now. In the face of his under- 
standing he could do nothing—but leave 
them together. 

The pistol dropped from his fingers and 
clattered on the floor. He turned and went 
out of the room. 

It was evening before he reached Garret’s 
Fork. As he entered the house, Judith 
came out of the drawing-room. Her face 
was intolerably drawn. 

“What did you do?” she whispered. 

Harvey sat down. 

“ Nothing,” he said dully. 

“You didn’t overtake them?” 

He nodded. 

“T found them. I did nothing. What 
could I do? What use would it be? We 
can’t change such a thing. It’s the way of 
life, I suppose.” 

The girl exhaled a long sigh that seemed 
to liberate the tenseness, the fear, of hours. 
There was a silence. 

“My mother knows what has_hap- 
pened?” asked Harvey. 

“T told her,” Judith answered. “ It’s 
strange you didn’t meet the coach on the 
road. She went to Aunt Laura’s, in the 
city.” 

“JT didn’t come by the river road.” 

They were silent again. Then a curi- 
osity entered Harvey’s mind. He raised his 
face, glancing at Judith. Her eyes were 
lowered, and she was frowning. 

“ Judith!” he exclaimed suddenly. 
“ Why did you come to me last night an 
hour after they had gone? Why didn’t 
you come at once? Yes—why didn’t you 
come at once?” 

She did not answer. 

“ You must tell me that, Judith!” 

Harvey could scarcely hear her as she 
whispered. 

“‘T didn’t want you to know!” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ T didn’t want you to know so soon. I 
—I didn’t intend to tell you at all. I was 
going to let you find out for yourself in the 
morning. I don’t know why I told you! 
Something made me do it! Perhaps it was 
because I pitied you, Harvey, in spite of 

myself!” 

“Tn spite of yourself!” 

Suddenly her face was raised, and Har- 
vey saw her as he had seen her yesterday 
in the garden—not the familiar Judith of 
many years, but the strange, lovely woman 
again. A flame seemed to burn beneath 
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her skin, and to throw its reflection back 
to her cheeks. 

“ Did you think I wanted you to know? 
Did you think I wanted you to overtake 
them and bring back that girl again? I 
don’t know why I came and told you. I 
hadn’t told you before. I had seen them. 
I saw them three times in the garden, War- 
ren with his arms around her, and I didn’t 
tell you. Yesterday, when you came look- 
ing for her, they were in the pavilion to- 
gether. They must have hurried away 
when they heard our voices. They weren’t 
there when you looked. I didn’t tell you— 
but I was glad!” 

Harvey Garret jumped to his feet. His 
sudden anger flooded him. It beat in his 
veins, and he could feel it throbbing at his 
temples. 

“You knew, and you didn’t tell me, Ju- 
dith? You gave me no warning? You let 
Amy slip out of my hands like—” 

“Of course I did! I was glad, I tell 
you! Perhaps I'll always be unhappy my- 
self—but she’s gone! I won’t—lose you— 
because of her!” 

They were like a blow, these words. Har- 
vey felt as if staggering from their impact. 
It was not the girlish Judith before him, 
to whom he had given a careless compan- 
ionship, but the strange, seductive woman 
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of yesterday and again of this moment. She 
had confessed her love for him! 

It was like an incredible gift, a compen- 
sating gesture bestowed by inscrutable fate. 
He felt the passionate sincerity of her words 
—strange words that liberated the inner- 
most secret of her heart. Judith loved him! 
Judith stood with incredible courage, telling 
him this! 

Flashingly his mind reviewed their years 
of intimacy. A careless intimacy, yet very 
dear, -he found. How had he been able, 
under the spell of Amy’s seduction, to put 
it out of mind? How had he been able to 
think of a life apart from Judith, who had 
been so near to him, and for so long? 

She was still near—and she had grown 
mysterious. She had grown glamorous. 
There was the hurt of his lost passion still 
constricting his heart, but there was the 
further constriction of a new want, or an 
old want made apparent. 

He held out his hands to Judith. There 
was a sort of humility in the gesture. 

“I’m. going away from here,” he said. 
““T can’t stay here any longer. There is 
too much bitterness in this air. There is 
the memory of too great a mistake—of 
suffering that I have caused you! But if 
you'll come with me, we'll go together, 
Judith!” 





SAILING MATES 


*Tis a brave little craft we are sailing, dear, 
And the name of the craft is Love. 

The skipper’s mate hath never a fear 
For the blackest skies above; 

But she sits at the tiller and smiles at me, 
In the teeth of the wildest gale. 

Only we two could sail this sea, 
Or throw up such a sail! 


We laugh together 


The fouler the weather, 
As the seas come on us abeam; 
For the smoking foam 


To us is home, 


And the hurricane a dream. 


Whatever the winds and the waves may do, 
The skies be black, or the skies be blue, 
We shall make the port we are sailing to; 
For when two like us are sailing together, 
They have a friend in the wildest weather! 





Diver C. Moore 
























Bozo, the 


THE TRAGIC LIFE STORY OF THE MOST WONDERFUL MONKEY 


Blue-Eyed 


IN THE WORLD 


By Frederick Tisdale 


T X YHEN I first noticed him in front 

of the orang-utan cage, I thought 

he was laughing at the absurdities 

of its inmates. His back was toward me, 

and the shoulders of his checkered coat 

were shaking. He turned. I saw then that 

his eyes were moist with emotion, and that 

he was dabbing at them with a scented 
green handkerchief. 

Like most Anglo-Saxons, I feel that a 
frank display of emotion is somehow in- 
decent. I was about to leave this man to 
his mysterious sorrows when he seized my 
hand with soft and impulsive fingers. 

“ Monsieur,” he cried, “ a thousand par- 
dons! You have surprise a strong man at 
a moment of weakness. Me, I should never 
have come to the zoo, and, having come, I 
should have sought any cage but that of the 
monkeys. Always they affect me thus, the 
monkeys! ” 

“What?” I exclaimed. “ The sight of 
monkeys makes you cry?” 

I jerked my hand loose, and was about 
to shout for a guard; but the man with 
moist eyes restrained me. He executed 
delicate and soothing gestures in the air 
with a pair of expressive Gallic hands. 

“Ah, monsieur””—every syllable was a 
reproach—‘“ I see that you have make a 
mistake. You think I am coo-koo; but no, 
I am not coo-koo. Of all the persons in 
New York at this minute none is less coo- 
koo than I, Marcel Marie Dierstin. I con- 
fess it must seem strange that a great manly 
fellow like myself should weep at the sight 
of monkeys. Bien, you shall know all. 
Observe—yonder among the trees is a pa- 
vilion of refreshment. Do me the honor 
to have with me there the cup of coffee, 
and I will tell you the story. Then, mon- 
sieur, we shall weep together, you and I.” 

I accompanied him with mingled feelings 
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of fear and curiosity. Gradually my mis- 
givings melted as he unfolded the tale, ex- 
pressing himself as much with his shoul- 
ders, hands, and eyes as with his lips. 

“This infant monkey,” began the nar- 
rator, “I buy him of a drunken sailor on 
the Cannebiére in Marseilles. He tell me 
that he get the animal on a voyage to 
Africa. He assure me that it is a young 
chimpanzee, that it is most gentle and af- 
fectionate. I can see that he speak the 
truth, since he is drunk; but it is not what 
he tell me that attract me. That which 
goes to my heart is the eyes of this child 
monkey. They are large and of a heavenly 
blue. Ah, you start, monsieur! As yet 
you have heard nothing. Pray attend as I 
proceed. 

“T name this infant monkey Bozo. In- 
stantly we are great friends, Bozo and I. 
To him I am as a father, to me he is as a 
son. What have I say—a son? But no! 
He is better than a son. He does not ha- 
rass me always for francs. He does not 
saturate himself with absinth or cheap 
wines. He does not pursue the poulet on 
the boulevard. 

“‘ This small monkey, I make of him the 
good Frenchman. I teach him to wear 
clothes, to eat with the spoon, to sleep in a 
bed, to raise his hat when he meets a lady, 
to smoke the cigarette, but not to excess. 
He does not require much teaching, this 
Bozo. So quick he is that when he know 
what I require, he does it at once. Many 
are his drolleries. A friend of mine slap 
me upon the back, thus, and say to me: 

“* Sapristi, Marcel! I have the great 
idea. You must go upon the stage with this 
delightful little Bozo. He will make your 
fortune.’ 

“What is the result? Within a week 
we are playing at a small music hall, Bozo 
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and I. Instantly we are a success. My 
Bozo is so grotesque in his clothes that he 
have but to walk across the stage upon his 
crooked legs, and the audience is transfix 
with delight. They laugh, they weep. 
They cry, ‘ Bis, bis!’ They applaud until 
you think their hands will drop off. 

“Presently, Paris! Always I polish and 
improve our act. I buy for this charming 
monkey two things—a small silk hat and 
a bicycle which is nickel-plated. There are 
three things which Bozo love—me, the 
nickel-plated bicycle, and the little silk hat. 
If I let him, he will wear this hat at all 
times. At night I must place it near him 
when I tuck him in bed and plant upon his 
brow the good-night kiss. Sometimes he is 
wearing it upon the pillow when I wake 
him in the morning. 

“ My blue-eyed monkey catch the popu- 
lar fancy, and I am so clever that before 
long we are the rage of Paris. Ladies throw 
us flowers. Fat kings from the Balkans sit 
in the box to see us. They laugh and laugh 
at the absurdities of Bozo, at the magnifi- 
cent nonsense of Marcel. They shake Bozo 
by the hand, they give him gold. There is no 
act which can hold the candlelight to ours. 
The fame of the blue-eyed Bozo spreads 
like a fire which is burning a house. Offers 
rush in from everywhere. 

“ And finally we come to New York. 
Here Bozo and Marcel knock them cold. 
Our act is the great wow. We take five 
and six bows— more we could have but 
for the rudeness of stage managers and the 
jealousy of rival artists. At all times we 
soak away the dollar—we soak him away 
against the time when we shall retire to a 
small house near Besancourt, which have a 
red tile roof and a rose garden with a wall. 
For this is the thing which I have promise 
Bozo.” 

The narrator stopped here, as if the 
thought of the little house at Besancourt 
was too much for him. He heaved a sigh 
that had its origin in his heels, and the 
scented green handkerchief appeared again. 

“‘ What happened next?” I asked hastily. 

“ Avarice,” cried Marcel Dierstin, with 
apparent irrelevance, “is a terrible thing, 
monsieur. We think that when we get so 
much, it will be all we require. We attain 
that amount, and behold, at once we must 
have more—is it not so? One day my 
agent show me a letter from M. Schwartz, 
_ of London. I need not tell you that this 
M. Schwartz control one great string of 
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theaters in Africa, Australia, and India, 
He make an offer for our act—it is for 
three hundred dollar a week, and booking 
for a year and a half. Monsieur, I make 
the heroic refusal. I inform this agent that 
money is not everything, and that Bozo 
and I will not bind ourselves to visit such 
countries for the sake of a few gold pieces, 
I strike the table with my fist. As I do 
that, I catch sight of the figure again. 
Three hundred dollars a week is a great 
deal of money. I estimate what that will 
be in francs. I hesitate, I groan, I clutch 
my hair. I swear that I will not take it— 
and even as I swear I am signing my name 
upon the dotted line. Observe, monsieur! 
I strike the hand which sign that accursed 
contract! He is the mother of all my later 
miseries. 

“Well, then, the thing is done. Bozo 
and I go up the gangplank of the boat. He 
is wearing the little silk hat. One of my 
hands clasps his, the other carries the 
nickel-plated bicycle. We bid adieu to the 
United States. We are on the boat for 
Cape Town. We travel as befits the 
Frenchman—with the true economy. In- 
stead of taking the packet boat which have 
two chimneys and much speed, we take the 
small boat which have but one chimney and 
no speed at all. I tell Bozo that the long 
trip shall be our vacation. It is not often 
that this small steamboat have a clever 
Frenchman and an educated monkey for 
passengers. Instantly we are popular with 
all. They fall in love with that droll mon- 
key, Bozo. The officers say to him: 

“* Bozo, the ship is yours. Go where 
you will. Do as you please!’ 

“And this charming monkey seem to 
know what they have say. He scramble up 
and down the rope, he shinny up the mast, 
he pull the whistle. He eat at the captain’s 
table. He smoke cigarette with the sailors. 
He ride his little bicycle about the deck; 
and as always, monsieur, he wear the silk 
hat which he love so much. 

“ At last we arrive upon the African 
coast, and are steaming along in plain sight 
of the land. One can observe where the 
trees come down to the water like a solid 
green wall, with but a faint white streak to 
mark the surf. Hot, heavy odors are borne 
to us from the jungle. They have a most 
curious effect upon my monkey, Bozo. He 
sits upon the rail of the ship, holding on 
with three of his hands, while the fourth 
keeps the little silk hat upon his head. 



































































BOZO, THE 


Those blue eyes of his look and look and 
look at the distant shore. Then he jump 
down and come rolling to me upon his short, 
crooked legs. He puts his arms about me, 
he makes whimpering sounds in my ear. 

“ Well, monsieur, I am a clever man— 
that sees itself; but mille diables, how am 
I to understand when a monkey tell me 
things? 1 am not ciever enough for that. 
So I caress this Bozo, I give him the small 
kiss, I tell him to run along and play with 
the sailors. He leaves me reluctantly, 
dragging the bicycle, and holding to the silk 
hat with one of his hands. 

“That night darkness fell, black as a 
barrel of ink. The wind rough-house the 
ocean, the waves rise and get white upon 
the top. Our captain say we are in for one 
damn bad night. I look for Bozo. That 
monkey is sitting by the rail, smoking a 
cigarette, and gazing toward the distant 
jungle with wistful blue eyes. His silk hat 
is upon his head. His little bicycle is be- 
side him. The steamboat is like the buck- 
ing horse. Waves splash clear over her. I 
am afraid for Bozo, and I speak at him 
quick and sharp. 

“* Bozo,’ 1 shout, ‘da moi! 
papa this instant!’ 

“ At.the sound of my voice he jerk the 
head—so. As he does that, an evil gust of 
wind get under his silk hat, and pouf, like 
that, the hat is gone. She is blow over- 
board into the ocean. A look of pain come 
into the blue eyes of my monkey. For a 
moment he hesitate. Then he take the lit- 
tle bicycle by the hand and step off into 
the ocean after his silk hat. 

“Imagine, monsieur! There I am upon 
the boat; in the ocean is Bozo, my son, my 
brother, my meal ticket! I am one strong 
man, monsieur, but this thing strike me 
helpless. My heart freeze—but only for a 
moment. 1! send forth the great shout: 

‘** Courage, courage, my Bozo! I, Mar- 
cel, am coming! Marcel to the rescue!’ 

“The strength of ten men comes upon 
me. I am everywhere at once. I chop the 
ropes which bind a raft upon the deck, and 
tear them loose with my hands. Alone I 
lift the raft and cast it into the ocean to- 
ward where I have seen my Bozo disap- 
pear. In that moment I am terrible, mon- 
sieur. I am superb!” 


II 


OveRcoME by the vehemence of his 
‘Speech and the memories of that tragic mo- 


Come to 
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ment, Marcel paused. It gave me one of 
my rare chances for interruption. 

‘* Suppose that was the last you ever saw 
of your monk,” I ventured. 

“Softly, monsieur!” The Frenchman 
laid a restraining hand upon my arm. 
“You listen too fast. It is I who tell the 
story. Attend as I continue. 

“ After I have throw over the raft, I 
seize a life preserver. I call to the sailors 
who are running toward me, and leap into 
the raging sea. At once I am engulf. The 
ocean try to drown me. It pour water into 
my eyes, my mouth, my nose, my ears. 
The wind roar, the waves are like marching 
mountains. At last I clear my eyes and 
look about for Bozo. The night has shut 
me in as with a curtain. Bozo and the ship 
have disappear. I am alone upon the 
ocean. 

“T consider that Bozo will never let go 
that little bicycle. It is heavy and of 
metal, yet it have the pneumatic tires, and 
perchance these will help him hold it up. 
If he rescue the siik hat, perhaps he can 
Struggle to the raft which I have cast into 
the sea; but the longer I stay in the water, 
the more of the ocean I swallow, the less I 
think Bozo have escape. My own plight 
is not so happy, I can tell you that. At 
first I struggle, and then I become resign. 
If Bozo is sunk, I do not care to live. 
Without him I am nothing. One does not 
encounter monkeys every day; and a mon- 
key with blue eyes—you come upon him 
perhaps once in ten lifetimes. When I tell 
myself that, I become quite cheerful. I 
compose myself to die gracefully, as be- 
comes a Frenchman. 

“ There I am in this roaring ocean. I 
think what a good monkey Bozo have been, 
and I do not see why I may not meet him 
in another world. Perhaps he will be an 
angel—who can say? A monkey with 
wings—a droll idea, that! In spite of the 
ocean, in spite of the storm, in spite of 
death, I laugh. 

“Courage, monsieur! I see you are 
alarm at my distress upon the ocean; but 
I do not die. While I laugh at the thought 
of Bozo with wings, something bump me 
hard in the middle of the stomach. It is 
the continent of Africa; I have hit the 
beach. 

“When I have rest there, I drag myself 
out of the water and wait for morning. 
The sun rise clear, and the waves are calm- 
ing themselves. There is nothing to be 
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seen upon the ocean. Our ship is vanish. 
The captain have doubtless think that Bozo 
and I are lost. Perhaps he do not wish to 
come too close to the shore. I look up and 
down the beach, hoping to see Bozo, but 
there is nothing. Perhaps he have come 
ashore somewhere else. I cling to that. 

“In spite of my grief, I discover that I 
am very hungry. I strike into the jungle 
to search for food. The like of this forest 
is impossible to imagine. Great trees stand 
so thick you have to squeeze between them. 
They are looped and trimmed with vines 
like serpents, upon which grow yellow and 
white flowers as large as cabbages. Gray 
moss hangs down like the whiskers of the 
ancients. There are orchids of many kinds 
growing wild. A fortune could be made 
by selling these orchids in the Place de 
l’Opéra; but when I think that, I remember 
also how much one could make if he had 
the bucket of ice water in hell. 

“Inch by inch I press forward through 
the undergrowth. At last I discover a trail 
fairly smooth, which wind through the 
jungle. I shout, I skip, I sing because of 
. this good fortune, but not for long. 

“« Doucement!’ I say to myself. ‘ This 
trail, she is make by the wild animal or by 
the cannibal. Have a care, Marcel! All is 
lost if you who seek food become the ragout 
for an African luncheon!’ 

“So I am advancing with caution when 
there is a great noise ahead. With the 
swiftness of the snake I crawl into the un- 
dergrowth beside the trail, and watch. I 
doa not wait long to see what make the 
noise. Coming along the trail is a small 
flock of monkeys. Sometimes they swing 
from limb to limb, sometimes they walk 
along the trail, touching the ground with 
the backs of their hands. I am wondering 
whether to come out of hiding when of a 
sudden these monkeys stop in their tracks, 
as if they are petrified. All of them stare 
in the same direction—down the trail, be- 
yond where I hide. There is astonishment 
on their faces. I look to see what have af- 
fect them so. 

“ Well, monsieur, I am more amazed 
than the monkeys. What they have see is 
my Bozo! He is coming down the jungle 
trail toward them, riding upon his nickel- 
plated bicycle, and wearing the little silk 
hat of which he is so fond. That little silk 
hat is damp and battered, but she is still 
in the ring. As Bozo advance, the jungle 
monkeys retreat in wonder, talking to one 
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another about this marvel. Then one old 
lady monkey walk forward in front of the 
rest, and I see the strangest thing of all. 

“This old lady monkey have blue eyes 
—the eyes of my Bozo. Like a flash it all 
comes to me. This is Mme. Bozo, his 
mother. There can be no doubt of it. She 
have the same blue eyes, the same color of 
the hair, the same amiable expression about 
the mouth. Did not the sailor tell me there 
on the Cannebiére in Marseilles that he get 
my Bozo from this very same part of 
Africa? 

“Well, then, Bozo is approaching his 
mother. When he get to her, he dismount 
from the bicycle, he take off his silk hat, 
he salute her upon the cheek, as I have 
taught him to do with me. Monsieur, I 
do not speak with fluency the English, 
therefore it is not possible that I describe 
to you the look upon the face of that old 
lady monkey. You, monsieur, have never 
been the mother of a monkey, and there- 
fore you cannot imagine the feelings of this 
amiable creature when, after years of sepa- 
ration, she sees her son return to his old 
home in the forest wearing a silk hat and 
riding upon a nickel-plated bicycle. 

“Those jungle monkeys have never seen 
anything like it, and there is a great com- 
motion. They are affect in different ways. 
Some of them make harsh noises, as when 
one gives the dirty laugh. These are the 
male monkeys, you understand. They give 
my Bozo the raspberry; but the girl mon- 
keys—ah, monsieur, that is something else! 
They make small cooing noises, and look 
upon the gallant Bozo with eyes that are 
very soft. They think it is sweet that he 
have act that way with madame his mother. 
They think him the pyjamas of the cat. 
They gather in a group about the bicycle 
and jabber away to my Bozo. I suppose 
they inquire of him how the monkeys in 
the New York zoo are wearing their hair 
this season. 

“ Alors, all is well for Bozo, but how 
about Marcel? I am shipwreck in a land 
of cannibals and wild beasts. I have no 
food, I have no money. Even if I have the 
money, there is no store where I may buy, 
no café at which I may dine. I have but 
one friend in Africa, and that is Bozo. As 
I lie there in hiding I tell myself that Bozo 
must help me. 

“‘ At the moment Bozo is leaning grace- 
fully against his bicycle. The silk hat is 
cocked at a deadly angle over one ear. It 
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is plain that he have captivate those girl 
monkeys. They touch him with the hand, 
they languish at him with the eye. I de- 
cide that I must interrupt the charming 
tableau; so I burst from the jungle where 
I have hide, I open my arms, I call to him. 

“¢ Bozo!’ I shout. ‘ Regard me! It is 
I, Marcel! It is papa! Come, salute me!’ 

“ All the jungle monkeys start back and 
gaze upon me with amazement. Bozo does 
not seem so glad to see me as I have ex- 
pect. True, he start toward me; but he is 
surround by those girl monkeys. I see that 
he is torn between love for Marcel and love 
for those mademoiselles. I, monsieur, 
know something of romance, and I speak 
no word of reproach that he have fail to 
leap into my arms. 

“T do not wish to escape without Bozo; 
and Bozo, while he will not come to me, yet 
he will not leave me. The lady monkeys 
stay to be near him, and the gentleman 
monkeys stay to be near the lady monkeys; 
so there we all are in this African jungle, 
which is as hot and close as a Turkish bath. 

“ Have I say that all the lady monkeys 
fall for my Bozo, for this blue-eyed sheik 
who have seen the world? I am mistake— 
there is one who does not. This one with- 
draw from the admiring group about Bozo 
and join the male monkeys, who are hold- 
ing the indignation meeting not far off. She 
is the most uncouth monkey you can pos- 
sibly imagine. She is thin and ugly. Do 
you not understand? Here is what have 
happen—it is not that she can resist the 
blue eyes, the bicycle, the silk hat of this 
magnificent Bozo. She is the most unde- 
sirable of her tribe, hence the gentleman 
monkeys have not seek her favor. They 
tell her to roll her hoop, they give her the 
air. She is become—what you call?—the 
bachelor girl; but with Bozo, it arrives her 
chance. She say to herself, this uncouth 
mademoiselle: 

“¢T cannot captivate this dashing prodi- 
gal who wear the silk hat and ride the bi- 
cycle. These other charmers are too much 
for me. Therefore I will go with messieurs 
the jungle monkeys. Since they are desert 
by their sweeties, I can entangle their 
male hearts at my leisure!’ 

“You must admit, monsieur, that it is 
not such poor thinking for a monkey. 

“You wonder how I live there in the 
jungle? But for those jungle monkeys, per- 
haps Bozo and myself we starve to death. 
Bozo is the civilize monkey. He wear the 
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pants, he eat from the table, he is serve 
food upon dishes. What does he know of 
the jungle? 

“When Bozo become hungry, he look to 
me for the little bell which he always ring 
when he wants his meals; but the little bell 
is far away upon the steamboat, so Bozo 
ring the bell of his bicycle. The other 
monkeys are frighten by this at first, which 
make Bozo enrage;. but the lady monkeys 
come cautiously back, and he soon make 
them to understand that it is food which 
he desire. 

“ As soon as the ladies understand, they 
race off through the trees, followed by 
Mme. Bozo. Presently they return, bring- 
ing small yellow things which look like ba- 
nanas, and other fruit which seem to be the 
plum. Bozo bow politely, as I have taught 
him, accept the food, and eat. The male 
monkeys, off by themselves, yell insults, 
but the ladies do not notice. They are too 
busy worshiping Bozo, the silk hat, the 
nickel-plated bicycle. 

“ Now I have not had my own break- 
fast, and the sight of Bozo with the food 
infuriate me. 

“* Ingrate!’ I shriek at him. ‘ Who is 
it that have brought you up from the in- 
fant? Have I let you suffer hunger? 
Would you eat to bursting while I starve? 
For shame, Bozo! Throw to papa the ba- 
nana, toss to him the plum!’ 

“ Ah, monsieur, my reproaches cut that 
monkey to the heart! At once he fling to 
me the largest of the banana, he toss the 
reddest plum. Thus it is that Bozo live 
served by the lady monkeys and by Mme. 
Bozo, his mamma, while I live upon the 
generosity of Bozo. 


III 


“Soon,” continued the narrator, “ my 
monkey have become the king of that little 
tribe. He boss them through the women. He 
ride about on his bicycle. He wear the silk 
hat at an angle. Sometimes he dazzle those 
monkeys with the tricks which I have 
taught him for the stage. He ride upon 
the handle bars, he pedal with the hands, 
he toss the silk hat into the air and catch 
it upon the head. The lady monkeys are 
all enchant by this. They think he is more 
sweet than ever. They heave the bosom, 
they look upon him with lovesick eyes. 

“ At such times the male monkeys and 
the uncouth mademoiselle try to kill Bozo’s 
act. They pretend they do not watch, they 
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call for the hook. When this do not work, 
they hold a meeting. They make the 
speech, these monkeys, they pass the reso- 
lution, they talk much and discuss. They 
see that the power of this blue-eyed usurper 
is in the bicycle and the silk hat. Finally 
they appoint a committee of three. 

“This committee rush up to Bozo and 
try to snatch from him the bicycle and the 
little silk hat. Better for them if they have 
not try it! Bozo see the plot. He seize 
one limb and attack the committee. The 
lady monkeys join him. They give his ene- 
mies the whams upon the head; they ad- 
minister the whacks to the back; they tell 
the committee what they think of them. 
The plotters, defeated, fly to the trees, rub- 
bing bumps so large that one might hang 
a coat upon them. 

“For a time things are peaceful. I re- 
new the efforts to get Bozo to return to me. 
This he will not do, and yet he think too 
much of Papa Marcel to desert him. 

“T tell you, monsieur, that Bozo is so 
adroit in flirting with those mademoiselles 
that one cannot but admire him. He in- 
troduce into the jungle the civilize arts of 
courtship. To these monkey demoiselles 
he demonstrate the kiss; he illustrate the 
necking; he instruct in the gentle artifices 
of the petting party. He is so absorb in 
these pastimes that he hardly notice Mme. 
Bozo, his mother; but always she is on the 
fringe of the crowd which surround him. 
She caress the bicycle, she polish the silk 
hat, she bring to Bozo the most fat banana, 
she pluck from him the cootie. She is so 
proud of him that she does not notice his 
neglect. 

“The male monkeys and the uncouth 
mademoiselle which side with them pretend 
to be disgust by all this; but I am not 
deceive. I know that it is jealousy which 
gnaw upon their vitals. Knowing this, I am 
afraid for my Bozo. I tell you, monsieur, 
this jealousy is a dangerous thing. Was I 
not fired upon once by a fat butcher, who 
protest that I have fascinate his wife? 

“ By this time the male monkeys are cer- 
tain that it is the silk hat and the bicycle 
which make Bozo so formidable. They 


take the new tack. If you have associate 
with monkeys, monsieur, you must know 
that they are great imitators. What is it 
you think these monkeys attempt? They 
try to make bicycles and silk hats for them- 
selves, so that they can compete with my 
Bozo. 
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“If you have never seen a dozen mon- 
keys which try to make bicycles out of 
sticks and silk hats out of tree leaves, be- 
lieve me, monsieur, you have never see that 
which is droll. The mademoiselle monkey, 
she help them. It sees itself that a monkey 
cannot make a bicycle nor yet a hat, but 
they do not know this. A monkey is the 
most thoughtful thing in the world. He 
think and think and think, but never does 
he quite figure things out. 

“ Thus it is with these jealous monkeys. 
They wrinkle the brow, they think so hard 
that it hurts; and still, when they put to- 
gether the sticks, it is not a bicycle, and 
the leaves do not become the silk hat. At 
last they fly into a rage. They beat their 
breasts. They use language so awful that 
the lady monkeys plug their ears with their 
fingers. 

“While this is go on, my Bozo leave his 
band of demoiselles and amble over to the 
group of male monkeys; but he pays no at- 
tention to them. Instead, he look at the 
uncouth mademoiselle—her who alone of 
her sex have resist him, bicycle, silk hat, 
and all. She does not notice him now. She 
is trying to make a handle bar with a bent 
stick, and she turn her back upon him. 
Bozo is puzzle. Then the other lady mon- 
keys coo at him, and he go slowly back to 
where they are. 

“ Again the male monkeys are foil. It is 
then that they resort to treachery of the 
most vile sort. One day, when we are all 
dining upon the banana, a big chimpanzee 
come running down the path, yelling in a 
high, excited voice. The other male mon- 
keys, as well as the uncouth mademoiselle, 
join in this cry. At once there is great agita- 
tion. From the way those monkeys drop 
the banana and swarm up the tree, I think 
that a leopard is coming. I also leap into a 
tree, and I wish for the four arms of a mon- 
key that I might climb as they do. 

“Bozo and his demoiselles start into the 
trees, but he fall behind. It is a most dif- 
ficult thing to climb a tree while you hold 
on a silk hat with one hand; and if you at- 
tempt at the same time to drag after you a 
bicycle, the thing is impossible. You can 
see that for yourself. It is no shame, there- 
fore, that Bozo cannot do this. He get up 
a little way, and one wheel of the bicycle 
catch on a broken limb. He stop to dis- 
engage it; but the lady monkeys and Mme. 
Bozo, his mother, they come back to him, 
they seize him by the hand, the hair, the 
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leg. They pull him higher into the trees, 
and make him turn loose the little bicycle. 

“When it is release, the bicycle crash to 
the ground. The sunlight glitter for a mo- 
ment on the nickel, it roll in a half circle, 
one wheel spin, it lie still. Then the per- 
fidy of those jealous monkeys discovers it- 
self. Quickly they drop down from the 
trees. In a body they leap upon the bicycle 
of Bozo. I, who am clever, see what is 
happen—they have raise the false alarm so 
that Bozo must climb into the tree. They 
know he cannot take the bicycle with him. 
While he is still in the tree, they grab that 
beloved vehicle, they smash it against the 
roots, they hammer it with sticks, they slap 
it upon the rock. The thing is monstrous, 
monsieur! If I were a monkey, you could 
not make me stoop to such treason—never! 

“ Enrage, I spring from my tree. I run 
toward those monkey. 

“¢ Hold!’ I cry in a terrible voice. ‘ You 
must not wreck the bicycle of Bozo! It 
is not just! It is wicked! Stop, or I shall 
give you the bust in the nose!’ 

“And I would have prevent the crime, 
monsieur, had not that uncouth mademoi- 
selle seize a club which have a knot at one 
end, and box me upon the ear with it. If 
you have never been box thus by an angry 
chimpanzee, you do not know of what I 
speak. The blow makes my head ring as 
with chimes. I see a thousand planets of 
the first magnitude. I am make dizzy. 

““When I recover, there is little left of 
that bicycle. They have mash and bend 
her together. She is one wreck, and Bozo 
will never ride her again. There is Bozo 
regarding the catastrophe with eyes that are 
sad. He approach the uncouth mademoi- 
selle- with a look that would melt the stone, 
but it does not melt her one little bit. She 
turn and flounce away with the victorious 
male monkeys. 

“Well, my friend, they have take from 
Bozo the bicycle, which is part of his power, 
but they have not rob him of the little silk 
hat; and the lady monkeys make the fuss 
over him just the same as before. The pet- 
ting party continue on the high branches 
of the trees. I see that clever monkey ca- 
ress four of them at once. He hold the 
hand of two with his hand, and the hand 
of two others with his feet; and all the time 
Mme. Bozo, his mother, hover about. 

“You have perhaps observe, monsieur, 
that the thing we desire most is the thing 
we cannot have. So it is befall with my 
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Bozo. A changed look come into his blue 
eyes. While he clasp the hand of two or 
three love-sick demoiselles, I can see that 
his mind is not upon them. I follow his 
gaze, and—what you think?—he is regard- 
ing the uncouth mademoiselle which have 
assist those assassins, his enemies! 

“ Do you understand now? These hand- 
some mademotselle monkeys which have 
thrust themselves upon him, they tire him. 
He is sick of them. They are his, hence he 
does not want them. He languish in the 
direction of that uncouth demoiselle. Does 
it matter that she have always scorn him? 
Does he recall that she have help wreck his 
bicycle? No! My poor Bozo know only 
that he have approach her, and that she 
have give him the cold shoulder. She pre- 
tend that she cannot see him—hence he 
think that it is she alone which he desire. 
A sad thing, » msieur, but thus it is with 
monkeys, as with men. 

“This Bozo become downright rude with 
the most beautiful of the other demoiselles. 
They insinuate the loving arm about the 
waist; he give them the push in the face. 
They put forward the lip three inches for 
the kiss; he sigh and turn away. 

“You will pardon me, monsieur, if I 
pause to regain my composure. It is a 
most terrible thing which I am about to 
relate. 

IV 


‘AFTER a while it look as if my Bozo 
make some progress with his new désirée. 
This wretched monkey let it appear that 
she have fall for him. She allow that he 
hold her hand, and he’ is transport with de- 
light. It was as if he have won a great 
battle. She slap him playfully upon the 
cheek. He slap her back. They scamper 
about, they play tag together, while the 
other lady monkeys regard him with amaze- 
ment and sorrow. The male monkeys look 
as if they wait for something. 

““ The game of tag continue. She scamp- 
er up a tree. My Bozo enter into the spirit 
of the thing, and he climb after her, holding 
the silk hat, as always is his custom. When 
they get very high, he corner this uncouth 
demoiselle in a pocket of looped vines. He 
put the arm about her waist, he kiss her 
upon the ear. So ardent is that caress that 
you can hear the smack for half a mile. 
When he accomplish this, he is so happy 
and so foolish that he make me sick. She 
sit with demure eyes, and I think my Bozo 
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have win. Then, as if in play, she jerk the 
silk hat from him and place it upon her 
own head. Never before have he allow this 
hat to leave him. No other demoiselle have 
dare such a thing; but now that this one 
have done it, he think it is cute. He think 
she is clever. He think he is one damn 
fine monkey to have such a girl! 

“ While my Bozo regard her with the ex- 
pression of the sap, she remove the silk hat 
to look closely at it. Suddenly, monsieur— 
I cannot believe it an accident—she open 
her fingers and let the hat fall. Bozo give 
a great cry. Over and over in the air it 
tumble, that little silk hat. You see the 
white inside, then you see the shine of the 
black. 

“ Plunk—she hit the ground like that; 
and what you think, monsieur? Those 
wicked male monkeys have been waiting 
beneath upon the ground. They are in on 
the treachery. They have conspire so that 
the uncouth demoiselle get from Bozo the 
little silk hat which make him so popular. 

“* And what these rascals do to that little 
silk hat is one plenty. In the batting of an 
eye they have ruin it completely. It is 
tear to pieces. When Bozo reach the 
ground, there is but one thing left, and that 
is the stiff brim. All the rest have gone. 

“ Alas, monsieur, my Bozo he is gone 
also! They have cook that monkey’s 
goose. The nickel-plated bicycle and the 
little silk hat have been his very life. It is 
they which make him great. Without them 
he is nothing. He is just one more mon- 
key, and Africa is full of monkeys. This 
Bozo which have shake the hands of kings, 
this Bozo which have catch the rose from 
the fairest Parisiennes, this Bozo which 
have take the six bows on Broadway, he is 
nothing now but one plain, ordinary chim- 
panzee back among the trees where he was 
born. 

“ Now that he have not the little silk 
hat, and look like all the other monkeys, 
the demoiselles will have nothing to do with 
him. Even she which have cause his ruin 
show that she despise him. She take up 
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with one old man monkey which have not 
the elegance of a pig, and she ignore my 
poor Bozo. 

“All this, monsieur, break the proud 
spirit of my Bozo. In his trouble every one 
is desert him but his friend Marcel and 
Mme. Bozo, his mother. She love him just 
the same without the silk hat and without 
the bicycle. She bring to him the banana 
and the plum. Bozo try to eat, but do not 
make the go of it. He sit with the rim of 
the silk hat upon his arm, and gaze at the 
wreck of the little bicycle. A great sad- 
ness is in his blue eyes; but me, I am elate, 
for I think this is my chance to get him 
back. 

“* Bozo!’ I cry. ‘Papa loves you! 
Come, embrace me! All is forgiven. We 
shall catch the boat for Cape Town. There 
I will buy for you a bicycle of silver, and 
you shall have the finest silk hat in all the 
world. Come, my infant!’ 

“But Bozo pay not the least attention. 
He turn his face to the tree. When I go 
toward him, he move off and avoid me. He 
watch while the lady monkeys frolic about 
in the trees with those ignorant male mon- 
keys. He lean against the bosom of Mme. 
Bozo, his mother. He become thinner, and 
I see that his heart is break. 

“The end come in the arms of Mme. 
Bozo. She embrace him, while tears flow 
from the blue eyes. He regard the hand 
which hold the rim of the little silk hat. He 
heave one big sigh—and I see that he is 
finish. My Bozo have kick the bucket; 
and only Mme. Bozo, his mother, and I, 
Marcel, his friend, are there to mourn him. 

“ After this, monsieur, I do not care what 
happen. Perhaps that is why I make safe- 
ly the little trading port and catch the 
steamer for America. You ask what I do 
now? I am but a waiter, monsienr—a gar- 
gon. If you will visit me where I work, I 
promise you the worst table d’hote in New 
York for eighty-five cents. 

“ Pardon, monsieur, I have drop the tear 
in your coffee. You shall have another 
cup!” 





IN THE DARKNESS 


Tris dank and venomous mist of memories 
That rise at nightfall and corrode till day 
Is all you left to me, oh, most unwise 
And loveliest, when you had had your way! 





William A. Drake 
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indignant against his captors. 

“TY demand to be taken. to my 
cousin’s house at once,” he said. “ I warn 
you that I shall resist all attempts to con- 
trol my actions.” 

“T tweest-a your damfool head right off 
o’ the neck,” said Luigi engagingly. 

“Don’t hurt him,” Mr. Appleton com- 
manded. ‘“ When you have him in safety, 
let me know.” 

Mr. Appleton picked up the professor’s 
notebook, which had been cast aside in its 
owner’s fight for balance. He examined 
the handwriting carefully. Apparently he 
derived much satisfaction from it. Putting 
it in his pocket, he waited for a moment 
to see what Luigi would do. 

The professor stood with fists clenched. 
He remembered having seen photographs 
of champions in this attitude. He did not 
know that his opponent had wrestled pro- 
fessionally. Mr. Appleton observed that 
Luigi found his task almost unpleasingly 
simple. 

“ Excellent!” said Mr. Appleton. “ Put 
him with the man who came first.” 

Adolf Smucker had proved a tractable 
prisoner. In reality he lacked the courage 
to do anything that might bring him pun- 
ishment. He realized that he was the pris- 
oner of three men who had powers of life 
and death over him. Of Appleton he saw 
almost nothing. 

James Delaney, the second in command, 
knew Smucker’s sort, and despised him. 
Luigi was his jailer. He enjoyed incendiary 
talk. The day could not come too quickly 
which would permit of looting, unattended 
with death penalties. He had a glance of 
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it when he had newly come from Palermo. 
For a few hours, when San Francisco went 
through its night of the soul, he had tasted 
the joys of plunder. A soldier’s rifle butt 
was responsible for a dreadful scar on his 
forehead. 

To Luigi, looting was for the strong. At 
first it amused him to hear this little, nar- 
row-chested prisoner talk of the great days 
tocome. Then it annoyed him, and Luigi’s 
annoyance took forms that hurt Adolf. 
The lesser man trembled with fear and hate 
at the sight of his oppressor. 

By this time Smucker was so much the 
prey of delusions that he had almost for- 
gotten his home and family. He brooded 
upon the chaotic day when, by the alchemy 
of strange events, he should be high among 
those whose mission it was to destroy. 
Luigi, who cringed to capital in the guise 
of Appleton, would be an early victim. 

Luigi would often count his money where 
Smucker could see it. He had gold and 
notes, and once he held out a handful of 
rings—gold and platinum bands prisoning 
gems that flashed and tempted. In the 
shelter of this cell inhabited by a craven 
soul whom Luigi scorned, he would take 
out a bottle of brandy and drink deep. 
Then he would sleep on his broad back, 
snoring terribly. 

Adolf Smucker looked at him, frowning. 
Some day he would gather enough courage 
to pluck the long knife from Luigi’s belt 
and bury it in his heart. After that, escape 
would be easy. He would go back to his 
world drunk with the power that money 
gives. In fancy Smucker could see himself 
stabbing, stabbing, until a gaping wound 
on the jailer’s gross body showed for every 
blow its owner had struck him. 

Adolf Smucker looked up, that afternoon, 
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- to find his cell invaded by a stranger—not 
such a man as the previous young capitalist 
in evening dress, but a worker clad in mud- 
dy khaki, stained and torn. 

Professor Burton wondered at the hearti- 
ness of his welcome. After he had been an 
hour in Smucker’s company, he spoke 
incisively. 

“Your mania,” he said, “is termed de- 
mentia preecox. Our word ‘precocious’ 
comes from the common root. It means 
that your intellect is unable to assimilate 
the ideas you crowd into it. Be kind enough 
ito leave me in silence. I find such twaddle 
as yours extremely tedious.” 

Infuriated at this, Smucker attacked the 
professor. He was rescued by Luigi. The 
professor was bigger, stronger, and in a 
rather evil temper. Luigi dragged him to 
another small stone room and shut the door. 

“ What the devil?” said Leslie Barron, 
rudely awakened. 

“T am not the devil,” snapped the pro- 
fessor, “ but I feel like him. If you have 
any economic theories of the communistic 
sort to impart, be kind enough to keep 
them to yourself. I have been brutally 
beaten. I have been pushed into a muddy 
pond by one lunatic, to be cell companion 
of another. A Caliban from southern Italy 
has promised to twist my head from my 
neck. I am in no mood for the ordinary 
social amenities.” 

“ Another nut!” sighed Leslie. “ Tell 
me, if you’ve any decency left, whereabouts 
I am.” 

“You are in what my cousin Hilton 
Hanby terms a bird sanctuary. You, I 
take it, are one of the birds. I presume 
that I am another.” 

“ Are you sure? I thought I was miles 
away.” Leslie reflected for a moment. 
“How is it that these people are living 
here?” 

Professor Burton shrugged his sore 
shoulders. 

“T cannot tell,” he said. 

“ How can this stone building be con- 
cealed from view?” 

“ How did you get here?” asked the pro- 
fessor, who saw that he was dealing with 
one of his own kind, and repented of his 
irritation. 

“TI was blackjacked by that infernal Ap- 
pleton. I had an idea that I’d been put in 
an automobile and taken miles away.” 

Leslie recounted the misadventures he 
had suffered. 
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“Tt is plain,” Burton said, “ that we are 
detained because we have stumbled on Ap- 
pleton’s hiding place. The point is, what is 
he doing?” 

“T haven’t been out of my cell. Surely 
you must have seen the position of the 
building?” 

“A gigantic hand, impregnated with gar- 
lic, which I vainly tried to bite, was thrust 
over my face. I saw nothing, I know noth- 
ing—except that I am in a cell with lunatics 
as warders. When I get out—” 

“ That’s just it— when! Why should 
we ever get out?” 

“A search will be made. By the way, 
won’t they be looking for you?” 

“If I hadn’t been such a damned fool as 
to write to Celia, saying that I was going 
away, they would. As it is, they’ve deliv- 
ered the letter, and not a soul will trouble 
to look for me. James—you haven’t seen 
him yet—has taken my runabout to Phila- 
delphia, where they’ll change its appear- 
ance and sell it again. I might be the man 
with the iron mask for all the hope there is 
for me.” 

“Never mind!” said the other. ‘“ You 
will be rescued when they get me out.” 

“Cheery little optimist, aren’t you?” 
Leslie retorted. “That man Appleton is 
the devil. He’ll arrange it so that you 
won’t be looked for.” 

“ Impossible!” said the professor.’ 

Leslie Barron was right. Appleton, who 
had a skill with the pen that might have 
earned him a great name among forgers, 
was at that very moment looking at Profes- 
sor Burton’s notes and forging a letter. 
Cunningly, he wrote it on a page whose 
obverse had other notes which would be 
readily identified by Mrs. Burton. Apple- 
ton called to mind the professor’s way of 
speaking. This is what Mrs. Burton read: 


Have sustained injury to cornea of right eye 
through a thorn spike. Inadvisable to trust to 
local physician. Have accepted offer of passing 
motorist to go to a specialist. Do not worry. 
Will telephone you from the city. 


“I wonder what he means by a passing 
motorist!” said Hanby. “ To meet one, he 
must have gone to the main road.” 

“Tom is always nervous about his eye- 
sight,” Mrs. Burton declared. “It is just 
like him to rush to see a specialist. Oh, 
why was I out?” 

“You couldn’t have done anything if 
you had been here,” her cousin said, com- 
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forting her. ‘We shall have a telephone 
call before long.” 

But nothing was heard from Professor 
Burton. When three days had gone by, 
Junior and young Burton journeyed to New 
York, there to visit hospitals and oculists. 
Hanby and Bill Pelham drove to all the 
near-by places which might be dignified by 
the term “city.” It was noted that the 
professor had not specifically mentioned 
New York. 

These several errands failed to bring to 
light any fact that might explain the dis- 


appearance. The professor had left no 
trace and sent no message. He had been, 
and was not. 


XV 


THE night of that disappointing day saw 
a dismal group which the fire in the hall, 
lighted because a chill wind swept the coun- 
tryside, could not warm into speech. 

At one o’clock in the morning Bill Pel- 
ham heard a rap on his door. Hilton Han- 
by entered. Behind him was Junior. They 
were both dressed as if for hiking. 

“ Am I asleep at the switch?” Bill cried, 
rubbing his eyes. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“ Florence Burton is going to see the 
Pine Plains police to-morrow,” Hanby an- 
swered. “I can’t blame her. You know 
what that means. Every movement of 
Tom’s will be traced. I suppose I shall 
have to tell everything I know, from Miss 
Selenos down to this last disappearance. 
Bill, I hate the idea like poison, but I can- 
not in decency try to stop her. Dina says 
she thinks Tom has been murdered.” 

“ She has no logical ground for thinking 
so,” Bill returned. ‘“‘ He had no money on 
him, and no jewelry.” 

He could see that Hanby had lost his 
former cheerful confidence. Bill expected 
Junior to look grave and important, for it 
was youth’s métier at moments like these; 
but Hanby had always been a strong and 
resolute man, a bringer of courage and good 
counsel. 

“T said a few days ago that I throve on 
suspense. Bill, that was a lie. I admit 
that it’s getting me.” 

“ What’s getting you?” 

“ The feeling that I am constantly under 
the scrutiny of people I don’t see. It’s got 
to end!” 

“‘ We've said that for three months.” 

“We've sat back and waited for the fire- 
works to begin. We have been negative.” 
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Bill Pelham considered the matter for a 
moment or two. For what reason had Hil- 
ton and Junior come to his room, dressed 
for outdoors, at such a time? The logical 
answer was that they were about to aban- 
don their watchful waiting and engage in 
some unguessed activity. 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve got some 
explanation?” inquired Pelham, with in- 
credulity in his voice. 

“T mean just that. If you'll get up and 
put some such kit as this on, I'll tell you.” 
Hanby laughed a little. There was an air 
of excitement in his manner. “ What’s the 
use of having a house detective and then 
having to tell him what to do?” 

“ Shoot!” Pelham urged. “I'll be ready 
in three minutes.” 

“The last I saw of Tom Burton was 
when he walked toward that bird sanctuary 
—those acres that I’ve guarded so carefully. 
I don’t deny he might have run a spike in 
his eye. It may be that he’s in a nursing 
home, and we shall have a wire from him 
in the morning. I’ve been thinking about 
that sanctuary a whole lot. It doesn’t owe 
its conservation to any idea of mine. I 
should never have thought of it but for that 
talk over the telephone with a man who 
deliberately slurred his name so that I 
shouldn’t get it straight. He claimed to be 
a man who didn’t buy this place because it 
was too small, and who eventually bought a 
property on Long Island. Douglas said 
that no likely purchaser of this house now 
lives in any forty-room or fifty-room man- 
sion on Long Island. He would know, for 
he’s in touch with such operations. An- 
other thing—this man pretended to be a 
writer on bird subjects, and yet he quoted 
in extenso from an article that Tom Bur- 
ton wrote. The man was a liar, but he 
gained his end. I did not have the thicket 
removed. He evidently wanted it kept as 
it was, and I obediently fell into the trap.” 
Hanby’s manner was impressive. “ Bill, 
there’s something wrong about that bird 
sanctuary!” 

“T believe you’re right,” agreed Pelham, 
much impressed. ‘ Who could have done 
it? What about our friend Appleton? He 
was more interested in this place than any 
one else.” 

“T’ve eliminated him. He even suggest- 
ed my clearing it up and putting orna- 
mental glass houses there. Appleton looked 
upon this place as his future home, and he 
kept it in a dandy state of repair.” 
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“Dad thinks,” Junior broke in, “ that 
we ought to see what that bird sanctuary 
really contains.” He took an automatic 
pistol from his pocket, and handed it to 
Pelham. ‘“ Dad and I have one each.” 

“This is certainly rubbing it into the 
house detective,’ Pelham grinned. ‘“ What 
next, Junior? Do I salute you hereafter?” 

“We begin our investigation at day- 
break,” Junior continued. “If any people 
are there, we shall have a better chance to 
surprise and overpower them.” 

Junior gave some interesting statistics 
concerning the soundness of slumber at va- 
rious hours. 

“This is the idea,” Hanby broke in. 
“We camp outside the sanctuary in an 
hour’s time. I have wire cutters and heavy 
gloves. We shall worm our way into the 
middle of the place and look for traces of 
trespassers. Junior had the bright idea that 
it might be a yeggman’s camp. He may 
be right. If we clear it up, well and good. 
If we don’t, poor Florence must get more 
expert aid than ours.” 

“Does Dina know?” Pelham asked. 

“No. This is one of the few times I’ve 
had a secret from her. She would worry. 
You know, old man, there may be danger. 
You’re a deputy. It will be up to you to 
arrest them. ‘That’s why we are taking 
you along. Junior wanted to do the stunt 
alone. Observe his sullen face. He thinks 
we are going to steal his stuff.” 

Hanby slapped his eldest son on the back 
affectionately. 

“T only said that Les and I could do it 
alone,” Junior retorted, smiling. “I’m 
glad to have you both along.” 

“That cheers me,” Pelham said. “I’m 
ready.” He put a large hunting knife in 
his pocket, and some cord. “ No trained 
house detective ever ventures on a man 
hunting expedition without a small ax. Ju- 
nior, forget the difference in our rank, and 








get me one.” 
When the boy had gone, he turned to 


“ Hil, old top,” he laughed, “ I’ve been’. 


damned gloomy the last few days, but I 
honestly believe you’ve hit on something 
good!” 

“TI don’t know about good,” said the 
other slowly. “If the sanctuary holds the 
key to the mystery, I don’t imagine we 
shall ever see poor Burton alive again. You 
see, he blundered right into the thick of 
things. If I’m right, he ran into the bunch 
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that killed Red Kerr. 
was a forgery.” 

The long, creeper-clad front of the Gray 
House faced the south. Mrs. Hanby’s 
suite, at the western end, had three win- 
dows facing the bird sanctuary and seven 
looking over the lawns and terraced garden 
through which the driveway ran. 

The distance from the extreme boundary 
of the building and the wire that inclosed 
the thicket was not more than fifty feet. 
This space, untraversed by a path, was 
given up to shrubs of no special interest. 
The grounds near the house abounded in 
so many lovely and gracious spots that the 
area given over to the birds was not regret- 
ted, save by gardeners who saw in its occu- 
pants a menace to small fruits. 

The three adventurers, then, on ap- 
proaching it, were coming to a site where 
none trespassed. If there were unfriendly 
and dangerous men within its bounds, they 
had not been molested. The unknown who 
had commended Hanby for his zeal in the 
preservation of bird. life had accomplished 
his end admirably—if that end, as Hanby 
suspected, was to prevent intrusion. 

“On the face of it,”” Hanby said as they 
set out, ‘“ this seems like a fool expedition.” 

“That’s what they said about Cabot, 
and Columbus, and Hudson, and all that 
grand old bunch of navigators,” Junior re- 
torted eagerly. “I'll bet they called Marco 
Polo the prize nut of his day!” 

When dawn came slowly down the skies, 
it found Hanby cutting methodically at the 
wire fence. When the others had passed 
in, he twisted the cut ends together, so that 
no passer-by would notice that an entrance 
had been made. 

Permitting impetuous youth to bear the 
brunt of the opposition offered by the un- 
dergrowth, the expedition pushed its way 
forward. The path which had surprised 
Professor Burton did not delay them, be- 
cause they did not understand its signifi- 
cance. Ahead of them they heard the 
brook, and were eager to come to it. It 
was the stream which had been used to 
feed the larger lake. Once upon a time it 
had been noted for its trout. Now it was 
thickly arched over with vines, but enough 
light filtered through at this spot to make 
the water visible. 

“Why not follow the stream upward?” 
suggested Pelham. He peered down again. 
“Looks to me as if it would be easier 
going.”’ 
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The three lowered themselves to the 
water level. Here for the first time they 
found traces of human neamess. The 
stream had originally been about eight feet 
wide, with here and there a deep pool where 
the trout could lie on hot summer days. 
The body of water that now flowed by was 
in a narrower and deeper channel. 

The banks had been cleared of vegeta- 
tion, and the intruders saw that where the 
stream turned sharply at an angle the sides 
had been boarded. Bill Pelham examined 
it carefully. 

“Tt’s a flume,” he said, feeling the 

“Look!” he cried, showing grease 
on his fingers. “‘ That was done recently!” 

Junior was scouting for footprints. 
Triumphantly he pointed to those of Luigi, 
whose two hundred and forty pounds had 
trodden deeply. 

“ A big, heavy man has been here recent- 
ly,” he said. “ He’s the one who greased 
that board!” 

Hanby, with the heavy cane he had 
brought, tried to gauge the depth of the 
channel. It was an even three feet. If this 
body of water led direct to the larger lake 
below, why had these inexplicable altera- 
tions been made in it? 

The three stood in an area lighted from 
above by the early light filtering through a 
screen of leaves. There was a chlorotic, 
eerie quality about this illumination. The 
stream flowed to them out of the darkness, 
and a few yards below it disappeared into 
@ black channel. 

“ Can we work upstream?” Hanby asked. 

Junior made an examination. 

“Tt seems* impassable. This place has 
been cleared out for some special reason— 
probably because the brook makes that 
sharp turn, and they had to smooth it out.” 

“Exactly, Sherlock,” his father gibed. 
“Even I see that; but why?” 

Junior, in answer, clutched the other’s 
arm. He pointed upstream to the tunnel 
from which the water poured in unvarying 
volume. 

“ What’s that?” he demanded. 

Peering into the shadows, the others 
could see that the stream carried a burden 
~—a large dark mass that came steadily to- 
ward them. Sometimes it was completely 
immersed, and then it seemed to lift itself 
from the water, as if it were a huge animal 
swimming. 

“God!” cried Hanby. “It’s a man’s 
body.” The thing was now almost at his 
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feet. He nerved himself to stoop down for 
a closer inspection. ‘It may be poor old 
Tom Burton!” 

Shuddering a little, he turned the corpse 
over so that its face could be seen. The 
sightless eyes of Adolf Smucker stared up 
at him. 

Death had not been kind to that mean 
and evil face. Smucker had come to his 
end in agony and fear, and those emotions 
were graven on the face at which the three 
stared. His neck, in life thin and bony, 
was now black and swollen. On his narrow 
forehead was 2 purple bruise, stretching to 
the roots of the sparse hair. 

Instinctively Hilton Hanby released his 
hold, and the stream again took up its bur- 
den. The body of Smucker, oscillating in 
such a manner as to give it the appearance 
of bowing derisively, passed into the chan- 
nel of darkness. 

“Thank God it wasn’t Tom!” Pelham 
whispered. 

“Perhaps, if we wait long enough, he’ll 
come by,” Hanby said gloomily. 

He blamed himself in that moment for 
not having undertaken this expedition long 
ago. He had been the tool of vicious and 
violent men. How many corpses, he won- 
dered, had floated along this secret and si- 
lent waterway? 

He was depressed to think that he had 
allowed Junior to come with him. There 
was no doubt now that danger lay ahead of 
them. He knew he could not expect his 
son calmly to leave his father and his friend 
to face it alone; and if anything should 
happen whereby not all of them returned, 
what would Dina do? 

Why had they murdered Smucker? And 
what was Smucker doing here? 

“ Well,” he said aloud, answering his 
own questions, “speculation is silly and 
time-wasting. We've got to follow the 
stream. We can’t do it down here, but the 
channel is easily seen from the outside.” 

“Tt leads in the general direction of the 
house,” Pelham reminded him. ‘“ Watch 
out for the big man who put that grease 
there!” 

The three made their silent way along 
the narrow path, each with the conviction 
that at the end of it something of a vaguely 
dangerous character would be found. Ju- 
nior, with the adventurous spirit of youth, 
had little care for the risks he took. Per- 
haps Bill Pelham was the most disturbed. 
He felt that he was there to guard the two 
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beings whom Dina loved. If anything 
tragic was to happen, he hoped he would 
be the victim. 

He cautioned his companions to proceed 
more carefully. 

“Damn it,” he said crossly, “ why walk 
upright? For all you know, some one’s 
looking along rifle sights at you this very 
moment. Crouch, man, crouch!” 

“It’s too early for any one to be about 
yet,” Hanby said. “ At that, I think your 
advice is good.” 

Suddenly he stopped and picked up a 
fountain pen. On a silver band around it 
were the initials “T. B.” 

“Tt’s Tom’s!” he whispered. “ That 
letter was a forgery, after all. He’s some- 
where here. God save him from Smucker’s 
fate!” 

Hanby put the pen in his pocket and 
pushed on. 

“¢ See—there’s the house,” Pelham said 
presently. 

Not two hundred yards distant they 
could see the Gray House through the 
screen of boughs and branches. None was 
yet astir in it. Dina was probably sleeping 
calmly, her husband thought, wholly un- 
aware that he and Junior were treading 
perilous paths. 

“ Appleton lied,” Hanby said a minute 
later. ‘‘ Look—the lake wasn’t filled in, 
after all!” 

The path led them suddenly, with a 
right-angled turn and a quick descent, to 
the stream level again. It ran through a 
hollow a hundred yards in length. The 
place was a natural amphitheater. 

For a moment Hanby could not under- 
stand how it was that the hollow was roofed 
over with bushes and vines, since there were 
no tree trunks for them to climb. He 
found that coarse-meshed wire had been 
stretched from side to side, and was so 
densely overgrown that the hollow, as ob- 
served from the roof of the Gray House, 
seemed but a natural part of the five acres 
that had been a lake. 

The three shrank into the bushes at the 


edge. 

“Who did it?” Junior whispered. 

“Why was it done?” Pelham answered. 

“ We've got to cross this, if we’re to find 
out,” Hanby said. 

The path by which they had come led 
directly into this open space. There was 
no other alternative, if they did not go for- 
ward, but to retrace their steps. About 
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them was the twittering of innumerable 
birds. No other sounds were heard. 

Hanby led the way, keeping to the edge 
of the leafy wall of this natural tent. He 
stopped them with a gesture. The odor 
that floated toward them was unmistakable, 

“ Coffee!” they whispered in unison. 

Coming from some undiscovered source 
was the aroma of mankind’s favorite break- 
fast beverage. 

Hanby went on even more warily than 
before. When he stopped, the two behind 
saw the reason. He was looking down a 
narrow tunnel piercing the. solid earth, 
shored up with timbers, as mine passages 
are protected from the caving in of rocks 
or earth. It was from this passage that the 
coffee odor came. No light was to be seen 
at its end. 

Hanby measured fifty paces before he 
stopped. Apparently he had run into solid 
ground. Then he saw that the passage bent 
sharply to the left; and when he turned 
his eyes, he could see light coming from a 
doorway. It was not daylight, but came 
from some artificial source. 

The doorway amazed them. It was cut 
in a solid stone wall—masonry of the same 
sort as that of the Gray House. 

“Dad!” Junior whispered excitedly. 
“ This is our house—I’m certain!” 

The Gray House had been built at vari- 
ous periods. The cellar beneath it, about 
fifty feet long, was less than one-third of 
the total length of the house. When Han- 
by had remarked upon this to Appleton, the 
bland and accommodating man had showed 
him plans of the house, and had explained 
that owing to the presence of the lake and 
the springs that fed it, no cellar had been 
dug at the western end, lest water should 
gather there. Yet, if Junior was right, this 
entrance led to the very spot which Apple- 
ton had declared to be solid earth. 

Hanby remembered consulting Appleton 
as to the excavation of another cellar, in 
order to provide a third furnace for the 
very cold weather of the winter months; 
but the amiable expert had poohpoohed the 
idea as an unnecessary expense. Appleton! 
All paths seemed to lead to that remark- 
able man. 

If the entire basement of the Gray House 
had been excavated, there would be almost 
a hundred and fifty feet of cellar room. 
Hanby had commented on the newness of 
the masonry at one end of the known cel- 
lar. Again it was the invaluable Appleton 
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who had explained that he had taken the 
precaution of thickening the wall, owing to 
damp. Douglas had wondered why his 
clerk had spent so much money on the 
house and had so little to show. 

The three intruders passed through the 
entrance. It seemed odd that it had no 
door. The light which enabled them to 
dispense with the flash light came from a 
low-powered electric bulb in the masonry 
ceiling of a large chamber. The insufficient 
illumination showed the room to be almost 
ten feet in height, and filled with riles of 
lumber. 

Now for the first time they heard voices. 
They drew back into an unlighted chamber, 
of whose dimensions they could not judge. 
Here they waited, having for the moment 
no set plan of action. Junior’s guess 
seemed to be a correct one. For some rea- 
son which might soon be discovered, the 
owner of the Gray House was allowed to 
use only one-third of his cellar space. Un- 
knowns occupied the rest, and had piled 
lumber in it. More than that—unknowns 
made their homes here and breakfasted 
here. Only a few feet from them, the Han- 
bys, with their servants and guests, had 
been living in ignorance of this subterra- 
nean invasion. 

When the distant voices ceased, Hanby 
turned on the flash light and looked about 
him. They had strayed into a storeroom. 
On shelves were potatoes, onions, carrots, 
pears, and apples. The floor was of con- 
crete, and an electric light bulb was the 
source of illumination. 

“T bet I’m paying for their juice!” Han- 
by whispered. 

He stopped suddenly. At last he heard 
footsteps. The three took what cover they 
could in the corners. 

Luigi entered, and switched on the light. 
It was Junior whom he first saw. With a 
roar of anger, he sprang at the crouching 
lad and had him by the throat. 

Hanby remembered those dreadful 
bruises on Smucker’s neck. He raised the 
heavy cane and brought it down on the 
strangler’s head with all his strength. 

“ Thanks, dad!” said Junior, making an 
effort at superb calm. “ Another minute, 
and that troglodyte would have mashed my 
neck to a pulp!” 

He stroked it gently. He was in pain. 

Bill Pelham, with a yachtsman’s skill, 
was trussing up Luigi with knots that the 
ruffian could not break when he came to. 
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The whole thing had occupied only a few 
seconds, and had made little sound. Luigi’s 
cry of rage, apparently, had brought no one 
to investigate its cause. They left him to 
lie in a corner, covered with sacking. The 
odds were growig more favorable. 

Hanby was amazed to see Bill Pelham 
stop before another narrow door and slip 
a key into the lock. He had not noticed 
that his friend had taken a bundle of keys 
from the man he was binding. 

Pelham worked quietly. The oiled lock 
made no sound. Darkness was on either 
side of the door. As it swung open, the 
three, listening intently, heard a sound as 
of a man sighing. 

“Celia! Celia!” sighed the unseen. 

“Les!” Junior whispered, and turned his 
flash light on his friend. 

Pelham shut the door and looked about 
for the inevitable electric light. 

Leslie Barron blinked at them in amaze- 
ment. For weeks—or so it seemed—he 
had looked only into the cruel face of a 
jailer; and now he saw Celia’s father, Ce- 
lia’s brother, and Bill Pelham. His face 
was blood-stained, and there was a deep 
cut over one eye, but he sprang to his feet 
readily enough. They could see that he 
was practically unhurt. 


XVI 


Wuite the bird sanctuary was being 
violated, Mr. Appleton drank his early cof- 
fee and took his cereal and fruit in his cus- 
tomary unhurried way; but ill humor sat 
on his florid face, and the eyes peering 
through his thick lenses no longer looked 
childlike and bland. 

Three people were in the room with him 
—the woman who had a dozen years ago 
supplanted his wife, Jim Delaney, and 
Luigi Bartoli. Jim had been a bully all his 
life, a man who had innumerable times 
proved the fatuity of the axiom that every 
bully is a coward. By his side stood the 
big Sicilian, gesticulating wildly, and volu- 
ble beyond words. 

“You murdered a man unnecessarily,” 
said Appleton coldly. 

Stripped of the exuberant verbiage inter- 
spersed with parenthetical remarks in his 
native tongue, Luigi’s story was this: 

He had gone into the little room that 
was Smucker’s cell, there to sleep off some 
strong wine, and to escape from the ob- 
servant eye of Jim Delaney. While slum- 
bering, he had suddenly awakened to find 
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that Smucker had stolen his knife and was 
about to slit his weasand. He had not mur- 
dered the man. He had done what he did 
to save his own life. In moments of vinous 
rage he did not properly estimate his own 
strength. He had been horrified to find 
Smucker lifeless, but Luigi contended that 
not a jury in the land would convict him of 
murder. 

“You fool!” said Appleton, coldly ven- 
omous. “I do not object to your killing 
him. It is the manner of disposing of the 
body that stamps you as an imbecile. Why 
didn’t you bury it where nobody could find 
it? What madness made you put it in the 
stream? It is beyond recovery by us, but 
the others will find it, and they will hold it 
like a club—not over you or Jim, but over 
me. You will find it hurts you, too!” 

“They'll know you didn’t do it, chief,” 
Delaney asserted. 

Appleton looked no less coldly at him. 

“ What has that to do with it? Well, it’s 
done now, and we know that it will be dis- 
covered. Also we know that the men we 
are dealing with will make capital out of 
it.” Appleton’s icy rage grew with the 
thought of the disaster. ‘I shall be the 
sufferer—I, who thought that after to-night 
I should have no worries in the world!” 
He pointed at Luigi. ‘“ And this mass of 
clay from Palermo’s underworld, who has 
had sanctuary here, and food and drink, 
when he should be in an Italian jail, has 
twice imperiled us!” 

“ That isn’t fair, Fred,” the woman pro- 
tested. Alone of them she seemed to be in 
no fear of him. “Kerr, or Chapin, or 
whatever his real name was, got that job 
because he knew there was some mystery 
here, and he hoped to blackmail us. Some 
one must have given us away. Either Luigi 
had to get him, or we might all have been 
discovered.” 

“ Stupid!” he commented crossly. “ Why 
do you all persist in misunderstanding me? 
You seem to think I am worrying about 
the death of an escaped convict, when I am 
only remembering that Luigi, instead of 
concealing the body here, must throw it in 
the lake, under the impression that there 
was an end of it.” He waved his hand to 
the Sicilian. ‘Go! Remember, we need 
all your strength to-day. Sleep, if you 
want to. Jim will call you when we are 
ready.” 3 

Luigi’s great carcass bowed, and ani- 
mated itself with relief. His was a child’s 
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mentality. He bowed to them all. Jim 
liked his cooking. 

“T getta you your breakfas’, Jeem,” he 
said, smiling. ‘“ I make-a the tomato, gar- 
lic, and potato you like.” 

He backed out of the narrow door. He 
had suffered during this interview. Now 
others should suffer for this— the young 
man who would not look afraid, and the 
older man who had bitten him in the hand 
the day Luigi captured him. The big bully 
would have a pleasant little hour of making 
those physically weaker than himself aware 
of his prowess; but first of all he must make 
“ Jeem ” one of those spicy dishes that De- 
laney liked so well. 

He took his way to the storeroom gayly. 
After the meal he would sleep. After that, 
there would be work for him that no other 
man here could perform. Jim Delaney was 
Stronger than most men, but he was not 
like Luigi, who had carried a grand piano 
on his back. 

“You see, Jim,” said Appleton, when 
the Sicilian had gone, “ that we are now in 
the position of dealing with people who hold 
something definite against us.” 

“ They’re in as deep as we are,” said 
Jim. 
“Nothing of the kind! We may sus- 
pect them of a dozen murders, but whereas 
we have only suspicion they have a corpus 
delicti — actually the body of the crime. 
They can’t help finding it. It has cost me 
a great deal of money and time to make it 
certain that they must find it. That’s one 
of the exasperating things!” 

“ Forget it, Fred,” the woman said, pat- 
ting his head. ‘“ Two weeks from now we'll 
be in Europe, living like lords.” 

“Sure, chief,” Jim declared. ‘“ They 
won’t want to give you away, anyhow.” 

“There’s risk in the whole affair,” Ap- 
pleton retorted. “ If the deal goes through 
safely, they will use their knowledge to cut 
my price. If I refuse, they will pay, per- 
haps, but they’ll get me for Luigi’s foolish- 
ness. If they are discovered, they will have 
to accuse me to save themselves. Luck 
doesn’t keep on. It was sheer luck that the 
police dropped the Red Chapin case when 
they found the mangled body of an old cell 
mate who had threatened to kill him. This 
thing worries me. Of course, you might 
get the body at the culvert, but you would 
most likely be seen. Safer, perhaps, to let 
things go. See that Luigi is ready when we 
need him.” 
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Jim was dismissed. He went out think- 
ing of his breakfast. No spicy garlic smells 
rewarded him, nor could he find Luigi. 

Jim walked to the storeroom, calling the 
Sicilian by name. This cellar had been so 
constructed as to be sound-proof. 

It was Junior’s quick ear that heard him 
first, as he passed the door of Leslie Bar- 
ron’s cell. 

“ They'll find that man and know we’re 
here,” he whispered. 

“We'll get him as he’s finding him,” 
Hanby said. 

There were four now who crept toward 
the storeroom. They entered it just as Jim 
was kneeling by Luigi’s side, untying his 
bonds. It was Leslie who made the first 
spring at him. Jim had not a chance. 
Outnumbered, taken by surprise, unable to 
rise to his feet, his struggle was futile. Side 
by side, he and Luigi nibbled viciously 
against gags. 

“Now for Tom Burton!” said Hanby, 
when they left the storeroom. 

Burton was physically in worse shape 
than Leslie. He had been so long a teacher 
of others that he did not condescend readi- 
ly. From the first Luigi had disliked him. 
The professor’s contempt had stung him. 
The prisoner’s ineffectual struggles against 
his jailer’s punishments had _ enlivened 
many of Luigi’s duller moments. 

When the door opened, Burton stood up 
and clenched his fists. He knew that some 
day Luigi’s inherent love of torture would 
lapse into some such exhibition of violence 
as would kill him. Burton had great ideas 
of Nordic racial preéminence. He would 
show that even in their moments of dying, 
the Nordic strain was the thoroughbred 
one. 

“ Ah!” he said satirically. ‘“ The gentle 
Luigi! Good morrow, Caliban!” 

His eyes, blinking at the flash light, saw 
Pelham, and mistook him for Smucker. 

“Here is your second gravedigger,” he 
went on. 

Often it had amused Luigi to bring 
Smucker in to see him make mock of the 
professor. 

Not until that moment had Hanby really 
liked Burton. It was as he saw him stand- 
‘ng braced for punishment, and unafraid, 
that there came a change of heart. 

“Tom, old man,” he said, “‘ Junior, Bill, 
and I are here. We’ve trussed up two gal- 
lows birds. How many more are there?” 
When the light was turned on, it was 
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seen that Tom Burton had suffered at his 
warder’s hands. His face was thin and 
lined, his body bruised and aching. There 
were tears in his eyes as he shook his res- 
cuers’ hands. 

Burton had little to tell, He knew only 
that the infamous Appleton, who had tipped 
him into the pit, ruled here absolutely. 
Burton had seen only Luigi, Jim, and 
Smucker. There might be others of whom 
he had not heard. He had no idea for 
what purpose Appleton had made his home 
here, or that he had been imprisoned be- 
neath his cousin’s house. He was astound- 
ed to hear of Smucker’s murder. 

“Luigi did it,” he said. ‘‘ There is a 
homicidal madness in him. When you 
came in, I thought it might be my turn. 
He has threatened it often.” 

“We're here to clean out this place,” 
Hanby said. “ You’d better come along 
with us.” 

The searchers made slow progress, be- 
cause they were as yet unaware of the num- 
ber of inhabitants this subterranean fast- 
ness concealed. The general layout was 
speedily made clear. The large cellar with 
the lumber was the main feature. Then 
there were three little cells, a kitchen, a 
storeroom, and one other apartment. It 
was through the doors of this last that by 
straining their ears they could hear the faint 
hum of human voices. 

While they were wondering whether to 
attempt to force an entrance, or to wait 
until the people within came out, they were 
relieved of making the decision. Mr. Ap- 
pleton stepped out. He looked into the 
mouth of an automatic pistol in Hilton 
Hanby’s hand. 

For a moment flaming hate looked out 
of his eyes; then it died away. He was 
again the bland and suave little man whom 
they had known so long. He looked even 
at Burton, the ornithologist whom he had 
tipped into a pit, without expressing fear 
or shame. 

“JT dislike revolvers,” he said gently. 
“ Furthermore, I am unarmed. You have 
something to say to me?” 

“Quite a lot,” said Hanby. “TI trust 
you and your friends have been comfort- 
able in my house. I begin to understand 
now on what you expended so much money. 
Mr. Douglas was puzzled about it. You 
are going to tell me why you spent it.” 

There was no question but that a look of 
relief passed over Appleton’s face at what 
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was virtually a confession that his purpose 
remained a secret. 

“ Call it a fad,” he observed benevolent- 
ly. “This living underground is nothing 
new. The famous Duke of Portland, as 
you no doubt remember, constructed a ball- 
room and a riding school under the lake of 
his famous Welbeck Abbey estate. Con- 
sider me a humble disciple.” 

“ He did what he chose on his own prop- 
erty. You are trespassing on mine.” 

Appleton sighed profoundly. 

“That makes a difference, I admit. 
Well, Mr. Hanby, charge me what you 
think is a fair price for my tenancy, and I 
will pay.” 

“There’s another charge, too,” Hanby 
reminded him. “ Murder! It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you strangled Smucker or your 
strong-arm men did it. You'll have trouble 
dodging the chair!” : 

“T shall bring action against you for as- 
sault, battery, and unwarrantable deten- 
tion,” said Professor Burton. 

Appleton permitted himself to smile. 

“ Your antics,” he said smoothly, “ were 
extremely diverting.” 

“Don’t forget me,” said Leslie Barron. 
“ T’ve a grievance of my own.” 

“ My attorneys are Norlander, Ulberg & 
Nygren,”’? Appleton announced. “T shall 
be glad of the opportunity to consult with 
them.” He looked at Hanby. “I assume 
you have no objection to my going to New 
York?” 

“ When you have made a complete con- 
fession, duly witnessed and signed, I shall 
turn you over to the police. Appleton, 
your goose is cooked, and you ought to 
have sense enough to know it. Why have 
you been scheming for years to get posses- 
sion of this place? Why did you keep ten- 
ants away?” 

“Tt was a fad,” Appleton returned bland- 
ly. “Every man has one. You, for ex- 
ample, desired to be the owner of an es- 
tate. Well, that was my ambition, too. I 
have lost. You have won. Why, then, not 
be generous and let me go?” 

Hanby pointed to the closed door, 
against which the other stood almost as if 
guarding it from attack. 

“Open that door. I’m not going to 
stand in this damp passage all day!” 

“ Then let us go outside,” said Appleton. 
“It will be very pleasant there at this time 
in the morning.” a 
He made a movement as if he wished to 
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lead them away from the door. He did not 
notice that Pelham slipped behind him and 
produced a bunch of keys. Appleton was 
only aware that the door opened suddenly 
and he was pushed into the room. 

It was the only apartment well furnished. 
Breakfast things were on a small table. In 
a chair a woman, still pretty, but no longer 
young, was smoking a cigarette. She 
jumped up in alarm. 

“What’s the matter, Fred?” she cried. 
“Who are these men?” 

“JT,” said Hanby, “am the man you 
threatened to have killed. You were kind 
enough to call me up on the long distance— 
which, in that particular case, was only a 
couple of miles from my home.” 

“ That remains to be proved,” she said. 

“It will be proved,” he retorted. 

“Mr. Hanby,” Appleton began amiably, 
“jis incensed at discovering our retreat. 
Having found nothing irregular, he decides 
to accuse us all of murder. You are wit- 
ness that this poor creature ”—he pointed 
to Burton—“ assaulted me under the delu- 
sion that I was a giant huckleberry hawk 
intent on his destruction.” 

“ My God!” cried Burton, incoherent in 
his anger. “He asked me to look at a 
giant fuchsia moth!” 

“ There is no such thing, of course,” Ap- 
pleton said pityingly. ‘“ You can see that 
his mind has gone. I had him put under 
partial guard. I shall admit my mistake in 
court. How could I know that he suffered 
from a homicidal mania? He assaulted 
Smucker directly he came in, and later, un- 
fortunately, he killed the poor fellow. 
There are witnesses to this.” 

“ All damned lies!” roared the professor. 
“‘Execrable falsehoods!” 

“As to Smucker,” continued Appleton, 
“ he came here for the sole purpose of set- 
ting fire to the Gray House and killing its 
owner and all its inmates. I kept him here 
because I liked and respected Mr. Hanby 
and his family.” Appleton’s keen eyes 
were fixed on Hanby’s face. “ If Mr. Han- 
by denies knowledge of Smucker’s avowed 
enmity, I shall be greatly surprised.” 

“ He’s trailing a red herring across the 
path!” said the professor hotly. 

“What he says about Smucker hating 
me is tnue,” Hanby admitted. 

“We found him with matches and gaso- 
line all ready to set fire to your house,” the 
woman contributed. 

“T don’t doubt it,” Pelham said dryly; 
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“and I don’t doubt that you were glad 

enough to stop him. If he had burned the 

Gray House, you would have died in its 

ruins. So far you haven’t made out a 
” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tf you don’t want to be reasonable,” 
she said, “‘ that is your affair. If you want 
a murder trial, with a relative of the Han- 
bys in danger of hanging, call in the police. 
Two credible witnesses saw the murder 
committed.” 

“ Madam,” said the professor coldly, 
“you lie!” 

“Poor old huckleberry hawk!” she 
mocked. ‘“ You’ve probably forgotten very 
conveniently, but you’ll be hanged, for all 
that, if the police ever know about it!” 
There was a certain insolence about her 
that compelled admiration. ‘ We may as 
well tell the truth,” she went on. “ Fred 
and I have been fond of each other for 
years. His wife wouldn’t consent to a di- 
vorce, and my husband can’t be located. 
Fred arranged this place where we could be 
undisturbed. He didn’t fill in the lake 
completely, as you’ve no doubt found out. 
He fenced it with barbed wire, and planted 
thorn hedges to keep out trespassers.” 

Hanby interrupted her. 

“Who was it telephoned me all that 
stuff about keeping it a bird sanctuary?” 

“ Fred did,” she answered. ‘I suggested 
it, and got the data out of a magazine. 
Rather clever, wasn’t it? We were dread- 
fully upset when you bought it. You 
wouldn’t have done so if you hadn’t known 
Douglas personally, because everything, as 
a rule, went through Fred’s hands. We 
tried everything — threats of violence, at- 
tempts to prey on your superstition. 
Everything failed but the attempt to make 
you feel that you were doing a noble thing 
in protecting the birds.”” She had a musi- 
cal laugh. “ You don’t mind my laughing, 
do you?” she asked of Hanby. “ It really 
was so quaint!” 

““Go ahead!” he said grimly. “The 
laugh was on me then, but there’s a useful 
old proverb about those who laugh last.” 

“Oh, you’re on top now,” she said; “ and 
I’m not even asking you to be generous or 
forgiving. I’m asking you not to be silly 
and get a dreadful lot of notoriety. Your 
wife and daughters would hate it. We have 
lived here without your permission. That 
was wrong, but it can be adjusted. As God 
is my witness, we saved you from that 
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dreadful little anarchist Smucker. That’s 
a pretty good score for us. If the case 


comes to trial—the murder, I mean—I will 
testify to the fact that Smucker taunted 
Professor Burton, and that the professor 
killed him in self-defense.” 

“] deny it absolutely!” cried Burton. 
“This thing must be cleared up. I have 
my career to think of.” 

“‘ And a most useful one, no doubt,” Ap- 
pleton said politely. “I shall be glad to 
testify that on the whole you behaved well. 
I shall assure the court that had I believed 
you were really the celebrated Professor 
Burton, I should not have detained you.” 
He turned to Hanby. ‘“ We thought the 
poor man merely believed himself to be the 
learned professor.” 

“* Lies, lies!” shouted Burton. “I have 
no man’s blood on my hands. I demand 
that the police be called in immediately!” 

“ What for?” Appleton asked. ‘“ To ar- 
rest me for trespass? I don’t think Mr. 
Hanby will press that charge after admit- 
ting that he knew of the dead man’s bitter 
enmity.” 

“T am not thinking of trespass. 
thinking of murder.” 

“What murder?” Appleton asked pleas- 
antly. “In murder cases there is always 
needed a corpus delicti—a murdered man. 
Where is he in this case? Can you pro- 
duce him, professor?” 

“Isn’t he here?” inquired the professor, 
blinking at the group about him. 

“‘ He was in the stream when I saw him,” 
Hanby admitted. “ He’s in it now, for all 
I know.” 

“ Quite the best thing to do,” said the 
woman, “is to let us go away. I have a 
good many things here, but I could leave 
to-night. I say to-night, because we don’t 
want to be seen. These people—the pro- 
fessor and that nice-looking boy—have 
grievances against us, I admit, but in both 
instances it was their own fault. The boy 
assaulted a friend and almost killed him.” 

“ Did you, Les?” Junior demanded. 

“Tt was some fellow who hung around 
the house at night. Celia saw him, and 
called him a wild faun. Naturally I wasn’t 
going to stand for that, so I laid for him 
and started something.” 

“Very jolly of you!” said the woman, 
smiling. ‘ Wouldn’t the yellow papers en- 
joy writing about it? I think you acted 
splendidly, but the reporters wouldn’t. 
They make most fearful fun of youth and 
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moonlight and romance. I’m sure Miss 
Hanby wouldn’t enjoy it. We'll promise to 
be gone before daybreak to-morrow. You 
see, we haven’t done any damage. Mr. 
Hanby, what is it to be?” 

He hesitated. The death of Smucker did 
not seem at this moment to be anything else 
than a just punishment. He did not doubt 
that the crazed creature had come here to 
kill, had imperiled the Appleton plans, and 
so had been detained, as had been Burton 
and Leslie. Dina particularly shrank from 
publicity. Were the police to be called in 
now, the country would ring with “the 
Hanby mystery.” 

“Tl have to talk this over in private,” 
he decided. 

“We will await your decision,” Apple- 
ton said, smiling. 

“ But not here,” returned Hanby. “I’m 
going to lock you up till I know what is to 
be the outcome.” He smiled a little, and 
looked at the woman. “I’m a little afraid 
of you. I think you may be the brains of 
this whole affair. You shall occupy Leslie’s 
cell for a while.” 

The laughing look died from her face. 
Hanby had been right in thinking her a 
dangerous person. 

“TI won’t go!” she cried. 

But in the end Appleton persuaded her. 
His attitude was perfect. He commended 
Hanby on his decision. 

“You are quite justified,” he said be- 
nignly. ‘“ We are admitted trespassers, and 
have no locus standi. I consider that you 
are well within your rights. Come, Belle, 
don’t be silly! It will only be for a little 
while.” 

Belle, who knew him and his moods bet- 
ter than any one else, was not deceived, as 
were the others. The men, watching, 
thought they saw Appleton. serene in the 
consciousness of having committed no hei- 
nous sins. Belle knew that murder was in 
his heart at that moment. 

“Now, Les and Junior,” said Hanby, 
when the doors had been shut on the cap- 
tured pair, “go down and bring up the 
wild faun. Stick your guns in his ribs. If 
he has any sense, he’ll come quietly.” 

“Tl go, too,” said Bill Pelham. “I 
tied those knots.” 

When they had gone, Burton turned to 
his cousin. 

“ Hil,” he cried, 
killed that man?” 

“ Not for a minute; but you might have 
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a lot of trouble explaining things, ail the 
same. I’m relieved at his death, I'll admit, 
I didn’t tell Dina, or even Bill, but Mrs, 
Smucker warned me that he had stolen some 
money from his old father, and had prob- 
ably bought a gun. He was seen at the 
Grand Central, where he inquired how to 
get to Pine Plains. Mrs. Smucker said he 
had made threats to kill me. That ties up 
with Appleton’s story. No matter what 
other reasons he had, I believe he did keep 
Smucker from trying to kill me.” 

“Do you mean to let them go, then?” 

“It will depend on what we get from this 
thug that Les and Junior are bringing.” 


XVII 


Jim DELANEY had too much sense to 
try to escape from three armed men. The 
fortunes of war had changed, and he was 
already considering the favorable position 
of one who turns State’s evidence. He sat 
where Hanby directed him. He could see 
that the owner of the Gray House was not 
to be trifled with. 

“Tf,” said Hanby to his son and Leslie, 
“he tries to escape, shoot him. I rather 
hope he will, because he would be less of 
a nuisance dead than he is alive.” 

Jim looked into the steady eyes of the 
man whom he had fought. Then he stared 
for 2 moment at Hanby, Junior. 

“Them damn boys,” he muttered, “ are 
spoilin’ for a chanee to plug me!” 

He sat motionless. 

“It’s enough for you to know,” Hanby 
began, “ that Appleton and Belle are shut 
away in those cells. We know all about 
them. I’m going to ask you some ques- 
tions. Lie, if you want to.” 

“I’m not going to lie, boss,” responded 
Jim eagerly. “That wouldn’t do me no 

now, would it?” 

“None at all, but I don’t want to influ- 
ence you. Bill, take down his evidence, 
please. Just explain who you are, and why 
you and that—” 

“ Luigi,” Jim volunteered. ‘“ He’s a wop 
from Sicily. Him and me are employed by 
Appleton. We've been storing the stuff 
and guarding it.” Jim smiled ruefully. “I 
don’t know who give us away, but you cer- 
tainly came when it did the most harm!” 

“ Naturally,” Hanby commented, wholly 
ignorant of what the other meant. “I’m 
giving you the opportunity of telling me all 
about it in your own way.” 

“Tt all began,” Jim declared, “ when 
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Appleton bought Seymour’s booze. This 
Seymour was a rich man. His wife was 
from a swell family in the South, and he 
expected to live here all his life. He had 
the house on a lease, with the option of 
purchase, and he meant to buy, see? So 
he sends home to England for a stock of 
booze—whisky in barrels, and port in 
wood, and liqueurs, and champagnes, and 
everything a man wants. Them guys in 
England, when they’re well fixed, buy 
wholesale, and they all have cellars and but- 
lers to look after.them. This Seymour, he 
put in enough so he’d never have to buy 
anything else if he lived to be a hundred. 
When his kids was drowned and his wife 
died, he went back home, and, although he 
was past fifty, he got into his old regiment. 
Then his three brothers was killed in the 
war, and he’s a lord or something. Money 
wasn’t anything to him. He wanted to get 
out of this place, and he liked Appleton, so 
he took Appleton’s check for the cellar. 
What does Appleton do but get Luigi to 
build a wall across one end of it? Luigi’s 
a mason by trade. Appleton wasn’t like 
me. I thought prohibition was a joke when 
it come in. I was tending bar down on 
Third Avenue. Appleton had friends in 
Washington, and they knew booze was out 
for keeps.” 

Jim was here permitted to light a cigar, 
while Bill put down the main incidents in 
this recital. 

“Yes,” Jim went on reflectively, “ that 
give Appleton the idea. He knew booze 
was going to be scarce, so he started to 
make a place to cache it in till the price 
was right and he could dispose of it all at 
one crack. He made new plans of the 
house, and left out the cellar where the stuff 
was stored. I guess that fooled you Mr. 
Hanby.” 

“Tt did,” Hanby admitted. 

“ He'll fool anybody,” said Jim, who was 
enjoying the interest aroused by his story. 
“T’ll say he’s the slickest bird I’ve come 
across. He plans for the year after next— 
that’s the sort of guy he is. He had the 
lake partly filled in. Then he had some 
dago laborers fix the stream, build a tunnel 
in here, and make the place livable. They 
didn’t know what they was doing, and 
didn’t care, so long as they was paid good. 
Then he put Luigi in as caretaker. You 
see, the cops were after Luigi, and he didn’t 
stand a chance with that build of his. Any 
dick, could ’a’ nabbed him any time. Luigi 
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likes to drink and sleep, and this was meat 
to him.” 

“ What did you do?” Pelham asked. 

“T used to shoot the stuff down the 
stream. I used to get it off the boats from 
friends, drive up to the upper road, and put 
the cases under the culvert, so they’d drift 
down here. Luigi would ‘pile ’em up, so 
that when the day come he could dump ’em 
in the stream and they’d drift down to 
Boyle’s farm. I guess we’re out of luck. 
To-night’s the night. Everything and 
every one is fixed, and now you bust up the 
party!” 

“How were you going to have taken it 
away, if there’s so much of it?” 

“The road is going to be put under re- 
pair after dark, and all traffic will detour. 
That leaves us uninterrupted. We've got 
forty ten-ton trucks all ready. They’ll get 
busy at the right time, and take out the 
stuff, which will be down at that lake by 
Boyle’s barn. There won’t be a hitch. 
This is a great fixing game, and I know 
how to fix the guys that might be in the 
way. This is big business,” said Jim 
proudly. ‘ Appleton expected to have two 
hundred thousand bucks to-night.” 

Jim was a gambler. He shrugged his 
shoulders. He had lost before. 

“ Who killed Smucker?” Hanby demand- 
ed suddenly. 

“Luigi. Served him right. He was try- 
ing to croak him, the dirty little rat! It 
was justifiable homicide, all right. Don’t 
you waste no tears about Smucker. He 
come here to bump you off. I found him 
trying to set fire to the thicket, that night 
when we had that big gale, and the wind 
was blowing on to your house.” 

“Let’s get this straight,” said Hanby, 
when he had listened to other particulars. 
“You and Luigi were going to put these 
case goods in the stream, where they would 
float down to Boyle’s place unseen. At 
Boyle’s the same trucks that are working 
on the new road would be waiting. These 
would take the stuff and dispose of it. Is 
that right?” 

“ Positively, boss. Everything was fixed 
but your gang.”’ 

‘*Show me where it is hidden,” Hanby 
said. “I wouldn’t try to escape, if I were 
you. Those boys will shoot.” 

At the edge of the large clearing, care- 
fully stacked in piles, the searchers found 
thousands of cases of whisky, brandy, and 
old wines. Jim explained that there had 
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been exhaustive experiments as to the 
length of time they would take to float 
downstream under the road and come to 
rest in Boyle’s lake. 

The upper part of the cases had been 
tinted green, for a double purpose. One 
was to make concealment in the thicket 
more perfect; the other was that the gleam 
of white wood would be undetected as the 
boxes floated downstream. 

“It’s a straightaway trip but for one 
place,” Jim volunteered. ‘ We found they 
jammed there sometimes, so we greased the 
boards, and now they ride pretty.” 

“What about the Seymour stuff under 
the lumber in the big cellar?”” Hanby asked. 

“That wasn’t to go yet. I think Apple- 
ton was going to make a deal with you di- 
rect when the time came. He wouldn’t 
have no difficulty in selling that. You can 
get any price for stuff that is absolutely old 
and genuine. There’s lots of people afraid 
of getting wood-alcoholized yet.” 

__ Jim pointed to the cases all ready for the 
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journey. 

“This is all honest-to-goodness stuff,” 
he went on, “but it ain’t old, like it used 
to be, and it don’t do a guy any good to 
lap it up when it’s only two years old. I 
know. I’ve bin in the saloon business. Ap- 
pleton trusted me because I’m off the stuff 
for keeps. Luigi, he drinks the cheapest 
sort of wine, like they used to make every 
morning in the red-ink joints in the city. 
I'll say Appleton was a good picker. I 
don’t yet get just how you butted in.” 

Hanby did not satisfy the fellow’s zeal 
for knowledge. What followed puzzled Jim 
very much, but he made no remarks. He 
labored under the delusion that Leslie was 
anxious to shoot. 

Nor did Luigi understand, but he, too, 
thought that his salvation lay in readiness 
to obey. Without pause he, Jim, Pelham, 
and Junior dumped the cases into the 
stream. Darkness was coming on when 
they finished. Jim had told them that by 
midnight the entire mass would be on 
Boyle’s property, where Boyle and his sons 
would help to load them on the trucks. 

“T can’t keep the stuff,” Hanby had ex- 
plained to Burton, “ and I want it seized 
on some one else’s property. You can bet 
Appleton will keep his mouth closed!” 

“But these other two men?” Burton 
asked anxiously. 

“ They will find that they have an op- 
portunity to get away. It’s clouding over 
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for rain. I’m willing to match my giant 
huckleberry hawk against your fighting 
fuchsia moth that we shall never see Jim or 
Luigi again!” 

Jim and Luigi could hardly believe their 
eyes when they saw that the men with au. 
tomatics had become neglectful. The two 
miscreants merged into the shadows, and 
faded from sight by some secret and un- 
known path. 

There remained Appleton and his lady, 
Their problem was not so simple. Apple- 
ton must be held. 

When the cell door was unlocked, the 
lady was voluble and angry. When Apple- 
ton’s door was flung open, he lay on the 
floor. 

“ You’ve killed him!” she said, and flung 
herself at his side. 

There was no doubt that she loved him. 
Presently he sat up and smiled at her. His 
face was white. 

““ My heart is not strong,” he admitted. 
“Men with high color often owe it less to 
good health than to heart trouble. I have 
had much to worry me to-day. With your 
permission, I will get some medicine before 
we resume our conference.” 

Appleton seemed shrunken and feeble. 
It was the woman who supported him. 
Slowly they walked ahead of their captors 
toward the large living room. Appleton 
was courteous to the last. 

“It is your house,” he said, smiling fee- 
bly. ‘“ After you, gentlemen!” 

Burton was the last to enter. When he 
was well in the room, the door was sudden- 
ly shut and locked behind him. 

Five men stared at one another helpless- 
ly. The sick man had tricked them. 
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It was ten minutes before they had 
smashed the door down. Outside there was 
nothing but darkness and pelting torrents 
of rain. With flash lights they searched 
the sanctuary until, about midnight, torn 
by thorn spikes and drenched to the skin, 
they had to confess that they were beaten. 
Appleton and his lady had escaped. 

The five made their way to the wire edge 
of the bird sanctuary and came, exhausted, 
to the Gray House. Dina, Celia, and Flor- 
ence Burton were waiting. Their alarm 
would have been greater had not Hanby left 
a note, saying that he and Bill and Junior 
were going on a long hiking trip. 








“ Here,” said Hanby dramatically, break- 
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ing in on them, “ are the lost ones! Filor- 
ence, here is your Tom. Celia, behold the 
captor of the wild faun. I haven’t a mo- 
ment for explanations,” he added. “ Ju- 
nior and I have to go out again.” He 
turned to his son. ‘ Get your car around 
to the front door as soon as you can.” 

Hurriedly he picked up the telephone and 
called the local chief of police, whom he had 
met in the Red Chapin murder affair. 

“Mr. Hanby talking,” he began. “ I’ve 
just come in. I met a whole train of big 
trucks passing along south. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if they were running a cargo of 
booze. I’d look into it, if I were you.” 

He hung up the instrument. 

“T did that,” he explained to his family, 
“because I want the seizure made some- 
where not on my property. Boyle happens 
to be one of the tenants whose repairs Ap- 
pleton has always supervised.” 

“ What seizure?” Dina cried. __ 

“ Bill will have to tell you all about it.” 

Hanby picked up the telephone instru- 
ment that connected with the garage, the 
stables, and the gardeners’ quarters. The 
listeners heard him give what seemed an 
extraordinary order. He instructed the 
three men in the stables to ride around the 
bird sanctuary until he ordered them to 
cease patrolling, and to hold any trespass- 
ers who tried to break away from it. 

“ Bill will explain,” he said. “ We'll be 
back in half an hour.” 

It was almost an hour before he came in. 

“We've been checking up things,” he 
said. ‘“ Now for something to eat!” 

Again he took up the local telephone. 
This time he instructed a chauffeur to tell 
the men riding about the bird sanctuary 
that their task was done. 

By this time Dina knew the whole story. 
She was particularly incensed at the part 
played by Appleton’s companion, the lady 
with the pleasing voice. 

“You don’t mean to say those dreadful 
people have escaped?” 

“‘Impossible!”’ Pelham cried. ‘“ How do 
you know?” 

“Some three hours ago,” Hanby told 
them, “‘ Dr. Grant was coming from a case, 
and saw a plump gentleman and a good- 
looking woman at our upper entrance gates. 
They were soaked through—from the rain, 
he supposed—and had a reasonable story 
to tell. Their motor had stalled somewhere, 
and they were on their way to get gas. Dr. 
Grant believed it, and took them as far as 
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Stanfordville, where they bought a five-gal- 
lon can and hired a Ford to take them back 
to their machine. The driver was told to 
go to the nearest railroad station. He did 
so, and received good pay and the can of 
gas. They took the ten thirty-five train to 
New York. I don’t have to be a house de- 
tective or a Yale sophomore to guess who 
that drenched couple was.” 

“ How did they get out of the sanctuary 
and make the upper road?” 

“They went up the stream. We know 
there’s a clear way, because Jim used to 
float the cases down. While we were losing 
our flesh and clothes in.that damned thicket, 
they were wading in three feet of water to 
safety. Another thing—while they delayed 
us, the crowd at Boyle’s made its get-away. 
Such a night as this—foggy, rainy, and 
moonless—was a godsend to them. The 
tracks were plain enough in Boyle’s yard 
when we got there, but the rain has washed 
all marks from the paved roads.” 

“Then it won’t be easy to trace them?” 
the professor hazarded. 

“‘It won’t be hard to trace forty ten-ton 
trucks making a convoy for Manhattan. 
They can’t make more than twenty-five 
miles an hour, at the outside. They'll get 
them, and they’ll get Appleton, too.” 

Here the telephone rang sharply. It was 
the local chief of police. He was angry and 
disappointed. He informed Hanby that, 
with his own men and prohibition enforce- 
ment officials, he had overtaken, held up, 
and searched a fleet of big trucks proceed- 
ing southward. They were laden only with 





’ building material, which had been carefully 


examined. In every instance they were 
driven by men whose alibis were genuine. 
The chief wished that people would verify 
their suspicions before making fools of offi- 
cers of the law. His “ good night” was 
very gruff. 

“Wow!” said Hanby, hanging up. 
“ That was a hot one! It certainly proves 
that the amateur detective business is not 
as simple as it seems. What Appleton or 
Jim did was to alter the destination of the 
booze ships. Instead of going toward Man- 
hattan, they went into hiding.” 

Dina sensed deep depression in him. 
Her husband was a man who always played 
to win. 

*“‘ Never mind!” she said, putting her arm 
about his shoulders affectionately. “ I’m 
proud of you all. You've given a husband 
back to Florence, and but for you I might 
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have lost my son-in-law.” She smiled at 
Leslie and Celia. “ You’ve cleared up the 
great mystery!” 

“Something is lost in every victory,” 
Pelham reminded him. 

Again the telephone disturbed them. 

Hanby, answering, raised his right hand, 
enjoining silence and attention. 

“Long distance,” he whispered. 
ten, all of you!” 

They crowded about the instrument. A 
distant central informed some one as yet 
unknown that here was his party. 

“ This is Mr. Hanby speaking,” said the 
man at the instrument. 

There floated out into the room the very 
clear articulation of Mr. Appleton. 

“ We wish to thank you,” said Appleton, 

.““for our opportunity to escape. Every- 
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thing turned out as we desired. Jim re 
ports the perfect success of his operations, 
Mrs. Appleton and I are now in New York, 
She was very much attracted by your per- 
sonality. We both feel that we owe a great 
deal to you. Fortunately we can repay.” 

Hanby’s face turned red. It infuriated 
him to have Appleton jeering at him over 
the long distance. He was commencing to 
tell Mr. Appleton what he thought of him 
when Dina tapped him on the arm. 

“ Listen!” she commanded. 

“T am not lying when I say we can re- 
pay,” Mr. Appleton remarked, when Han- 
by’s recriminations were cut short. “Oh, 
dear me, no! As you will not see any of us 
again, I bequeath to you the contents of 
your own cellar. Even the law cannot take 
it away from you!” 

END 





BALLADE OF NATURE'S SERENITY 


Rumors of wars, reverberations 
Of man’s eternal discontent, 
Plots, panics, and assassinations, 
Fall of the last new government, 
Realms and republics reared and rent— 
These vex my country peace at whiles; 
But through the hubbub, indolent, 
Nature looks on—and strangely smiles. 


The old, old crimes and machinations 
Fill her with no astonishment, 

So long ago were men and nations 
Incurably belligerent, 
Still going the wild way they went. 

Across her green and flowering miles, 
Serenely blue and innocent, 

Nature looks on—and strangely smiles. 


About her calm preoccupations 
Of leaf and bird and firmament, 
Heedless of man and his mutations, 
As one who plays an instrument 
Is on his music all intent, 
Naught from her industry beguiles; 
Rapt and divinely diligent, 
Nature looks on—and strangely smiles. 


ENVOI 


Prince, let us wear the ornament 

That nature wears, that best of styles— 
A soul at peace, as nature meant; 

Nature looks on—and strangely smiles. 





Richard Le Gallienne 
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AN UNUSUAL EPISODE AT A NEW YEAR’S EVE HOUSE PARTY 


By Agatha Christie 


R. SATTERTHWAITE was glad 
that the young people had gone to 
bed. He was not very fond of 

young people. He thought them uninter- 
esting and crude. They lacked subtlety; 
and as life went on Mr. Satterthwaite be- 
came increasingly fond of subtleties. 

He was fifty-seven—a bent, grizzled lit- 
tle man, with a peering face oddly elflike, 
and an intense and inordinate interest in 
other people’s lives. He was par excellence 
the onlooker; only, as years went on, he 
found himself becoming increasingly critical 
of the drama submitted to him. 

There was no doubt that he had a flair 
for these things. To-night, for instance, 
he was becoming more and more interested 
in the Portals—in Mrs. Portal, especially. 

The house party at Royston was not a 
large one—Tom Evesham, the genial, good- 
humored host; his serious political wife, 
Lady Laura; Sir Richard Conway; an as- 
sortment of the inevitable young people; 
and the Portals. 

Mr. Satterthwaite knew all about Alec 
Portal, of course, although he had never 
actually met him before. He had known 
his father and his grandfather, and Alec 
ran pretty true to type. He was fair-haired 
and blue-eyed, like all the Portals. Near- 
ing forty, he was fond of sport and good at 
games. Nothing unusual about him—noth- 
ing, that is, until you came to his wife. 

Mr. Satterthwaite knew about her, too. 
He always knew about people. She was an 
Australian. Portal had married her when 
he was out there two years before. She had 
never been in England previous to her mar- 
riage. All the same, she wasn’t at all like 
any other Australian woman Mr. Satter- 
thwaite had met. 

He observed her covertly. Interesting 
woman—very; so still, and yet so alive. 
Alive—that was just it! Not exactly beau- 
tiful—no, you wouldn’t call her beautiful. 
9 
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but there was a kind of calamitous magic 
about her that you couldn’t miss—that no 
man could miss. The masculine side of 
Mr. Satterthwaite spoke there, but the 
feminine side—for Mr. Satterthwaite had a 
large share of femininity—was equally in- 
terested in another question. Why did 
Mrs. Portal dye her hair? 

No other man, probably, would have 
known that she dyed her hair, but Mr. Sat- 
terthwaite knew. He knew all those things. 
It puzzled him. Many dark women dye 
their hair blond, but never before had he 
come across a fair woman who dyed her 
hair black. 

Everything about her intrigued him. In 
a queer intuitive way, he felt certain that 
she was either very happy or very unhap- 
py; but he didn’t know which, and it an- 
noyed him not to know. Furthermore, 
there was the curious effect she had upon 
her husband. 

‘He adores her,” said Mr. Satterthwaite 
to himself; “but sometimes he’s — yes, 
afraid of her! That’s very interesting. 
That’s uncommonly interesting!” 

He noticed that Alec Portal drank a good 
deal, and that he had a curious way of 
watching his wife when she wasn’t looking. 

“Nerves!” said Mr. Satterthwaite. 
“The fellow’s all nerves. She knows it, 
too, but she won’t do anything about it.” 

He felt very glad that he had come to 
Royston. There was going to be some- 
thing worth watching here. 

The clock on the mantelpiece chimed. 

“ Twelve o’clock!”’ said Evesham. “ New 
Year’s Day! As a matter of fact, that 
clock’s five minutes fast. I don’t know why 
the children wouldn’t wait up and see the 
new year in.” 

“JT don’t suppose for a minute that 
they’ve really gone to bed,” said his wife 
placidly. ‘“ They’re probably putting hair- 
brushes or something in our beds. That 
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sort of thing does so amuse them! I can’t 
think why. We should never have been al- 
lowed to do such a thing in my young day.” 

“ Autres temps, autres moeurs,” quoted 
Conway, smiling. 

He was a tall, soldierly-looking man. 
Both he and Evesham were much of the 
same type — honest, upright, kindly men 
with no great pretension to brains. 

“In my young days we all joined hands 
in a circle and sang ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’” 
continued Lady Laura. “‘ Should auld ac- 
quaintance be forgot?’—so touching, I al- 
ways think the words are!” 

Evesham moved uneasily. 

“Qh, drop it, Laura,” he muttered. 
“Not here!” 

He strode across the wide hall where they 
were sitting, and switched on an extra light. 

“Very stupid of me,” said Lady Laura, 
sotto voce. “ Reminds him of poor Mr. 
Capel, of course. My dear, is the fire too 
hot for you?” 

Eleanor Portal had made a_ brusque 
movement. 

“Thank you. I'll move my chair back 
a little.” 

What a lovely voice she had—one of 
those low, murmuring, echoing voices that 
stay in your memory, thought Mr. Satter- 
thwaite! Her face was in shadow now, 
What a pity! ; 

From her place in the shadow she spoke 


again: 

“ Mr.—Capel?” 

“Yes, The man who originally owned 
this house. He shot himself, you know. 
Oh, very well, Tom, dear, I won’t speak of 
it unless you like. It was a great shock for 
Tom, of course, because he was here when 
it happened. So were you, weren’t you, Sir 
Richard?” 

“Yes, Lady Laura.” 

The grandfather clock in the corne- 
groaned, wheezed, snorted asthmatically, 
and then struck twelve. 

“ Happy New Year!” Evesham grunted 
perfunctorily. 

Lady Laura wound up her knitting with 
some deliberation. 

‘“‘ Well, we’ve seen the new year in,” she 
observed, and added, looking toward Mrs. 
Portal: “ What do you think, my dear?” 

Eleanor Portal rose quickly to her feet. 

“‘ Bed, by all means,” she said lightly. 

“‘ She’s very pale,” thought Mr. Satter- 
thwaite, as he began busying himself with 
candlesticks. ‘‘ She’s not usually so pale.” 
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He lighted her candle and handed it to 
her with a funny little old-fashioned bow, 
She took it from him with a word of ac. 
knowledgment, and went slowly up the 
stairs. 

Suddenly a very old impulse swept over 
Mr. Satterthwaite. He wanted to follow 
her—to reassure her. He had the strangest 
feeling that she was in danger of some kind. 
Then the impulse died down, and he felt 
ashamed. He must be getting nervy, too! 

She hadn’t looked at her husband as she 
went up the stairs, but now she turned her 
head over her shoulder and gave him one 
long, searching glance, which had a queer 
intensity in it. It affected Mr. Satter- 
thwaite very oddly. He found himself say- 


ing good night to his hostess in quite a flus- _ 


tered manner. 

“1 hope it will be a happy new year,” 
Lady Laura was saying; “ but the political 
situation seems to me to be fraught with 
grave uncertainty.” 

“I’m sure it is,” agreed Mr. Satter- 
thwaite. “I’m sure it is!” 

“TI only hope,” continued Lady Laura, 
without the least change of manner, “ that 
it will be a dark man who first crosses the 
threshold. You know that superstition, I 
suppose, Mr. Satterthwaite? No? You 
surprise me. To bring luck to the house it 
must be a dark man who first steps over 
the doorstep on New Year’s Day. Dear 
me, I hope I shan’t find anything very un- 
pleasant in my bed! I never trust the chil- 
dren. They have such high spirits!” 

Shaking her head in sad foreboding, 
Lady Laura moved majestically up the 
staircase. 

With the departure of the women, chairs 
were pulled in closer round the blazing logs 
on the big open hearth. 

“‘ Say when,” said Evesham hospitably, 
as he held up the whisky decanter. 

When everybody had said when, the talk 
reverted to the subject which had been ta- 
booed before. 

“You knew Derek Capel, didn’t you, 
Satterthwaite?” 

“ Slightly—yes.” 

“ And you, Portal?” 

“ Nc—I never met him.” . 

“IT always hate it when Laura brings up 
the subject. After the tragedy, this place 
was sold to a big manufacturer. He cleared 
out after a year—didn’t suit him, or some- 
thing. A lot of tommy-rot was talked 
about the place being haunted, of course, 
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and it gave the house a bad name. Then, 
when Laura got me to stand for West Kid- 
dleby, of course it meant living up in these 

s, and it wasn’t so easy to find a suit- 
able house. Royston was going cheap, and 
—well, in the end I bought it. Ghosts are 
all tommy-rot; but all the same you don’t 
exactly care to be reminded that you’re liv- 
ing in a house where one of your friends 
shot himself. Poor old Derek! We shall 
never know why he did it.” 

“ He won’t be the first or the last fellow 
who’s shot himself without being able to 
give a reason,” said Alec Portal heavily. 

He rose and poured another drink, 
splashing the whisky in with a liberal hand. 

“There’s something wrong with him,” 
said Mr. Satterthwaite to himself. “ I wish 
I knew what it was all about!” 

“ Gad!” cried Conway. “ Listen to the 
wind! It’s a wild night.” 

“ A good night for ghosts to walk,” said 
Portal, with a reckless laugh. “All the 
devils in hell are abroad to-night!” 

“ According to Lady Laura, even the 
blackest of them would bring us luck,” ob- 
served Conway. “ Hark to that!” 

The wind rose in another terrific wail, 
and as it died away there came three loud 
knocks on the big nailed doorway. 


II 


Every one started. 

“Who on earth can that be at this time 
of night?” cried Evesham. ‘“ The servants 
have gone to bed.” 

He strode across to the door, fumbled a 
little over the heavy bars, and finally flung 
it open. An icy blast of wind came sweep- 
ing into the hall. Framed in the doorway 
stood a man’s figure, tall and slender. To 
Mr. Satterthwaite, watching eagerly, he ap- 
peared, by some curious effect of the stained 
glass above the door, to be dressed in every 
color of the rainbow. Then, as he stepped 
forward, he showed himself to be a thin, 
dark man dressed in motoring clothes. 

“T must apologize for this intrusion,” 
said the stranger, in a pleasant, level voice; 
“but my car broke down. Nothing much 
—my chauffeur is putting it to rights; but 
it will take half an hour or so, and it is so 
confoundedly cold outside—” 

He broke off. Evesham quickly took up 
the thread. 

“T should think it was! Come in and 
have a drink. We can’t give you any as- 
sistance about the car, can we?” 
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“No, thanks. My man knows what to 
do. By the way, let me give you my card.” 

The name on the slip of pasteboard was 
Harley Quinn. 

“Sit down, Mr. Quinn,” said Evesham. 
“ Sir Richard Conway—Mr. Satterthwaite. 
My name is Evesham.” 

Quinn acknowledged the introductions 
and dropped into the chair that Evesham 
had hospitably pulled forward. As he sat, 
some effect of the firelight threw a bar of 
shadow across his face, giving it almost the ~ 
impression of a mask. 

Evesham threw a couple of logs on the 
fire, and resumed his seat. 

“Do you know this part of the world 
well, Mr. Quinn?” he asked. 

“T passed through it some years ago, 
when Royston was in the possession of its 
original owner.” 

“Ah, yes!” said Evesham. 
Derek Capel! You knew him?” 

“ Yes—I knew him.” 

Evesham’s manner underwent a subtle 
change—a change that would be almost im- 
perceptible to one who had not studied the 
English character. Before, he had felt a 
certain reserve; now this was laid aside. 
Mr. Quinn had known Derek Capel. He 
was the friend of a friend, and, as such, was 
vouched for and fully accredited. 

“ Astounding affair, that,” Evesham went 
on. ‘“ We were just talking about it. I can 
tell you, I was half afraid to buy this place. 
I was in the house the night poor Derek 
shot himself, and so was Conway. Upon 
my word, I’ve always expected his ghost to 
walk.” 

“A very inexplicable business,” Mr. 
Quinn said slowly and deliberately. 

He paused with the air of an actor who 
has just spoken an important cue. 

“You may well call it inexplicable,” 
Conway put in. “ The thing’s a black mys- 
ery, and always will be.” 

“T wonder!” said Mr. Quinn noncom- 
mittally. “Yes, Sir Richard, you were 
saying—”’ 

“ There was a man in the prime of life, 
gay, light-hearted, without a care in the 
world. Five or six old pals were staying 
with him. He was in tiptop spirits at din- 
ner, full of plans for the future; and from 
the dinner table he goes straight upstairs to 
his room and shoots himself. Why? No- 
body ever knew. Nobody ever will know.” 

“Tsn’t that rather a sweeping statement, 
Sir Richard?” asked Mr. Quinn, smiling. 
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Conway stared at him. 

“What d’you mean? 
stand you.” 

“‘ A problem is not necessarily unsolvable 
because it has remained unsolved.” 

“‘ Come, man, if nothing came out at the 
time, it’s not likely to come out now—ten 
years afterward.” 

Mr. Quinn shook his head gently. 

“T disagree with you. The evidence of 
history is against you. The contemporary 
chronicler never writes such a true history 
as the historian of a later generation. It 
is a question of getting the true perspective, 
of seeing things in proportion. If you like 
to call it so, it is, like everything else, a 
question of relativity.” 

Alec Portal leaned forward, his face 
twitching painfully. 

“You are right, Mr. Quinn!” he cried. 
“You are right! Time does not dispose of 
a question—it only presents it anew in a 
different guise.” 

Evesham was smiling tolerantly. 

“Then you mean to say, Mr. Quinn, 
that if we were to hold—let us say a court 
of inquiry, to-night, into the circumstances 
of Derek Capel’s death, we are as likely to 
arrive at the truth as we should have been 
at the time?” 

“ More likely, Mr. Evesham. The per- 
sonal equation has largely dropped out, and 
you will remember facts as facts, without 
seeking to put your own interpretation upon 
them.” 

Evesham frowned doubtfully. 

“One must have a starting point, of 
course,” suggested Mr. Quinn, in his quiet, 
level voice. ‘A starting point is usually a 
theory. What is your theory, Sir Richard? 
You must have one, you know.” 

The soldier frowned thoughtfully. 

“Well, of course, we thought—we all 
thought—that there must be a woman in it 
somewhere. It certainly wasn’t money; so 
what else could it have been?” 

It was at this moment that Mr. Satter- 
thwaite, led by instinct, lifted his head and 
caught sight of Eleanor Portal. She was 
crouched against the railing of the gallery 
above, huddled and immovable, listening 
intently. 

He felt a warm throb of interest. This 
was the stuff—the real thing! Three stran- 
gers, Alec Portal, Derek Capel, and Elea- 
nor, the Australian—the threads of three 
distinct and separate lives were somehow or 
other cunningly intermingled. 
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In that moment of illumination he saw 
the play staged by Mr. Quinn, with himselj 
as audience, and the two eyewitnesses of 


that bygone evening as actors. 
Quinn who was at the heart of it, Quinn 
who was pulling the strings. Quinn knew 
of the presence of the woman crouched on 
the floor above. Why Mr. Satterthwaite 
was so sure of that, he could not have ex- 
plained, but sure he was. It was instinct. 

And now, quietly and unemotionally, 
Mr. Quinn was beginning to set his puppets 
in motion. 

“He announced his engagement at din- 
ner that night, I understand?” 

“Yes. That was to Marjorie Dilke, of 
course.” 

Mr. Quinn was silent for a moment. His 
silence was curiously provocative. It had 
the effect of making Sir Richard burst out 
argumentatively: 

“Who else could it have been? ‘ You 
must wish me luck, old chaps,’—that’s what 
he said. ‘I’m engaged to be married. I 
can’t tell you who she is until I have her 
permission to do so, but I can tell you I’m 
a very lucky man!’ We all thought it was 
Marjorie. He’d been about with her a lot 
the year before, and she was frightfully cut 
up over his death.” 

Again the provocative silence of Mr. 
Quinn. 

“T don’t know that that proves any- 
thing,” said Evesham slowly. “She was 
fond of him, of course—we all knew that; 
but I, for one, rather fancied that things 
had cooled off between them for the last 
year. When I come to think it over now, 
I can’t help feeling that some one else camc 
between them.” 

“We'd have known about it. If it had 
been another girl—” 

“It mightn’t have been a girl. Say a 
married woman—” 

“He couldn’t be engaged to a married 
woman.” 

“ Unless her husband had been divorced, 
or had died.” 

“ There’s something in that,” said Con- 
way slowly. “If she was a recent widow, 
of course they would have to wait before 
announcing the engagement.” 

“He seemed oddly excited that night, 
didn’t he? Looked almost drunk with hap- 
piness. And yet there was a defiant quality 
about it all.” 

“Like a man defying fate,” remarked 
Alec Portal. 
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The momentary excitement that Portal 
had shown had died down. It was clear 
that it was not the tragedy of Derek Capel 
which had moved him. Capel’s story was 
the story of a stranger, interesting from an 
outside point of view, but not vital. Yet, 
nevertheless, it seemed to be significant as 
striking some chord of resemblance to his 
own secret trouble. 

Meanwhile, unknown to him, his wife 
knelt on the floor of the gallery above and 
listened. 

“Yes, curiously excited,” repeated Eve- 
sham; “like a man who has staked heavi- 
ly, and has won against big odds.” 

“You don’t think he was getting up 
courage for what he had decided to do?” 
asked Portal. 

“No, I don’t,” replied Conway emphati- 
cally. ‘‘ Evesham’s right—he had just the 
air of a successful gambler who has brought 
off an almost unbelievable coup, and can 
hardly believe in his own good fortune.” 

“ And yet ten minutes later—” said Eve- 
sham, with a gesture of discouragement. 

“ What happened exactly?” asked Portal, 
with rising interest. 

“ Well, Capel got up suddenly and left 
the room—” 

“ Why?” said Mr. Quinn. “ There must 
have been a reason for it.” 

“Tt was the mail,” replied Conway. 
“Don’t you remember the jangling of the 
bell, and how excited we were? We had 
been snowed up for three days, remember 








—hbiggest snowstorm for years and years. 
All the roads were impassable, and we had 
had no letters or newspapers. Capel went 
out to see if something had come through 
at last. He got a great pile of things—pa- 
pers and letters. He opened the paper to 
see if there was any news, and then went 
upstairs with his letters. Three minutes 
afterward we heard a shot. It was inex- 
plicable—absolutely inexplicable!” 

“Not a bit!” cried Portal, his interest 
rising every minute. “ A letter—some un- 
expected news in a letter. The thing’s clear 

‘enough then.” 

“ Ah, yes; but don’t think we missed 
anything so obvious as that. It was one of 
the coroner’s first questions. Capel never 
read one of his letters. The whole pile lay 
unopened on his dressing table.” 

Portal looked crestfallen. 

“You’re sure he didn’t open just one of 
them? He might have destroyed it after 
reading it.” 
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“No, I’m quite positive. The chief in- 
terest at the inquest hinged on that point. 
Every one of the letters was unopened.” 

Portal shook his head. 

“Very extraordinary!” 

“It was a ghastly business,” said Eve- 
sham in a low voice. ‘“ Conway and I went 
up when we heard the shot, and found him. 
It gave me a shock, I can tell you!” 

“ Nothing to be done but telephone for 
the police, I suppose?” said Mr. Quinn. 

“ Royston wasn’t on the telephone then. 
I had it put in when I bought the place. 
No, luckily enough, the local constable 
happened to be in the kitchen at the time. 
One of the dogs—you remember poor old 
Rover, Conway?—had strayed the day be- 
fore. A passing carter had found it half 
buried in a snowdrift, and had taken it to 
the police station. They recognized it as 
Capel’s, and knew that he was particularly 
fond of the animal, so the constable came 
up with it. He had just arrived when the 
shot was fired. It saved us some trouble.” 

“That was one of the worst snowfalls of 
recent years,” said Conway. ‘“ About this 
time of year, wasn’t it—early January?” 

“ February, I think. Let me see—we 
went abroad soon afterward.” 

“]’m pretty sure it was January. My 
hunter Ned—you remember Ned?—lamed 
himself at the end of January. That was 
just after this business.” 

“It must have been quite the end of 
January, then. Funny how difficult it is 
to recall dates after a lapse of years!” 

“One of the most difficult things in the 
world,” Mr. Quinn agreed conversational- 
ly; “unless you can find a landmark in 
some big public event—the assassination of 
a crowned head, or a big murder trial.” 

“Now I can tell you,” said Conway. 
“Tt was just before the Appleton case.” 

“ Just after, I think, wasn’t it?” suggest- 
ed Evesham. 

“No, no!” Conway insisted. ‘“ Don’t 
you remember that Capel knew the Apple- 
tons? He had stayed with the old man the 
previous spring, just a week before he died. 
He was talking of him one night—what an 
old curmudgeon he was, and how awful it 
must have been for a young and beautiful 
woman like Mrs. Appleton to be tied to 

him. There was no suspicion then that she 
had done away with her husband.” 

“ By Jove, you’re right!” conceded Eve- 
sham. “TI remember reading the paragraph 
in the paper saying that an exhumation 
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order had been granted just after Derek’s 
death. I only saw it with half my mind, 
you know; the other half was wondering 
about poor old Derek lying dead upstairs.” 

“A common but very curious phenome- 
non, that,” observed Mr. Quinn. “ In mo- 
ments of great stress, the mind focuses it- 
self upon some quite unimportant matter, 
which is remembered long afterward with 
the utmost fidelity—driven in, as it were, 
by the mental stress of the moment. It 
may be some quite irrelevant detail, like the 
pattern of a wall paper, but it will never 
be forgotten.” 

“‘ Rather extraordinary your saying that, 
Mr. Quinn!” cried Evesham. “ Just as you 
were speaking, I felt myself back in Derek 
Capel’s room, with Derek lying dead on the 
floor. I saw as plainly as possible the big 
tree outside the window, and the shadow it 
threw upon the snow outside. Yes—the 
moonlight, the snow, and the shadow of the 
tree—I can see them again this minute. 
By Gad, I believe I could draw them, and 
yet I never realized that I was looking at 
them at the time!” 

“His room was the big one over the 
porch, was it not?” asked Mr. Quinn. 

“‘ Yes, and the tree was the big beech at 
the angle of the drive.” 

Mr. Quinn nodded, as if satisfied. 

Mr. Satterthwaite was curiously thrilled. 
He was convinced that every word, every 
inflection of Mr. Quinn’s voice, was preg- 
nant with purpose. The stranger was driv- 
ing at something—exactly what Mr. Sat- 
terthwaite did not know, but he was quite 
convinced as to whose was the master hand. 

There was a momentary pause, and then 
Evesham reverted to the preceding topic. 

“That Appleton case —I remember it 
very well now. What a sensation it made! 
She got off, didn’t she? Pretty woman— 
very fair—remarkably fair.” 

Almost against his will, Mr. Satter- 
thwaite’s eyes sought the kneeling figure up 
above. Was it his fancy, or did he see it 

shrink a little, as if from a blow? 
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THERE was a crash of falling glass. Alec 
Portal, helping himself again to whisky, 
had let the decanter slip. 

Evesham cut short his apologies. 

“ Quite all right! Not an old one, my 
dear fellow!” ‘Then, after a minute or two, 
he said: “‘ Let me see—that’s what she did, 
didn’t she: smashed the port decanter?” 
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“ Yes,” replied Conway. “ Old Appleton 
had his glass of port — only one — each 
night. The day after his death, one of the 
servants saw her take the decanter out and 
smash it deliberately. That set them talk- 
ing, of course. They all knew that she had 
been perfectly wretched with him. Rumor 
grew and grew, and in the end some of his 
relatives applied for an exhumation order. 
Sure enough, the old fellow had been poi- 
soned. Arsenic, wasn’t it?” 

“No — strychnine, I think. It doesn’t 
much matter. Well, of course, there it was. 
Only one person was likely to have done it. 
Mrs. Appleton stood her trial. She was ac- 
quitted more through the lack of evidence 
against her than from any convincing proof 
of innocence.” 

“Yes,” agreed Evesham, “every one 
thought she had done it, right enough. 
What happened to her afterward?” 

“ Went out to Canada, I believe—or was 
it Australia? She had an uncle or some- 
thing of the sort out there who offered her 
ahome. Best thing she could do under the 
circumstances.” 

Mr. Satterthwaite was fascinated by 
Alec Portal’s right hand as it clasped his 
glass. How tightly he was gripping it! 

“You'll smash that in a minute or two, 
if you’re not careful,” thought Mr. Sat- 
terthwaite. ‘Dear me, how interesting all 
this is!” 

“Well, we’re not much nearer to know- 
ing why poor Derek Capel shot himself,” 
remarked Evesham. “ The court of inquiry 
hasn’t been a great success, has it, Mr. 
Quinn?” 

Mr. Quinn laughed. It was a strange 
laugh, mocking yet sad. It made every one 
jump. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. ‘“ You 
are still living in the past, Mr. Evesham. 
You are still hampered by your precon- 
ceived notion; but I—the man from out- 
side, the stranger passing by — see only 
facts!” 

“Facts? Well, what.about ’em?” 

“ A clear sequence of facts, outlined by 
yourselves, but of which you have not seen 
the significance. Let us go back ten years, 
and look at what we see—a series of facts 
undistorted by sentiment or prejudice.” 

Mr. Quinn had risen. He looked very 
tall. The fire leaped fitfully behind him. 

“You are at dinner. Derek Capel an- 
nounces his engagement. He has the rest- 
lessly excited manner of 2 man who has 
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successfully defied fate—who, in your own 
words, has pulled off a big coup against 
overwhelming odds. There seems to be 
some reason to suppose that the object of 
his choice is a widow. ‘Then comes the 
clanging of the bell. He goes out to get 
the long overdue mail. He doesn’t open 
his letters, but he opens a paper, to glance 
at the news. It is ten years ago, so we can- 
not know what the news is—a far-off earth- 
quake, a near-by political crisis. The only 
thing we do know about the contents of 
that paper is that it contains one small 
paragraph—a paragraph stating that three 
days ago the Home Office gave permission 
to exhume the body of Mr. Appleton. 
Derek Capel goes up to his room, and there 
he sees something out of the window. Sir 
Richard Conway has told us that the cur- 
tain was not drawn across it, and, further, 
that it gave on the drive. What, then, did 
Capel see? What could he have seen that 
forced him to take his life?” 


“What do you mean? What did he 
see?” 

“T think,” said Mr. Quinn, “ that he saw 
a policeman.” 


There was a long silence, as if it took 
some time to drive the inference home. 

“My God!” cried Evesham at last. 
“Vou can’t mean that? Why, Capel 
wasn’t there at the time when Appleton 
died!” 

“ He was there a week earlier. Strych- 
nine, in most forms, is not very soluble. 
The greater part of it, put into the port, 
would probably be taken in the last glass, 
perhaps a week after Capel left.” 

Portal sprang forward. His voice was 
hoarse and his eyes bloodshot. 

“ Why did she break the decanter?” he 
cried. ‘“‘ Why did she break the decanter? 
Tell me that!” 

For the first time that evening, Mr. 
Quinn addressed himself directly to Mr. 
Satterthwaite. 

“ You have seen a good deal of life, Mr. 
Satterthwaite. Perhaps you can tell us 
that.” 

Mr. Satterthwaite’s voice trembled a lit- 
tle. His cue had come at last. He was to 
speak some of the most important lines in 
the play. He was an actor now, not a 
looker-on. 

“ As I see it,” he murmured modestly, 
“‘ she—cared for Derek Capel. She was, I 
think, a good woman; and she had sent him 
away. When her husband died, she sus- 
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pected the truth; and so, to save the man 
she loved, she tried to destroy the evidence 
against him. Later, I think, he persuaded 
her that her suspicions were unfounded, and 
she consented to marry him; but even then 
she hung back. Women, I fancy, have a 
lot of instinct.” 

Mr. Satterthwaite had spoken his part. 

_ Suddenly a long, trembling sigh filled the 
air. 

“My God!” cried Evesham, starting. 
“ What was that?” 

Mr. Satterthwaite could have told him 
that it was Eleanor Portal in the gallery 
above, but he was too artistic to spoil a 
good effect. 

Mr. Quinn was smiling. 

“ My car will be ready by now. Thank 
you for your hospitality, Mr. Evesham. I 
have, I hope, done something for my dead 
friend.” 

They stared at him in black amazement. 

“That aspect of the matter has not 
struck you? He loved this woman, you 
know—loved her enough to commit murder 
for her sake. When retribution was on the 
point of overtaking him, as he mistakenly 
thought, he took his own life; but unwit- 
tingly he left her to face the music.” 

“The jury acquitted her,” muttered 
Evesham. 

“‘ Because the case against her could not 
be proved. I fancy—it may be only a 
fancy—that she is still facing the music.” 

Portal had sunk into a chair, his face 
buried in his hands. 

Quinn turned to Satterthwaite. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Satterthwaite. You are 
interested in the drama, are you not? I 
must recommend the harlequinade to your 
attention. That old dramatic form is dying 
out nowadays, but it will repay attention, 
I assure you. Its symbolism is a little dif- 
ficult to follow, but the immortals are al- - 
ways immortal, you know. I wish you all 
good night!” 

They saw him out into the night. As be- 
fore, the colored glass gave the effect of 
motley to his costume. 


IV 


Mr. SATTERTHWAITE went upstairs 
thoughtfully. Again his instinct served 
him. He went to draw down the window, 
for the air was cold. The figure of Mr. 
Quinn moved down the drive, and from a 
side door came a woman’s figure, running. 
For a moment they spoke together, and 
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then she retraced her steps to the house. 
She passed just below the window, and Mr. 
Satterthwaite was struck anew by the vi- 
tality of her face. She moved now like a 
woman in a happy dream. 

“ Eleanor!” 

Alec Portal had joined her. 

“ Eleanor, forgive me, forgive me! You 
told me the truth, but, God forgive me, I 
did not wholly believe it!” 

Mr. Satterthwaite was intensely interest- 
ed in other people’s affairs, but he was also 
a gentleman. It was borne in upon him 
that he must shut the window. 

He did so; but he shut it very slowly— 
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so slowly that he heard Eleanor Portal’s 
voice, exquisite and indescribable. _ 

“TI know, I know—you have been in 
hell! So was I once. Loving, yet alter- 
nately believing and suspectiny, thrusting 
aside one’s doubts and having them spring 
up again with Jeering faces—I know, Alec, 


‘I know! But there is a worse hell than 


that—the hell I have lived in with you. I 
have seen your doubt, your fear of me, poi- 
soning all our love. That man — that 
chance passer-by—saved me. I could have 
borne it no longer, you understand. To- 
night I was going to kill myself. Oh, Alec, 
Alec!” 





The Dark Chateau 


THE EVIL LUCK THAT HAUNTED THE ANCESTRAL HOME OF 
THE COUNTS OF MONTROIS : 


By Karl W. Detzer 


HOEVER built the Chateau 
Montrois laid up trouble with 
every stone—that much is sure. 

I was riding past the place this afternoon, 
thinking what a fine lazy life I have, be- 
ing chief of the Razac police. I had been 
out that way to settle a fight between 
two farmers; but when I turned a bend 
in the way, and saw the towers of the 
- Old castle poking up black and wicked at 
the sky, I got off my bicycle to rebalance 
my thoughts. For there I recalled the diffi- 
cult matter of the two Americans, and the 
‘diamonds, and the night when I got the 
rheumatics crawling about like a panther 
on those cold, drafty floors. 

Perhaps you have seen the Chateau Mon- 
trois, as you traveled between Paris and 
Bordeaux? When you pass Razac, where I 
am brigadier of the gendarmerie—the rail- 
way shows our town to a disadvantage—you 
see the castle far up in the hills at the right, 
its seven towers sticking out above the pine 
trees. Sometimes I wish it were the only 
view I had ever had of the place. 

This afternoon, while I stood staring at 
it, thinking thoughts blacker than the poor 





ink they furnish us gendarmes, I got to won- 
dering again whether any house is cursed. 
Of course, I do not believe in sheeted skele- 
tons hooting at tower windows and such 
stuff as that. I mean something different— 
spirits that you never see or hear, that act 
as a full moon does on some people, strik- 
ing them mad or in love—which at times 
amount to the same thing—making good 
men out of bad, or bad out of good. I can’t 
answer, although I’m sure my wife could, 
once you gave her the opportunity. She is 
skilled in all miracles, as well as in the use 
of her tongue, good woman! 

The Chateau Montrois was built many 
years ago—some say before the headquar- 
ters of the gendarmerie, which is hard to 
believe after you have lived in that dilapi- 
dated place of ours. At least, the chateau 
is a hundred years old, or perhaps a thou- 
sand—for after a man or a house has 
reached eighty, the exact age makes little 
difference. 

Ever since the Counts of Montrois have 
lived on that hill, there has been trouble. 
It is not particular how it strikes, being as 
inventive as a pastry baker. Sometimes 


























' lips—but enough of this! 
> talk about such things. 

© observant wife has told me so more than 
> once. 


it has been thievery in the family; some- 
times a love affair that was not wholly 
proper. There have been neglected wives, 
and killings, too, if you believe the slip- 
pery tongues of the town gossips. The 
family finally lost nearly everything it had, 
except its gift for trouble. 

The last of the lot, young Count Boni 
de Montrois, was handsome enough, and 
a great hand at betting on the wrong horse. 
He was as tall as a signpost, with one of 
those little black lines of hair on the upper 
lip that it takes three generations of barbers 
to perfect. Still, there were no silly airs 
about him. He would buy white wine for 
any lout who happened to be in the café 
of the inn. In winter he went to visit a 
cousin in Madrid, and to study. You know 
how much he bothered his head with study! 
But it left a good taste in the mouths of 
us here at home, who had no cousins in 
Madrid. 

It was three years ago that he brought 
back his bride. The count was twenty- 
eight, she younger, if a policeman is any 
judge. When they drove down to town in 
their little varnished cart, the first morning, 
there were eyes at every crack and tongues 
clattering like cider mills all over the place. 

We men agreed among ourselves that she 
was a proper wife for the count. She was 
small, as slender as a fig tree, and the color 
of milk, except for a spot on each cheek 
that glowed like a fresh wine stain. Her 
I am too old to 
At any rate, my 


Of course there was gossip. That alone 


r might be to a lady’s credit. It was harm- 


less talk. Some said she was a dancer from 


_ Madrid—which was easy enough to believe, 


when you saw her tripping on her trim feet 
around the stalls in the market place. 

They had been home only a few days 
when the Americans arrived. The man was 
bigger than most Frenchmen, with an easy 
slouch for a walk, and a broad upper lip 
that looked as if some one had spanked it. 
The woman was shorter, blond, and rather 
indifferent in looks. She spoke French very 
rapidly, without regard for the language. 
Their bundles and hand bags were piled on 
the back of the cart, and up they went 
to the castle, with every woman in town 
looking after them. 

A few days later—three or four, I be- 
lieve—the Count Boni banged at the door 
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of the gendarmerie office. Old Raymond, 
my second in command, welcomed him as 
best he could. He has no manners, this 
Raymond. He keeps his cap on while he 
talks. He is a good gendarme to settle 
country fights, for he thrashes every one 
involved; but with a count you must play 
a different fiddle. 

“I’ve come for your advice, Brigadier 
Deguare,” the young fellow said, sitting 
down on my desk. “ There’s something 
very queer in the air at the castle.” 

“You honor the service, monsieur le 
comie,” I told him, promptly pushing the 
door shut upon my wife and old Raymond, 
who had their ears laid back. ‘ What can 
I do for you?” 

“T can’t exactly explain it,” he began, as 
if embarrassed by being in the presence of 
a brigadier. “It was so peculiar. I might 
as well start at the beginning.” 

“ Excellent!” I agreed. Then, thinking 
to help him out, I added: “ You have a 
house full of foreigners.” 

* Only two,” he said quickly. “ We came 
back last week from North America—an 
abominable country! We had been on our 
honeymoon. On the ship we met a young 
couple, M. and Mme. Breck, of New York. 
They knew friends of ours, it developed; 
so we invited them here for two weeks. The 
night before last—this is confidential, mon 
brigadier.” He waited till I had nodded. 
“The night before last some one went 
through my desk. I know. He had clumsy 
hands, and he upset a bottle of ink on my 
wife’s picture.” 

“Your tabby cat!” 

“ We have no cat.” 

The count seemed to think that I was 
jesting. I wasn’t. Every house should 
have a cat. Then, if there is night prowl- 
ing, you know where to lay it. How many 
times I should have failed in solving im- . 
portant mysteries if there hadn’t been a 
household cat! But the young Count Boni 
would have nothing to do with such a 
theory. 

“Last night there was a moving light,” 
he insisted. ‘I went to bed when the rest 
did—with little sleep in me, I'll admit. I 
was just dozing, two hours later, when 
somebody passed my door with a lamp or 
candle. I saw it through the crack.” 

“Your wife had an attack of indiges- 
tion,” I suggested. 

“No, no! It wasn’t she—I asked her. 
You know the chdéteau?” 
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I shook my head. 

“ The light was in the main upper cor- 
ridor,” the count explained. “The countess 
has the front suite on the right, looking this 
way across the valley. It leads to mine 
by a small passage. We both have doors 
opening on the main hall. Our guests are 
lodged across the hall in the other apart- 
ments. When I saw the light, I jumped 
out of bed and ran to the door. I made 
a good deal of racket getting the chain 
open. By the time I got out, the place was 
as dark as a cave. I struck matches, light- 
ed a lamp, and walked over the whole 
house. Nothing!” 

“Did you question the servants?” I 
asked. 
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“ First thing this morning. They heard | 


nothing. My guests heard nothing. The 
countess heard nothing.” 

“Ts there any reason — any particular 
reason—to suspect the Americans?” I asked, 
innocently enough, for in the police business 
we trust no one but our wives—a loyal 
sentiment which, unfortunately, they don’t 
always reciprocate. 

The fellow flared up like an auctioneer, 
snapping his fingers, and telling me not to 
insult his guests. 

“ The servants?” I asked. 

“Impossible! They all sleep in a wing 
at the rear, except my own man and the 
countess’s maid. They’re to be trusted 
absolutely. M. Deguare, don’t lay your 
finger along your nose!” 

“ And what is there for me to do?” I 
inquired. 

He cleared his throat and looked at the 
ceiling. 

“Listen, mon brigadier,” he whispered, 
at the same time rattling some money in 
his pocket. ‘‘ The countess has some very 
fine jewels. The American lady, also, is 
wearing valuable diamonds. I should feel 
more comfortable if you, or some one whom 
you trust, could spend one night at the 
chateau.” 

He rattled the money again. 

“T am very busy,” I told him. I did 
not want a count or anybody else to think 
I had nothing to do. “Still, I should be 
honored to come myself.” 

We settled it right then. Only ourselves 
were to know anything about it. He was 


to meet me just at dark, inside the main 
gates; so all that remained for me was to 
subdue my good wife and escape after 
dinner. 
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It was late summer, and still quite light 
as I pushed my bicycle up the hill. Farmers 
were pounding their oxen toward the barns, 
annoying the peace of the country with 
their shouts. Far down the track, the Bor- 
deaux train whooped its answer. The sun 
had popped down behind the woods when 
I dropped. my bicycle close to the gate, and 
ducked inside. 


II 


THE castle of Montrois had an unhealthy 
look about it, like an old absinth drinker, 
It was big enough, goodness knows, spread 
out in every direction, with its seven towers 
sticking straight up at the sky. Some of the 
windows were lighted, but most of the place 
was as black as a wine cellar, and there were 
bats flying around the towers. If I were 
a superstitious man, I should have made the 
sign of the cross at the sight of these 
filthy creatures; for don’t all the books tell 
how they are the messengers of the devil, 
and go about doing his work? But I merely 
spat over my shoulder, which is said to take 
off a curse, and then crouched down in 
the brush, to wait. 

The count skipped out presently. He 
looked around, and I whistled. He hurried 
right down to me. 

“Quick, mon brigadier!” he directed. 
“ Quick! Follow me!” 

I tried to. My father left me a good 
reputation, better than that of the Count 
of Montrois, but shorter legs. I was out 
of breath, chasing up that hill after the 
young Boni. He galloped toward the door 
like a horse after money, and it was swing- 
ing shut in my face even before my old 
knees got me halfway up the steps. 

Men had funny notions in the days when 
there were drudges enough in the world to 
build castles. The Counts of Montrois 
never knew how comfortable a kitchen is. 
They sat in a great hall, opening straight 
out of doors, too high and too big to keep 
warm, with a smoked coat of arms hanging 
unashamed above the fireplace. 

“This way—to your right,” the count 
bade, before I had time to see half as much 
as my wife later asked about. ‘ Enter that 
first doorway. It leads to the tower stair. 
You can hear and see everything there. 
We never use it ourselves, for the place is 
wet when it rains. You’ll find another open 
door at the second floor, leading out into the 
main hall.” 

He stuffed me in as if I were a miller’s 
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sack, and the next moment I was sitting 
on the bottom step, listening to the flap of 
bat wings above. I have been through sev- 
eral battles and some uncomfortable skir- 
mishes, but I can recollect no other sound 
half so unpleasant as the wings of those 
accursed bats. 

Sure enough, I could hear and see every- 
thing. Instead of a door made properly 
of wood, as the Lord intended, there was a 
curtain of some dark, heavy, quilted stuff, 
out of which the moths had had a good 
many bites. 

“ Dinner!” I heard the count announcing, 
before long, in the great hall. “ Are you 
ready?” 

The American woman answered him with 
a long string of her abominable French. 
A word or two would have been enough, 
but she must go on ruining the finest lan- 
guage in the world. A habit of foreigners! 

They remained a full hour at their dinner. 
They surely have good appetites, these 
counts and their friends! For my part, I 
can dispose of soup and omelet, veal and 
potatoes, salad and apples, in nine minutes 
by the clock, and get up satisfied. 

Then they came back to the hall. I 
could see them, from my dark porch, sitting 
under the light and playing cards. The 
table was set upon the hearth, which was 
unlighted, it being summer, and they were 
easy to watch, all four of them. 

Now I was perfectly willing not to dis- 
trust the Americans, for the sake of the 
count; but there was no harm in my eying 
them just the same. They did not seem to 
enjoy the game. They spoke very slowly, 
and not often enough, and they studied 
their cards every minute. In my mind 
dominoes is a good enough sport, for a man 
can unburden his spirit and have a rich 
tilt of tongues while he plays. What good 
is a game that gives you no chance to talk 
religion or politics between moves? 

About eleven o’clock, when a_ person 
should be in bed if his conscience is clear, 
the countess declared that she was sleepy. 

“Let’s have one more rubber!” insisted 
the American. 

So they played again, while my eyes kept 
popping open and shut, and I feared lest I 
should snore. It was as cold as a railway 
coach, too, in that stone tower, now that 
the moon had come out, and my old bones 
cracked and grumbled every move I made. 

I had my mouth stretched open, taking 
a good yawn, when I saw the thing that 
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first laid a hand on my suspicions. The 
American woman had her back toward me 
—and a homely back it was, when you 
looked from it to the white throat of the 
countess. The count’s wife was wearing a 
queen’s necklace—or so it seemed to my 
country eyes—and a locket of white gold, 
swinging like a pendulum. Mme. Breck 
had on a dog collar—my faith, I can think 
of nothing else to call it! Don’t I know 
diamonds? They broke up the light into 
a million pieces, and sparkled like a star 
shell on a battlefield. 

The count and the countess were busy 
with their cards when I saw M. Breck make 
a sign with his lips. His wife nodded, and 
put up her hand to touch her collar. The 
clasps parted at the back. I know when a 
thing is done on purpose. The jewels slid 
into her lap, but she went on playing, 
smooth and easy, as if she had never noticed 
them. 

“ That’s all for to-night,” I heard the 
American announce. 

He pushed back his chair. 

“ Aye, my wife brings me good luck,” 
replied the count. 

The countess laughed. It was the voice 
of a—but what if my excellent wife reads 
this? At least, she had a pleasant way of 
speaking, fine French, with just enough 
flavor of Spanish to make it different. 

Mme. Breck’s collar slipped to the floor 
when she pushed back her chair, but she 
walked away without looking down. I 
could see it on the hearth rug, plain as a 
windmill on a hill. I said nothing. I was 
there to keep my eyes open, not to talk. 

Suddenly I saw that some one else in that 
accursed place felt how the wind was blow- 
ing. The count’s own servant stood near 
the main stair, with a brass warming pan 
in his hands, waiting to snuff out the lights. 

“‘ Madame has dropped her collar,” he 
said, stern as a tax collector. 

He ran across the room, stooped down, 
and picked up the diamonds. Count Boni 
exclaimed. Breck frowned. 

“How very careless of me!” she com- 
mented, and took the collar without any 
thanks. 

They went up the main stair, all four 
talking. The count’s servant stayed be- 
hind, He was growling to himself. Once, 
trying to hear what they said on the stair, 
he ducked back his head like a worm in a 
cider apple. Then he turned out the lights 
and went off, scolding. 
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I recognized the fellow. He came often 
to the village, with letters to mail and such 
things. 

“ You’ve something under your hair, too,” 
I thought; “ or does every one in the place 
suspect every one else?” 


III 


Ir was quite dark below stairs now, so 
I crawled up the stone steps to the tower. 
The bats had settled themselves. Whether 

' because they, too, were ready for bed, or 
because St. Denis, my patron, heard my 
entreaties that he should stop their flapping, 
I am not foolish enough to decide. It isa 
bad thing for a man over fifty to put too 
much trust in his patron saint, just as it 
is bad to put too little. Call upon him for 
help, let him use his own judgment, and 
don’t try to test him out afterward—that’s 
the way Brigadier Deguare figures it. 

The second floor door stood open with 
another flimsy cloth hanging across it. I 
looked out through the folds. A lamp was 
burning in the hall. Where I hid, I could 
see the top of the main stair. At my left 
a door opened into what the count’s descrip- 
tion made me identify as the countess’s 
quarters. There was a crack of light under 
the door, but it went out after half an hour. 

Beyond it—the hall itself was as big as a 
stable—was another door, which no doubt 
led to the count’s rooms. Across the way 
two or three other entries opened into the 
apartments of the visiting Americans. 

The count’s servant was whistling some- 
where about. I was making the most I 
could of the light when his round head 
popped up the main stairs, and he snuffed 
the wick. This ended my game of peek- 
aboo. How can a man spy in the dark? 

A night wind kept dribbling down that 
tower like a waterfall, and it stiffened my 
knees and made my ears cold. When I 
served in the army, I never once slept on 
duty, and I have my head still sound upon 
my shoulders to prove it. Perhaps I did 
drowse this time, but I like to make myself 
believe that I didn’t. 

At any rate, all of a sudden I became very 
wide awake. What time it was I had no 
idea, except that the air was still cold, with 
a sharp smell like early morning. I’ve 
stirred often enough in camp with that same 
smell on my nose, and heard reveille toot- 
ing immediately afterward. 

I laid back my ears like a bristly dog; 
and then I was sure of it. Some one Lad 
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just tiptoed through the hall. I am not a 
coward—you may read my citations some 
time, if you wish—but I reached for my 
pistol case. 

The curtain hung between me and the 
sound. I stuck my head through it. The 
place was as dark as a sinner’s heart, and so 
still that you could have heard a grape 
growing. 

I crawled out on my knees, the pistol 
in my right hand, and my ear close to the 
floor. Once more came the sound—from 
across the big hall. It grated like a key 
in a lock. Then there was a footfall on the 
top step. 

I ran toward the stairway, on my toes; 
and all I could think was how I would like 
to get my fingers on Berger, the shoemaker, 
who put such a squeak in my shoes! 

Whoever it was went faster. 

“ Halt!” I shouted, wasting my breath, 
“ Stop! ” 

I tripped upon the top step. St. Denis 
must have been there, for he caught my 
foot and put it back, else I had scattered 
my brains on the stones. Somehow I got 
to the landing, and at the same instant a 
loud, ringing clatter, like a church bell 
struck by thunder, came up from the great 
hall below. 

“What was that?” I heard the count 
asking foolishly, at the top of the stair. 
““Deguare! Brigadier!” he yelled after me. 

“ Here!” I answered him. 

Just at my elbow there came a quick 
intake of breath. My left hand touched 
something soft. I swear it felt like the 
wing of one of those devilish bats! 

“ Ah, there it goes!” I roared, starting 
after it. 

Somehow my wits went daft that minute. 
I lost my bearings, smashed into a wall, 
and had to strike a match, to find which 
way I was going. I was just getting the 
match lighted when a woman screamed. 
Have you never heard a pretty scream? 
Then you do not know the Countess of 
Montrois! 

The door to her rooms swung open when 
the count and I got there. The countess 
stood beside her bed, a candle in hand, 
staring down at her night table. She was 
crying in a scared voice, like a rabbit that 
has been shot in the foot. 

“ My locket’s gone!” she was saying. 
“ Gone!” 

“Get out!” the count ordered me un- 
pleasantly, as if I had designs upon his 
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wife. ‘Call the servants! Look to the 
doors! Awaken every one!” 

As if the whole house and half the val- 
ley were not awake already! The Ameri- 
cans were up when I ran back to the hall. 
I could hear Mme. Breck spoiling our noble 
language again. Her husband came out 
hurriedly, with a blanket cut into a smock 
around his shoulders, and with slippers on 
his feet. 

“ My wife has been robbed!” he shouted. 
Seeing me, he drew back. “ Are you a po- 
liceman?” he asked, and his voice went 
sharp as a colonel’s on inspection. 

“Do I look like a waiter?” I demanded. 
“ A thief was here on the landing just now!” 

I stopped. The American woman had 
joined us. She had on somewhat less cloth- 
ing than her husband. I swear that I saw 
silver sparkle in her hand as she came 
through the doorway. Whatever it was, 
she slipped it under the fold of the cloth 
she had around her. I am no modiste, and 
I cannot be expected to call such things by 
their proper names. 

You might think me the thief, from the 
sour face she gave me. What she said I 
didn’t know after once my eyes saw her 
husband’s head. His black hair was parted 
—smoothed down, even, and straight all 
around. I am not a detective, Heaven be 
praised, but only a man of arms. Still, 
my skull isn’t entirely empty. Why should 
a man who has been several hours in bed 
come running out with his hair parted? 
Faith, he has discovered a better nightcap 
than my nimble wife makes, if it keeps 
his pillow from destroying the parting! 

“My wife has been robbed!” growled the 
count, running back to the corridor. ‘“‘ Here 
you, brigadier, why didn’t you stop it? 
What did you find?” 

“No more than you see!” I answered him 
truthfully, for his eyes were younger than 
mine, and should have noticed the Ameri- 
can’s hair. - 

“My wife’s jewels are gone, too!” put 
in M. Breck. 

“Let us go downstairs,” suggested the 
count, “ and look to the windows and doors. 
See what’s best to do!” 

I waited. It seemed as if they took an 
enternity to put on a few more clothes. The 
serving man, white as the belly of a fish, 
lighted the swinging lamps in the great hall. 

There were seven of us altogether. The 
countess was weeping, the American was 
speechless, both the count and his servant 
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looked sick, Mme. Breck had her lips 
pushed together, and the little maid was 
boohooing like a calf. I, Brigadier Deguare, 
was the calmest of the lot, but my fingers 
bungled as I tried to stuff my pipe. 

““ Madame la comtesse is trembling. She 
is cold!” I said in my best manner. “ We 
must have a fire!” 

She was trembling, but so was I. I still 
felt the chill of that drafty tower, where 
the Count of Montrois had kept me penned 
all night. A fire lay on the hearth, a great 
bundle of faggots, ready to set off—and 
something else, too! Slanting across the 
stones lay the poker, an iron bar, tall as 
a man, with a hook at one end. 

That was what I had heard. The noise 
like a ringing bell had been an iron poker, 
upsetting on the stones. Some one had 
knocked it over while I was charging 
through the hall and downstairs. 

I stared at it for a moment, gawky as a 
schoolboy, so taken up with my thoughts 
that the count spoke to me twice before I 
answered. 

“ Well, Deguare?” 

“The doors are locked, and the win- 
dows?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the serving man, 
sucking in his cheeks, ‘ They are all locked 
from inside.” 

“Then the thief must be one of us,” I 
suggested. 

I saw the American start as if I had 
pinched him. His wife rose out of her 
chair. Even the count jerked back his head. 

“‘ Nonsense!”’ said both men at once. 

I turned up my palms. What was there 
to do? I had nothing to lose, except the 
honor of the Razac gendarmerie; still, I was 
just about to solve this affair. That Ameri- 
can fellow had not been abed any more 
than I had. His smooth hair proved it. 
And here was his wife, making soft noises 
while she sat in another woman’s house 
with a gun in her pocket. I knew what 
the shiny thing was that she had pushed 
into that garment of hers, or else my eyes 
had suddenly gone bad! 

“Tt is not nonsense,” I insisted, speaking 
louder than their objections. “ If you have 
nothing in your pocket, there is no reason 
to protest. I'll search you first, and then 
your rooms, and all of you can go with me 
while I do it. 

The American growled, and gave me a 
look that was fit for a Prussian. The count 
stood staring as if he were not quite sure. 
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“We will start with you, M. Breck, and 
go around the circle,” I said, “ until every 
one has been searched, and then you may 
search me. I will hold my hands over my 
head, and I’ll not make ugly faces, either. 
I have nothing to conceal!” 

“‘ Deguare!” screamed the count, forget- 
ting my title. “You impudent shark!” 
That is the vile word he used. “ Don’t 
insult my guests! Be out of here, if you 
must carry on that way!” 

I appealed to the ladies. They were sit- 
ting down now, and both of them were 
trembling with the cold. The place was 
like a well with dampness. Even in mid- 
summer there are chill airs circling around 
our hills at night. 

“Come!” said I. “But first we will 
build a fire, and then you ladies will be 
more comfortable.” 

“T am not cold,” said the countess. 

She pulled her light wrap around her 
shoulders and trembled again. 

“ A little fire won’t hurt,” I insisted. 

All the time I kept my face to the Ameri- 
can woman. If it was a gun I had seen in 
her hands, I had no wish to be a target. A 
woman with a revolver is like an old man in 
love—reckless, you know. Also I kept 
watching the hair of M. Breck. How 
smooth it was! 

I lighted a sulphur match, and while I 
held it, waiting for it to flame up, I glanced 
once more around the circle. The servants 
were in the background, quite properly. 
The maid was weeping, and the man was 
biting his nails, nervous as a monastery 
cat. The count sat in a chair straight in 
front of the fire, with his head in his hands. 
The countess was watching me, and both 
the Americans were watching her. 

I didn’t blame them. She was prettier 
than ever, I thought, with her lips apart 
and her teeth shining as brightly as her 
black eyes! 

I touched the match to the branches, 
but they did not light. I struck another. 
No one spoke. The second watch flared 
out. I pulled a third out of the box, and 
was ready to strike it. 

“ Come, monsieur le gendarme!” It was 
madame la comtesse who spoke. “ Let me 
do it!” 

She ran across the room and pushed me to 
one side, striking a match and kindling 
one of the branches. Stooping over made 
her dizzy, poor thing! She fell forward, 


white as a sheet, right into the faggots. 
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I picked her up in my arms and carried 
her to a couch along the wall, and at the 
same time I whispered in her ear. 

What did I say? Listen! 

“Give me the box!” I ordered in a very 
low tone. 

She opened her hand and showed me the 
case of jewels that she had whipped out 
of the fireplace just as I picked her up. 


IV 


How simple it was! It was not the 
American who needed watching here in the 
Chateau of Montrois. Trouble began as 
it always had—right in the count’s own 
door yard. This pretty Spanish wife was 
a witch with thievish fingers, God pity the 
count! She had stolen the jewels of her 
American guest—and her own, too, that it 
should smack of real robbery. She had 
upset the poker and made all that racket, 
hiding the box in the fireplace. 

Don’t think that I reasoned this out. It 
all flashed over me, like a summer lightning 
storm, in the ten steps I carried her to the 
couch. 

What must I do? She had bewitching 
eyes, I tell you. She used them on me now 
with such a pleading expression that I near- 
ly disgraced my uniform; but the Ameri- 
can saved me. 

“What was that?” he asked at my shoul- 
der. I turned around in time to see that 
he, too, was playing with a small, unhealthy- 
looking pistol. “ I am an officer,” he added. 
“ What was that?” 

Retelling doesn’t help a sad scene. They 
explained it all. These two Americans were 
private detectives who had followed the 
count all the way from New York. No 
wonder the fellow’s hair was parted and 
smoothed down. He had been staying up 
every night, going through the house to 
hunt for evidence. 

Wherever the count and countess went 
in North America, jewels had disappeared— 
only jewels, mind you! People suspected 
both of them. The detectives were put on 
the ship. A miserable tale it made! 

There was no more sleep that night. The 
countess, with her eyes red and her voice 
lodged in her throat, took us to her room 
and showed us, between the feather quilts, 
all the stuff she had stolen in America. The 
count just stood and looked on, like a boy 
at a funeral. Poor fellow, it was the first 
he knew of all this. Only the manservant, 
still chewing his nails, had understood from 
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the start what was going on, and had tried 
to save his master’s face. 

“Those diamonds of mine,” said Mme. 
Breck, with a very superior twist to her 
nose, ‘‘ were paste. I didn’t think a thief 
could tell the difference!” 

“You dropped them on the floor as 
bait?” put in the servant. 

“To test you or this countess, either 
one,” the American answered. “ You never 
can tell. Rogues often work for rogues.” 

I did not like that woman, or her hus- 
band, either. How good my hobnail boot 
would have felt against both of them! 

But the countess—here was a fine mess. 
I must arrest her. I could think of noth- 
ing but how my wife would act when she 
heard it—of the fine airs she would put on, 
saying that I was an old fool, that she knew 
it all the time. Women are like that. 

“There is one more box of jewels,”’ said 
the countess, speaking slowly. “I hid them 
here.” 

She left the room and walked toward the 
_ door. Its curtain dropped behind 

er. 

The American jumped up, like a jack- 
in-the-box, and ran after her. I followed, 
of course, for I knew my duty. 

The stair was dark. Somehow we be- 
came entangled, hunting her, the American 
and I; and before we loosened our grips on 
each other’s throats, she was gone. 

“You have the jewels—what more do 
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you ask?” I demanded, when we were both 
back in the lighted room. 

His wife laughed. Perhaps she had a 
smarter understanding than he. The count 
just sat in a chair with his head in his hands. 

They left on the morning train, these 
detectives, taking all the American property 
with them. Our town of Razac has never 
seen the countess since. 

The count went to Paris, and is trying 
to sell the castle. I understand he is bet- 
ting rather recklessly and unfortunately at 
Longchamps. It ended as it should end. 

Ended? I am premature! 

There is my wife again, for the hundred 
thousandth time, trying to pry the truth 
out of me! But it is little she will learn, 
good woman—or the town, either, for it 
would amount to the same thing in ten 
minutes. I simply let her fret, and remind 
her that the police business should not in- 
terest the mother of four children. 

And there stands the castle, black, rot- 
ten, old, with the bats in the belfry and the 
gate nailed up. I am not a believer in 
ghosts, as I said before, but I hope that 
the Count of Montrois will be the last of 
his line, and that the curse of the house 
will die with him. 

I pick up my bicycle and ride back to 
town, and when I pass the gate, I spit over 
my right shoulder again, not because I am 
superstitious, but as a matter of habit— 
simply habit! 





MY LADY OF 


You left them there, 


THE ROSES 


You whom I sent off weeping— 
Left what were then unopened rosebuds where 
They'd catch my eye and set my old heart beating 
To thoughts as young as she who left them there. 


No longer fresh 


Are they, now full-blown roses; 

Listless, they droop; and yet their curves enmesh 
All that is free of me against the poses 

Of other blossoms, though more young, more fresh. 


All of my heart 


That’s free accepts as token 
That only for a rose’s hour we part, 

Their swift-spent beauty. When its spell is broken, 
Why should you weep, who’ll then have all my heart? 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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A SPARKLING COMEDY OF MODERN LIFE 


By Edgar Franklin 
Author of “Decent Things,” “ Regular People ” etc. 


XXI 


ELL, it was certainly quiet enough 

at that little station in the woods, 

when you were alone. Birds 
squeaked and whistled and fluttered, and 
now and then a light breeze ran through 
the tree tops. James found a cigar, and 
sighed heavily as he waited. There were 
squirrels, too—a dozen squirrels that came 
fearlessly and played about the platform, 
frolicking, hunting food, eventually coming 
to his side and looking at him. James won- 
dered, with sickly amusement, whether 
there was anything symbolical in this. 

Now, although he had smoked slowly as 
he waited, that cigar had been finished. He 
rose and stretched and walked around for 
a while, occasionally raising his voice to 
call: 

“ Hey, Dick! Oh, Dick!” 

His call remained unanswered. At last 
he returned to the platform and kindled 
another cigar. He hummed tunes—all the 
tunes he had ever learned in his life. Final- 
ly he stretched out at full length in the hot 
sunshine, and waited and waited. 

The squirrels grouped themselves on the 
single track and chattered their rising ex- 
citement. James turned his head, and, in 
the very silliest anger, addressed to them 
certain remarks of a highly personal nature. 
The squirrels merely chattered on, as if 
contemplating a mass attack. 

After another long period James returned 
to his feet, growling, and looked at his 
watch. It was well after one o’clock! 

Nameless suspicion, gossamer thin, rose 
in James’s mind—and dissipated again as 
he recalled that passionate outburst of 
Richard Stevens. That had been genuine, 
sure enough. Then, contemplating the 


squirrels, who were racing about him, chat- 
tering up at him, the suspicion returned— 
and again departed. 

The real Dick Barr had been here; but 
he was not here now, and he was not com- 
ing back here. So much might be set down 
as fact. Only, knowing his brother as well 
as James Barr did, knowing Dick’s aver- 
sion to travel, to spending money, to—well 
—well, what? 

Well, for one thing, the suspicion was no 
longer of gossamer quality, although still 
very thin. James scowled darkly and 
thought hard. Well—well—all right! He 
would do that! He would be easier if he 
acted on this latest inspiration. 

James walked straight back to Wynwood, 
meeting nobody at all. He discovered that 
the party had returned from church. He 
looked about for Lydia — who, he noted 
with a peculiar thrill, was just emerging 
from the woodland path beyond the roses, 
with Richard Stevens. 

Richard seemed to be excusing himself. 
He hurried forward, all the forced gayety 
departing from his open countenance as he 
walked. 

“ Well? 
quickly. 

“He didn’t come back,” James said, 
with peculiar evenness. ‘“ Was he here?” 

“T don’t know. I got Lydia out of the 
way, of course. Why the devil didn’t you 
wait for him at the station?” Stevens asked 
feverishly. 

“ Because—because I got sick of wait- 
ing,” James explained, not so evenly, for, 
with Stevens standing there and looking 
like that, the suspicion had taken to its 

heels again. ‘Listen! You'll have to be 
around the house for lunch. Keep your 
ears open. After lunch get her out of the 


Get rid of him?” he whispered 
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way again, if you can. I’m going—er— 
somewhere for a couple of hours!” 

“ You think you’re going to run and un- 
load this whole mess on me?” Richard de- 
manded violently. 

“You leave it to me!” snapped James, 
and moved on to Lydia. 

For a moment, as she smiled up at him, 
he thrilled and turned giddy. Then he 
mastered himself. 

“Honey,” said he, “can I borrow that 
little car of yours for a while? I want to 
run over to Tuttle’s Falls and send a tele- 

about some business.” 

“ And ll go with you, too!” Lydia said 
brightly. 

Mr. Barr started. His visualizing appa- 
ratus, working at quite unusual speed, un- 
folded a picture of just what might happen. 
Lydia was a clinging vine. Very possibly 
she would insist upon reading his telegram, 
as he wrote it, and she clung. She would 
also insist upon reading the answer, and— 

“T tell you, dear, this is just—just busi- 
ness, and it wouldn’t interest you.” 

For the merest fraction of a second, Miss 
Alford’s eyes flashed up at him. Then they 
dropped again. 

“ All right, Jim!” she said lightly. 
“Yes, of course you may have it.” 

So that was that. James, indicating with 
a nod that Stevens might resume his duties, 
hurried to the garage and found the little 
car; and in the fifty minutes that followed 
the little car discovered just what it meant 
to be pushed to the very limit by a really 
capable driver. There were rough spots in 
this long dirt road; James and his car 
merely flew over them. There was a more 
thickly settled area, as one neared Tuttle’s 
Falls—an area of chickens and dogs and 
cats that slumbered in the sunshine. Some 
of these survived James’s passing; a few 
did not. 

At the State road which runs through the 
little town, he slowed of necessity, looking 
about for the telegraph office. Yes, there 
it was, and open on Sunday! 

Mr. Barr pulled up at the curb and en- 
tered tremendously, causing the rather 
gayly dressed youth behind the counter to 
stare over his cigarette. 

“ Buddy, can you shoot through a wire 
for me on the double?” James asked. 

“ Surest thing you know!” replied the 
youth, for he spoke James’s own tongue. 

“ Gimme those blanks!” said Mr. Barr. 

He snatched out his fountain pen, and, 
10 
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having scribbled his true brother’s name 
and address, he wrote as follows: 


Are you there? If not, any one getting this 
please wire me, collect, where Dick is—rush. 


He signed his name, leaned on the coun- 
ter, and watched the young man tick off 
the message. 

After that, James waited. Through the 
first half hour he waited with quite an evil 
smile. Through the second half hour the 
smile was not so evil. When the third simi- 
lar period came to an end, James did not 
smile at all. 

“Pretty near time for an answer, kid?” 
he queried. 

“* Any second now, if your party’s there,” 
the young man responded. 

“Well, I’m going to step over to the 
lunch wagon for about ten minutes. I'll 
be right back,” said James, for hunger was 
gnawing viciously. 

He stepped—he ate of weird food—he 
returned. 

“‘ Wire for me?” he asked. 

“Not yet, friend,” smiled the young 
man, glancing up from his paper. ‘“ Keep 
your shirt on. Things move pretty slow on 
Sundays.” 

James did as he was bid, retiring to the 
sunny step and there seating himself—and 
waiting and waiting. 

As he waited, another dread suspiciun 
grew slowly but steadily. Perhaps he had 
not been quite so vastly clever as he had 
fancied. Dick must really be up this way, 
or he would have answered the telegram an 
hour ago. By this time, convinced that 
his brother was avoiding him, Dick would 
have reached Wynwood, and would have 
exploded in characteristic fashion, while 
James sat here, with the shadows on Main 
Street approaching the horizontal, the little 
groups of laughing people disappearing into 
their homes, and the calm of a summer 
Sabbath evening preparing to descend upon 
Tuttle’s Falls. 

At last James rose with a nervous, 
twitching effect. 

“ Nothing in yet?” he inquired. 

“ Not a tick!” 

“ Nothing’s coming, then,” James grunt- 
ed. “Only, if it should, get Mr. Pruden’s 
place — Wynwood — on the telephone, get 
me personally, and deliver it that way.” 

“ Nuf said!” responded the care-free op- 
erator, with a friendly wave, as he jotted 
down the details. 
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_ James turned, his mouth tight, and 
strode to the door. What had happened 
back there by this time, Heaven alone 
knew, but— 

There was a chattering of the telegraph 
sounder behind him. 

“Hey! Hey, wait a second!” the op- 
erator called. ‘‘ Here’s a flash for you!” 

Two steps took James back to the coun- 
ter. A great sprawling motion sent most 
of him across the counter. It was useless, 
for at that distance he could not read what 
the young man was writing; nor would the 
gate in the counter consent to open. 
James, with whatever effort, subsided and 
drummed on the counter with his nails, 
while the sounder clicked and the young 
man wrote and wrote. 

Then, having tapped the key a few times, 
the operator turned to the sheet, counted 
the words, figured briefly, and smiled at 
James: 

“Gimme a two-spot, mister, and I'll 
leave you change enough to buy a paper. 
Will you sign here, please?” 

“In a second! In a second!” said Mr. 
Barr, as he snatched the sheet and held it 
close to his burning eyes. He read this: 


Just got back from dinner at Sarah’s and found 
your wire. Am certainly here as usual. Where 
else would I be? What is up? RICHARD. 


“ All right!” James Barr vociferated, and 
crammed the sheet into his pocket; and 
until he closed the place that night the 
young man went on wondering why the 
tall stranger had not waited for his change. 

In point of fact, James was waiting for 
absolutely nothing just then. He craved no 
more than a swift return to Wynwood and 
an interview with Richard Stevens. Even 
to-day there are people along Main Street 
who, seeking a proper comparison for this 
or that speed maniac, mention the madman 
who went out of Tuttle’s Falls in the fancy 
little car that Sunday afternoon. 
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It had taken James fifty minutes to 
reach the town; he returned in forty-two 
flat, and this despite the fact that most of 
the grades run upward, going to Wynwood. 
The camp itself was deserted, but there 
were canoes out on the lake. James con- 
trolled himself as he looked across the 
waters, and then smiled terribly. They 
were just coming in—Lydia and Richard 
Stevens, 
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They swirled up gracefully, and Lydia, 
having waited an imperceptible moment for 
the helping hand that James was too much 
preoccupied to extend, stepped lightly to 
the landing and watched Richard’s strong 
hand whisk up the canoe. James controlled 
himself still further, even contriving to 
smile as he glanced at the poles in the 
canoe. 

“* Been fishing?” he asked. 

“We're heathen—yes!”’ laughed Lydia. 

“Where did you go?” 

“Oh, in the weeds around that far 
point,” replied Richard, with a quick, ques- 
tioning glance at James. 

“ Did you? How many did you get?” 

““ Not a rise!” said Richard. 

“What?” James gasped’ “In there, 
where you can haul ’em out with your hand, 
and—” Even still he controlled himself. 
‘“* Excuse me, honey,” said he. “TI have to 
have a word with—with my brother. I'll 
be with you presently.” 

Miss Alford passed on. James advanced 
to the point where Richard, a heavy line 
between his brows, waited expectantly. 

“ Find him?” he whispered, ‘“ Get rid of 
him?” 

“I got him located,” James reported in 
a heavy rumble. His gaze should have 
seared the other to a crisp. ‘‘ You know 
what I’m going to do to you?” 

*“* What?” 

“I’m going to knock your damned block 
clean off!” James said. 

There were now two heavy lines between 
Mr. Stevens’s brows. He did not flinch, 
however. 

“What on earth’s the matter with you 
now?” he demanded quite roughly 
“ Never mind my block—did you find your 
brother?” 

“Read that!” hissed Mr. Barr, and 
thrust the fatal message into the other’s 
face. 

It might have seemed that Richard would 
crumble in this rather dramatic moment. 
He failed to crumble. Twice, apparently, 
he read the telegram; then he looked up 
with puzzled, narrowed eyes, which some- 
how suggested paint. 

“ This is from your brother at home?” 

“Yes, and—” 

“Then who in the name of the high 
Heaven is the man I met this morning, who 
said he was your brother?” Richard de- 
manded, almost frantically. ‘Have you 
two brothers?” 
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“T have not! And who this guy was, 
if there was such a guy, is something you 
and me are going to find out,” Mr. Barr 
stated. ‘“ You and me, buddy, will—” 

“ Don’t shout like that, unless you want 
Lydia to hear! We’re just as badly off now 
as we were before, Barr. We—ouch!” 

Richard’s hand went quickly to his fore- 
head. He winced sharply. Then he smiled 
a faint apology. 

“ My — er — my block, Jim, aches like 
sin,” he said. “It’s a blinding ache. Al- 
ways catch it when I do too much worry- 
ing, and this beastly mess of yours has been 
worrying me horribly all day.” 

His voice flattened out, too, like a sick 
‘aan’s voice. He closed his eyes and 
swayed. 

James hardly noticed it, however. 

“ All right!” said he. ‘“ We'll get it 
straightened out so that—” 

“Lydia’s looking! She’s wondering 
what it’s all about,” Richard said hastily. 
“‘ Keep an eye open for the man who claims 
to be your brother, and I will, too. We'll 
talk about the rest of it later.” 

“ Well, but I want to talk to you now 
about—” 

Richard was gone. James, for no par- 
ticular reason, stood quite still and watched 
him as he made his way up to the house be- 
side Lydia. This—this Richard—well, the 
plain fact was that he hadn’t even started 
when he read that damning message! 

James glanced at the fishless canoe, at 
the poles and tackle. He thought of weeds. 
He looked once more after the pair. They 
had vanished into the house. 

He yearned to take Lydia for a little 
walk. He hurried to the house. Lydia, it 
seemed, had gone upstairs to dress. 

So, for that matter, had all the rest of 
them gone upstairs to dress, excepting only 
T. Wynne Pruden, who slumbered sweetly 
on a long wicker couch in his den. James 
stared a while at T. Wynne Pruden, and 
then, growling, sought the side porch. Mr. 
Stevens, when he had donned some more 
of the remarkable collection of poor-look- 
ing, baggy clothes that he had managed to 
jam into two grips, would be down. James 
wished to lead Mr. Stevens apart for a pri- 
vate conference. 

Was he on the level or was he not on the 
level, this Richard? Was he trying to put 
something over or was he not? James, al- 
ways honest with himself, could not hon- 
estly say. 
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He—he—why, he certainly must have 
met somebody down by the station. There 
had been no fake about that outburst of 
his. Coming right down to cases, it would 
be a trifle inconvenient for Stevens, too, if 
a man turned up here and insisted that he 
was Richard Barr, and—phew! In his own 
fashion, James caressed his own forehead. 
He, too, had a headache. 

Dusk was thickening now. James stirred 
restlessly. Save for Richard, the whole 
crowd was downstairs again. He hailed 
young Warner and inquired about Richard. 
It seemed that, to the best of Mr. Warner’s 
information, Mr. Stevens had strolled off 
alone some time ago, making in the general 
direction of the bath houses, which were 
well along the beach from the dock. 

James started abruptly for the water 
front. While wrath stirred within him, it 
was not a wrath so lusty as one might have 
expected. Richard had strolled away, ap- 
parently, trusting him to see and to follow. 
Richard, then, was not seeking to avoid a 
private interview. 

All right, then—they would have it, and 
on James’s side there would be some pretty 
plain speaking. By the time the interview 
was over, they would know more about this 
man whom Richard claimed to have seen at 
the station. 

James marched on, going soundlessly 
down the walk beside the bath houses in his 
rubber-soled shoes. He marched on and 
stopped short. 

For Richard was there. He was huddled 
down queerly on the rude seat near the 
water. His left hand hung limp. His right 
forefinger pointed steadily at the sand. He 
nodded. 

“ One!” he crooned, with apparent satis- 
faction. He moved the finger several 
inches, pointing to a new spot. “Two!” 
said Richard, and moved the finger again. 
“ Three!” said he, delightedly. ‘“ Three!” 
He pointed at the middle spot once more. 
‘“‘Two!” Then he pointed to the first one, 
saying sadly: “One! Yes!” 

“Well, what the—” James began. 

Richard did not hear. 

“One!” he said, and shifted the finger. 
“Two!” 

“ Hey!” said James. 

“ Three!” cried Richard. 

Mr. Barr stepped forward hastily and 
tapped the other’s shoulder. 

“‘ Say, what’s the trouble with you now? 
Gone nutty?” he inquired. 
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Richard Stevens looked up slowly— 
looked up in such fashion that Mr. Bart’s 
very blood ran cold for an instant. He had 
never seen a face just like that before. 
Richard’s whole countenance was perfectly 
blank. It had no more expression, at first, 
than a dead man’s face; but soon it began 
to show a curious smile. 

“T will tell you the truth, the simple 
truth, the plain, unvarnished truth,” Rich- 
ard said in a dreadful, babbling voice. “He 
came to me that night and asked me -to 
pose as his brother—as his brother! He 
said he wanted—he said he wanted—he 
said he wanted—”’ 

“ Hey, lay off it!” James Barr gasped. 

He seized the other man’s limp shoulders 
and shook them with considerable violence. 
Under his touch they stiffened suddenly, 
and Mr. Stevens jerked back, blinking fast 
and amazedly—and, by the way, normally. 

“ Here! I say—what the Sam Hill are 
you—trying to do?” he asked breathlessly. 
*“Shake me to pieces or—hello, Jim! I 
didn’t hear you coming.’’ He moved along 
on the bench. He patted his forehead. 
* Sit down, Jim! Gosh, I wish now I’d 
kept out of the sun and taken a chance on 
Lydia’s running into that cuss ashore!”’ he 
muttered. Then he braced himself. “ Well, 
what are we going to do now? That’s the 
main thing, eh? Are you sure that wire—” 

“‘ Never mind that wire now,” Mr. Barr 
said huskily. ‘‘ Answer me this—are you 
a nut?” 

““ What?” 

“Or were you trying to put something 
over on me, feller? Because I’m not as 
dumb as I Jook, Stevens!” 

Richard turned and surveyed his accuser, 
with some merriment in his eyes. 

‘“* What should I be trying to put over on 
you?” he asked. “ What are you talking 
about?” 

“ Listen, Stevens!” said James in a dan- 
gerous tone. ‘“ You were doing a little fake 
insanity stuff when I came along. Why? 
What’s the idea of it?” 

That same boyish stare, growing more 
and more astonished, looked Mr. Barr up 
and down again. 

“Well, what’s the matter with you, if it 
comes to that?” Richard retorted. 

“You were pointing at that sand and 
counting ‘ one, two, three,’ like an idiot!” 
said James, rather gustily. 

, Stevens’s big, wholesome laugh rang out 
suddenly. 
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“Why, you're dreaming!” he said. 
“I’ve been sitting here for fifteen minutes, 
looking at the water and waiting for you. 
You sneaked up behind me and grabbed 
me, and—say, what is the matter with you, 
anyway, Barr? Excitement up here driv- 
ing you mad?” 

“ Listen—” James began weakly. 

“Well, never mind it, whatever it is,” 
pursued Stevens, a sharp, impatient note 
coming into his voice. “ The thing that 
concerns me most is what became of that 
confounded man I met this morning. Do 
you suppose—”’ 

“ That’s not the thing that concerns me 
most, though. Have you ever been like 
this before? Have you had—had fits er 
anything?” 

“What? Fits? No!” Richard snapped. 

“Well, you were having something when 
I came along here. I don’t know whether 
it was a fake or not, but I’m going to find 
out!” James said desperately. ‘Is there 
a doctor up here?” 

“‘ How should I know? 
here before.” 

“There probably is, and I’m going to 
take you to him. I’m going to take you 
now!” James said. 

Young Stevens’s smile was exasperated. 

“Oh, rot, Barr!” he said. “Sit down 
and calm yourself. There’s nothing wrong 
with me, except this beastly headache. 
There never has been, and—”’ 

‘“‘ Well, we'll find out about that head- 
ache, buddy,” Mr. Barr declared gravely. 
** Come on!” 

“Is it—is it possible that you’re going 
to insist on my seeing a doctor?” the other 
asked unbelievingly. 

“I’m going to drag you there by the 
scruff of the neck, if you don’t come of your 
own accord! I’m going to find out whether 
this is a fake or not; and if it is a fake, 
Stevens, I’ll—well, never mind that for the 
present. Come on!” 

Richard devoted another moment to gaz- 
ing up at James. There was wonder in his 
gaze, and there was some pity. Finally, 
there was resignation. 

“ Well, I certainly let myself in for some- 
thing when I took the job of being your 
brother, didn’t I?” he said, as he rose. 
“ All right—lead on! I’m game. At the 
worst, I’ll get some headache pills!” 

T. Wynne, in his little den, was just rous- 
ing when the two young men entered. He 
considered them benignly. 
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“Ts there a good doctor around here?” 
James asked, without preface. 

“A—eh? <A doctor? Why, God bless 
my soul, Jim! Who’s ill?” 

“My brother here’s not feeling as well 
as he might,”’ James said grimly. “ Where’s 
a doctor?” 

“ Well, now, let’s see,” said Mr. Pruden, 
who seemed quite flustered. ‘“ Kenyon, of 
course — New York physician — personal 
friend of mine. Wonder he hasn’t been 
over before this. He’s up here, you know 
—the next camp, Jim, about a mile beyond 
the station.” 

“Ts he good?” asked Mr. Barr. “ Does 
he know his business?” 

““Wollister Kenyon?” T. Wynne cried. 
“Why, there’s not a better physician in 
the country, man! Graduate of Amherst 
and the medical school of—” 

“ Amherst, eh?” Richard muttered. 

“ Studied abroad, too,” T. Wynne was 
saying. “I'll get him over.” 

“We'll go and see him—that’s better,” 
said James. “ Are we likely to catch him 
if we go now?” 

“T think so.” 

“Can I borrow that little car again?” 

“Of course! And Ill phone Kenyon 
that you’re on the way.” 

“Thanks,” said James. ‘ Come on!” 

“Get your car out—I’ll wait here,” 
Stevens said with thinly veiled irascibility. 

“ But—” 

“Get the car, if you want to start!” 
Richard snapped. “If you don’t, I'll go up 
and lie down for a while.” 

T. Wynne was at his side in an instant. 

“Why, tut, tut! Why, dear me!” he 
cried. “Upon my word, you—you’re not 
like yourself to-night! You’re not Jim’s 
cheerful brother!” 

Stevens gazed at James. His eyes were 
clouding again with that same dead look. 
Slowly they wandered to T. Wynne. 

“Not—not his brother?” he queried. 
“ Well—I say, is he going to get that car?” 

James departed suddenly, breathing 
hard. He reached the garage with five 
great bounds. Hardly two minutes, and he 
had brought the little car to a standstill 
beside the veranda steps. 

Richard climbed in silently, hunched 
down, and shut his lips. 

Plainly, thought James, this guy was 
sore. Well, let him be sore! It was 
strange, too, that he would go along as 
easily as all this if he had been faking, for 
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he was bright enough to know that a regu- 
lar doctor can spot these things in half a 
minute. As a matter of fact, it might real- 
ly be that the sun had done something to 
him. James had known a man who, after 
sitting too long in the sun one summer day, 
had mistaken himself for the late King 
Solomon, and—well, they would soon know. 

Though less ornate than Wynwood, the 
Kenyon camp was still an elaborate affair. 
One observed also that, although hardly 
forty, Dr. Kenyon himself was by way of 
being a personage, with his smooth-shaven 
jaw and his cold, clear eyes that smiled so 
flittingly. He inspired confidence, and 
James came straight to the point in a crisp 
and businesslike way of his own. 

“ My brother is here, doctor,” said he. 
“Mr. Pruden phoned about him?” 

“ Five minutes ago.” 

“ Kind of peculiar—here,” said James, 
and tapped his forehead. ‘“‘ We want to 
find out how bad it is.” 

“« Ah!” said the physician evenly. 

“JT want him looked over right away. I 
want to know now!” James added, and 
anxiety lent undue vigor to the words. 

The doctor raised his brows. 

“You're Mr. James Barr? Yes, of 
course! Well, Mr. Barr, I do not come to 
these woods to practice. I come for 2 com- 
plete rest. I accept no fees for any little 
services I may be able to render. They are 
given, not as favors, but as neighborly ac- 
commodation; so can we have a little less 
of the stand and deliver?” 

Perchance he meant to reduce James 
Barr to a proper humility. 

“Why, sure! Excuse me, doc—no of- 
fense,” said the wholly unaffected James. 
“ Only will you tell me what’s wrong with 
this—with Dick?” 

“Tl try, at least. If you'll come this 
way, sir?” 

He indicated Richard. James followed 
closely. They reached an inner door, where 
the doctor paused, waved Richard inward, 
and then stood in James’s path. 

“T shall have to examine him alone,” 
said he. 

“ Well, I tell you, doc,” said Mr. Barr. 
“T think I better go in, too, and explain a 
few—” 

“ Well, J think, sir, that if you will per- 
mit me to judge the conditions under which 
the best results may be had from an ex- 
amination of this character,” the physician 
began, gently enough, “ we may be able to 
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reach a rather more accurate conclusion. 
He has no violent spells?” 

“ Strictly speaking, not yet. Only—” 

“ T’ll leave the door open. If I need you, 
Tl call you,” said Dr. Kenyon. “ Find 
yourself a chair, Mr. Barr. Magazines 
over there, and cigars in that humidor. 
Try one of those with the thin red band, 
if you like.” 

He turned and entered what was prob- 
ably his office, leaving the door open for a 
matter of six inches or so. James found 
his chair, but neglected the other sugges- 
tions. He was far too uneasy just at pres- 
ent for anything like reading or a comfort- 
able smoke. 

They were talking in there. James 
caught a few words here and there, in the 
doctor’s smooth, low, professional voice. 
He caught divers grunts that were Rich- 
ard’s grudging replies. 

This went on for a long time. There fol- 
lowed another period, during which the 
doctor seemed to be going over Richard 
with his stethoscope—and still another pe- 
riod, wherein the doctor just talked and 
talked and talked in a soothing undertone, 
asking questions which James could not 
catch, and murmuring comments. 

A shaky sigh left James Barr. If he had 
been trying to tell himself that it was noth- 
ing serious, he had been trying to tell him- 
self a lie. When a man like this Kenyon 
took as much time as this. something bad 
was afoot, and— 

“No, sit still! I’d like to speak to your 
brother for a moment,” said the doctor’s 
voice. 

He was rising, too. James stiffened ex- 
pectantly, and gazed toward the door where 
he must appear. He knew faces, you see. 
He was a good mind reader. He had to be, 
in his business. He could tell in a second, 
when he saw the doctor’s face, just about 
how Richard Stevens stood mentally. 

And here was the doctor—and the ex- 
pression on his face was anything in the 
world but an optimistic smile. He gravely 
beckoned James to the veranda. 
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JAMEs Barr turned chilly. Then he 
squared his broad shoulders and followed 
Dr. Kenyon. Out there in the soft, still 
night the doctor paused and gazed at him 
kindly, sympathetically. 

“ How long has he been like this, Mr. 
Barr?” he queried. 
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“Why, I—I just noticed it to-day,” 
James said thickly. 

* Quite irrational, I take it?” 

“He certainly was! He—say, listen, 
doctor!” said Mr. Barr. “Is he honest- 
to-goodness crazy?” 

The doctor laughed, although with no 
great mirth. 

“‘ Permanently insane, you mean? No— 
not that,” he said. ‘ No—but your broth- 
er’s in a rather odd state just now, Mr. 
Barr. I fancy that worry may have been 
the cause. He tells me that he has worried 
a great deal.” 

“So he said,” James muttered grimly. 

“Well, see that he does no more worry- 
ing!” Dr. Kenyon advised sharply. 

“Can I help it ii—” James began. 

“ Yes, youcan! A brother always can!” 
the physician interrupted sternly. He 
pointed a white forefinger threateningly at 
James. ‘ And see that you do, too, sir!” 

“* He'll get worse if he worries more, you 
mean?”’ 

“ Unquestionably!” predicted the cheer- 
ful physician. 

Out through the darkness floated James’s 
hard sigh. 

“ He—he was talking peculiarly to-day. 
He was sort of out of his head. Is he like- 
ly to get that way again, doc?” he asked 
gloomily. ‘Often, I mean?” 

“ Oh, yes—a man in your brother’s con- 
dition is likely to have these little spells.” 

“ How will I know when they’re coming 
on?” inquired James. 

“You won’t know,” the doctor replied 
cheerily. “ That is to say, there may be a 
certain slight change of expression, in ad- 
vance, but—oh, keep a sharp eye on him!” 

“ Yes, I—I will. He—thought he saw a 
man to-day—” James faltered. 

“Oh, that’s what he was trying to tell 
me about, was it?”’ Dr. Kenyon said bright- 
ly. ‘‘ There was no such man, I take it?” 

“No, I guess there was no such man,” 
James said numbly. There was another 
small pause. ‘‘ He better have some medi- 
cine, doc?” 

“Yes, I’ve given him some pills, Mr. 
Barr. Not that medication’s much use in 
a case like that, though. Peace and quiet 
are the first requisites, and worry is the one 
thing to be avoided. I’ve given your 
brother a general idea of the treatment he’ll 
have to follow to regain his balance. He 
understands. Let him do just about as he 
likes, Mr. Barr. Don’t cross him in any- 


























thing, and in another week or ten days I'll 
happen in casually at Wynwood and look 
him over and—psst!”’ 

Stevens, having apparently wandered 
after them, was in the doorway even now. 

“ Stuff’s beginning to work on my head, 
thank goodness, doctor!” he sighed wearily. 
“T think I'll get back and go to bed.” 

“The very wisest thing to do, sir!” the 
physician agreed heartily, with a kindly pat 
on Richard’s shoulder. ‘“ Early to bed with 
you every night in the week, by the way!” 
He favored James with a significant nod. 
“Take him home and tuck him in!” he 
ordered. 

And so off through the night rolled Ly- 
dia’s smaller car, with Richard hunched 
down in the same tired way, and with 
James thinking hard as he drove. He was 
mad—there was no evading that fact. He 
was mad, and was getting madder every 
second. 

When they had passed the station, he 
slowed down to a crawl and addressed his 
new brother: 

“* Stevens!” 

“Eh?” 

“ Personally, myself, I’m on the dead 
level.” 

“That’s an interesting fact,” Richard 
commented. 

“ And I’m quite particular about doing 
business with people that are just as abso- 
lutely on the level as I am.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘““Why not is good!” James snapped. 
“Why didn’t you tell me in the first place 
you were a nut?” 

“What?” 

“T asked you!” 

“Oh, but that’s all rot!” Stevens said 
impatiently. ‘‘ There’s nothing on earth 
the matter with me, Barr. I’m not out of 
my head. I haven’t been out of my head. 
There’s nothing wrong with me. The doc- 
tor said that himself!” 

“Maybe he said that to you, but he 
didn’t say it to me!” James responded 
grimly. ‘‘ And what’s more, a guy doesn’t 
go off like this without knowing it himself. 
I don’t believe to-day’s the first time you’ve 
been that way. The way it looks to me, 
you got a vacation on false pretenses!” 

“ Really?” said Stevens. “Well, it 
seems to me that—” 

“Never mind what it seems to you! 
You know what happens now, don’t you?” 
Stevens hitched about and stared up at 
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James in the faint light of the tiny dash 
lamp. 

“No, I have no idea what happens? 
What does?” 

“You get shipped home on the early 
train to-morrow morning!” 

“‘ Back to New York?” Richard cried. 

“* Right back where you came from, bud- 
dy, freight prepaid!” James said. “Set 
your alarm for six o’clock. The train goes 
down at seven.” 

“But I don’t want to go back! I’m 
hanged if I’ll go back!” Stevens cried irri- 
tably. ‘I like it here, and I’m going to 
stay here!” 

“Oh, no, you’re not!” Barr corrected. 
“T don’t want to be nasty, Stevens, but I 
can’t take a chance on having you stick 
around here and spill the beans for me. 
Say, for the love of Mike, use what brains 
you’ve got, will you?” he cried angrily. 
“Where would I stand, the next time you 
pull one of your funny fits? Suppose you 
got that way at dinner time, and began to 
talk?” 

“ Talk—how?” 

‘Just as you did to me, down by that 
boathouse to-night. You looked at me and 
you never knew I was there. You talked 
to me about posing as my brother, and tell- 
ing the unvarnished truth, and I don’t know 
what all.” 

“ Barr, honestly, did I talk like that?” 
Stevens asked soberly. 

“You certainly did—and more!” 

Many seconds passed. Stevens sighed 
heavily. 

“ All right, Barr! I appreciate your po- 
sition. I—hang it, I can’t believe I’ve been 
carrying on, but if I have, I have—that’s 
all. I don’t want to ruin everything for 
you, you know. It’s—it’s just on a par 
with everything else I’ve ever undertaken, 
and—well, you’re not interested in that, 
are you? I'll go down.” 

“On the early train to-morrow?” 

“Yes, Barr,” Stevens said bitterly. 

He sighed again. Within James some- 
thing melted. 

“You know, I’m sorry about all this, 
Stevens,” he said gently. ‘“ I thought you’d 
have a nice vacation, and help me out, 
and—”’ 

“ All right—forget it!” his new brother 
replied shortly. 

The car picked up speed again. 

So that was settled and over with! 
James Barr did some sighing of his own, 
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although there was no bitterness in his 
sighs. Indeed, for some reason that he 
could not quite understand, he was con- 
scious of great satisfaction at Richard’s im- 
pending departure. 

For one thing, there was something much 
too superior about the poor, half starved 
Junatic. Not that the fellow’s assumption 
of superiority made James at all uncomfort- 
able, for a dozen like Richard could not 
have done that; but it certainly bothered 
one to see anybody out of Danny’s board- 
ing house carry around airs like that! 

For another thing, he had served his pur- 
pose. He had demonstrated that James 
owned a brother, and, apparently, the kind 
of brother of which this crowd of Lydia’s 
approved; and that was plenty. With 
Stevens out of the way, it was remotely pos- 
sible that they might devote a little more 
attention to James himself. 

‘They had not been deliberately neglect- 
ing him, as he understood. He didn’t give 
a continental—er—hoot for their attention, 
one way or the other; but at the same time, 
they were Lydia’s family, Lydia’s gang, 
and he would have to see more or less of 
them for a good many years to come. He 
would have to establish his personality a 
little more conspicuously, and that, for 
some reason, would be easier with Stevens 
out of the way. It wasn’t that Stevens out- 
shone him, or anything like that. It was, 
as James told himself, his own modesty and 
his disinclination to thrust himself forward 
in social matters. 

Most of the party had drifted to their 
own early beds when the car once more 
paused by the veranda. T. Wynne, how- 
ever, was still in his little den, reading. 

“We'll go in and tell him right now,” 
James said. “ He can fix it for an early 
breakfast.” 

“Very well,” Stevens agreed gloomily. 

The master of Wynwood laid aside his 
magazine and beamed kindliness at them 
through his rimless glasses. 

“ Well?” he said blandly. ‘ You found 
Kenyon and—” Here he caught Richard’s 
expression for the first time, and rose hur- 
riedly. ‘Oh, but my dear chap!” he cried. 
“It’s nothing serious?” 

“T'll explain, Dick,” James said hastily. 
“He has to go home, Mr. Pruden.” 

“ Er—home?” 

“Yes, on the seven o’clock train to-mor- 
row, Mr. Pruden,” James assured his host. 
“We thought we’d ask you if we could 
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have a cup of coffee pretty early, and bor- 
row the little car, and—” 

“ But why does he have to go home?” 

“ Well, you see, home’s nearer our family 
doctor,” James lied glibly. “The way 
Dick is now, he’d better be near the family 
doctor and—” 

“Well, but what’s the matter with him? 
What’s the disease?” T. Wynne demanded. 

“Oh, it’s a sort of nervous breakdown,” 
Richard sighed. 

“And who is there at home qualified to 
take proper care of you and your nervous 
breakdown?” 

“ Not a soul!” said Richard, and his 
smile suggested suicide before sunrise. 
“Not a solitary soul!” 

“ Then—” 

“Well, of course, we’re going to get a 
couple of trained nurses for him,” Mr. Barr 
put in hastily. “ And—and—why, maybe 
I'll have some doctor come right there and 
live in the house with him. He’ll get good 
care, all right!” 

“Trained nurses be hanged!” cried T. 
Wynne Pruden energetically. ‘ We'll look 
after him right here at Wynwood, sir!” 

“Well, but—” 

“No better place on earth for a sick 
man, sir! No, sir! Why, Jim, people 
come up to this county on crutches, on their 
last legs, and go home in a month, abso- 
lutely sound!” 

“‘ Maybe, when they have trouble with 
their legs; but Dick’s trouble isn’t in his 
legs,” James argued with equal force. 
“ Another thing—a place like this is too 
quiet, Pruden. He’s used to living in the 
city, and he’ll be more at home there.” 

Ricnard nodded a sad assent. 

* Anyway, I couldn’t think of inflicting 
myself on you, if I really am in bad shape,” 
he sighed. “It’s mighty nice of you to 
suggest—” 

“Nice be damned!” T. Wynne Pruden 
cried hotly. “ You'll stay here and be 
rushed back to perfect health, my dear 
chap! I shall consider it an unforgivable 
personal affront, sir, if you even contem- 
plate Jeaving my house before you’re well! 
I shall—here, wait a moment!” 

He stepped into the closetlike niche 
where the telephone lived. With sparks in 
his voice, he demanded a number. 

“ Hello? Kenyon?” he said. “ Yes, 
Pruden speaking! Kenyon, this young 
chap you’ve just been thumping over—yes, 
Dick Barr. Is that so? Well, well! Well, 










































































Kenyon, here’s what I want to ask you— 
he and his brother think he ought to go 
back to the city at once. I tell ’em there’s 
no place on God’s green footstool like this 
one to—what’s that?” 

The doctor seemed to discourse at con- 
siderable length. ; 

“Aha! Aha!” Mr. Pruden occasional- 
ly interjected. “ Well, J thought as much!” 
he said in conclusion. ‘“ Thanks! Good 
night!” 

Beaming again, he turned to James and 
Steveris. 

“He said the city’s the last place to take 
you. He said that New York at this time of 
year is more likely to prove fatal than any- 
thing else, Richard!” he reported. “ He 
said you couldn’t be in a better spot than 
this, my boy, for your particular nervous 
trouble, if you combed over the whole 
United States!” 

“Oh, but—” Richard objected feebly. 

James Barr merely backed away, 
breathed hard, and sought for words. 

“So that’s settled!” T. Wynne cried, and 
rubbed his hands. 

“Your brother’s not ill, Jim?” inquired 
Lydia Alford from the doorway. 

“ He—he—no! Nothing to amount to 
anything!” James stammered. 

“Yes, but I’ve been standing here three 
or four minutes, you know. I heard uncle 
talking, and—”’ 

“Hah! There’s the girl to nurse him!” 
Mr. Pruden announced. ‘“ The greatest 
little nurse in the world, Jim! I once spent 
a month arguing her away from entering a 
training school. You didn’t know that 
about your future wife, did you?” 

“J—no!” James said. 

“Well, I did, and it may have been a 
mean trick to play on humanity. She was 
born with a knack for that sort of thing— 
weren’t you, dear?” 

“I’m not sure about that, Uncle 
Wynne,” Lydia said, as she came closer to 
Richard and looked him over critically; 
“but if I can help—” 

“You can! Kenyon said the boy has to 
loaf—nothing else! Has to lie around and 
be amused, and have his mind kept off his 
troubles, whatever they may be—that’s all. 
He says nursing’s going to count for ninety 
per cent in healing him. I turn him over 
to you, Lydia! Call up Kenyon in the 
morning, if you will, child, and get what- 
ever directions he may wish to give.” 
“Qh, but I’m not going to make a con- 
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founded nuisance of myself!” Stevens pro- 
tested. “I'll go down in the morning 
and—”’ 

“ Hush!” Miss Alford said, sweetly and 
firmly. ‘“ That’s the first command from 
the nurse!” 

Not without some difficulty, James Barr 
caught his fiancée when Richard had 
dragged listlessly upstairs, and led her to 
the lonely veranda. 

“Lydia, about this nursing stuff!” he 
began. 

“Yes, Jim?” 

“Well, there’s nothing much the matter 
with Dick. I mean, he doesn’t need any 
nursing. I—I’m not going to have you all 
tired out, nursing him!” 

Miss Alford looked up at James, dim- 
pling maddeningly. 

“ Jimmy, do you know more ebout medi- 
cine than Dr. Kenyon knows?” she asked. 

“ Maybe not, but—” 

“T shall nurse him!” 

“ Well, but why—why—” 

‘James Barr, I’m ashamed of you!” 
flashed from Miss Alford. “If there was 
no other reason in the world, isn’t there one 
big reason?” 

“Is there?” James asked stupidly. 

“ Yes—he’s your brother!” Lydia stated, 
and reéntered the house. 


XXIV 


JAmEs awoke that Monday morning with 
a rather new sensation in his cranium. It 
was not a pain. It was merely fog—lurk- 
ing, swirling, sometimes almost impene- 
trable fog. He tried cold water, and some 
of the fog dissipated, but not all of it, by 
any manner of means. 

He wanted—something or other. Per- 
haps it was that he wanted to talk to 
Lydia, and to assure her again that Richard 
really did not need any real nursing or— 
well, anyway, he wanted to talk to Lydia, 
alone. Ever since he had come to this ac- 
cursed place he had been trying to talk to 
Lydia alone—to the girl he was going to 
marry—to the girl he had every right to 
talk to alone—and his every attempt had 
failed. It was ridiculous! Who ever heard 
of a man being practically cut off from the 
girl he was going to marry, just because a 
lot of her fool friends were around? 

He breakfasted, alone, and then he 
looked for Lydia. She was down under one 
of the tall maples, reading to Stevens, who 
lolled back in a big chair. James beckoned 
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as soon as he could catch her eye. Lydia 
came dutifully enough. 

“ Honey,” James seductively murmured, 
“Yet’s get out of this for a while. Let’s go 
for a walk, just you and me.” 

“Oh, but, Jim, I can’t!” Miss Alford 
said, and seemed horrified. 

“ Why not?” 

“Tm reading to Dick. He’s dozing, 
too.” 

“Fine! Let him doze, Lydia!” James 
said eagerly. ‘“ The doctor said he ought 
to have a little nap every once in a while. 
You and me—” 

“TI can’t leave him, Jim. No, that’s not 
right! This is a funny little story, and 
he’s interested. You come down, too.” 

“TI don’t want to!” 

“ Well—oh, Jim, I know! 
teach you tennis!” 

“Oh, to—” James exploded, and 
stopped, mercifully. ‘ No—I guess I'll go 
fishing!” 

His scowl was black. Lydia smiled up 
at him. 

“ Well, do that, dear, if you like,” said 
she. “ Only—Jim!” 

“* What?” 

“You're not angry? I’m only trying to 
help your own brother, you know.” 

The fog whirled down on James again. 

“ No, I’m not mad,” he muttered dizzily. 
“ Who—who could get mad at you?” 
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It was very, very still, out there in the 
weeds beyond the far point. James caught 
nine of the largest bass he had ever seen, 
hurled them back one by one, dropped his 
rod in the bottom of the boat, and found a 
cigar. He did not want to fish. He want- 
ed to think, and the worst of it was that 
somehow he could not think. He could go 
on trying to do so, however. 

He certainly seemed to have started 
something in bringing this Stevens along— 
or not that so much as in having Stevens 
curdle on his hands, so to speak. Was the 
man crazy, half crazy, or not crazy at all? 
Was it possible that he had plotted this 
way of getting himself nursed by Lydia? 
No, that was pretty far-fetched. Anyway, 
it didn’t make sense, for last night Stevens 
had been ready enough to go home, rather 
than run a chance of wrecking the whole 
affair. Cold, common reason, also, whis- 
pered that in all probability a person of 
Dr. Kenyon’s apparent eminence knew 
what he was talking about. 
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So, then, Stevens was back there with 
Lydia, anchored fast, likely to have one of 
his fits at almost any minute, likely to bab- 
ble the whole damning truth, likely to dy- 
namite a wonderful romance. James al- 
lowed his head to sink to his hands, and 
groaned. What was he going to do about 
it? He didn’t know. 

And there was another angle. He—well, 
as nearly as he could come to it, he seemed 
to be in the Wynwood party without being 
of the party. The others were not real 
people like himself—he knew that much. 
Not by any stretch of the imagination could 
one have called them intelligent or snappy. 
They drooped around and chattered and 
drooled about absolutely nothing. Fact— 
absolutely nothing! Take any given thou- 
sand words they uttered, and one couldn't 
have picked out a dozen coherent ones! 
They leaped into insane motion without 
provocation — hammered tennis balls and 
golf balls—subsided again, and sat over 
card tables for hours, as if they were hypno- 
tized; and Lydia had to do all these fool 
things with them. 

Lydia—yes! This was not James’s idea 
of being in love with Lydia! For an affair 
of such volcanic inception, this one was not 
progressing at all along the proper lines. In 
coming up here, he had expected—with the 
girl’s full codperation, of course—to take 
long walks with her, long rides, long pad- 
dles on the lake, if they had one. He had 
hoped to spend long evenings in a dark 
corner of the veranda, all alone with Lydia, 
planning their future, and—and billing and 
cooing, as they called it in the books. 

Well, what was he going to do about it? 
He didn’t know. In fact, he didn’t seem 
to know a blasted thing any more! He 
was lost. He was in a fog. His brains had 
quit work. That was the actual fact, and 
he could admit it, out here alone with the 
weeds. He needed — James laughed sud- 
denly, harshly—he certainly needed extra 
brains! 

Well, then? James sat up and frowned 
heavily. Sure enough—well, then? Of 
course, Danny Finch lacked class, although 
in some ways he had more class than 
James; but he certainly did have brains— 
you had to say that for Danny. Some- 
times he could think like a flash of light, 
and—James Barr shot his fifth cigar over 
the side of the boat and picked up his oars. 

T. Wynne, at the landing, was surveying 
his domain complacently when James tied 
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up his boat. James approached with what 
was intended for a careless air. 

“You know, before we came up here, 
you mentioned something about my bring- 
ing a friend or two?” 

“Of course, Jim.” 

“ Well, a friend of mine—a certain party 
—you’ve never met him, but he’s all right 
—I thought maybe I might ask him up for 
a few days?” 

“By all means! 
Wynne cried heartily. 

“Thanks!” said James. ‘Can you get 
a New York number on that telephone in 
there?” 

“Of course!” said T. Wynne Pruden. 


XXV 


THERE was a rather difficult late after- 
noon during which, for whatever reason, 
James hovered about Lydia and her pa- 
tient. He waited eternally until Lydia had 
gone upon some little errand for her pa- 
tient, and then spoke unexpectedly. 

“You feel better now, Stevens, don’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes—yes!” 

“T mean, you feel well enough not to 
need so much nursing?” 

“T don’t need any, Jim.” 

“ That’s sensible!” James said. 
ee 

“ Oh, I know what you're going to say— 
I know how you feel about it,” Stevens 
broke in, with his peculiar irritability. 
“You're not jealous. You’re too big and 
broad to be jealous; but you’re not delight- 
ed with the idea of Lydia fooling around 
me all the time. I don’t blame you a par- 
ticle. I’d feel the same way if I were in 
your position, I suppose.” 

“ Well, then—” James said rather blank- 
ly, for a number of words had been taken 
out of his mouth, as it were, and rearranged 
more deftly than he had meant to arrange 
them. 

“ Call her off, then! I’ve tried to. It’s 
no use. You know what women are!” 
Richard grunted. 

“T’ll do that!” said James, and hurried 
in the direction Lydia had taken. 

He met her halfway on the return trip. 


By all means!” T. 


“ Now, 


-He beamed in that dizzy way in which he 


always seemed to beam at Lydia. 
“ Dick’s all right now!” he said brightly. 
“What?” said Miss Alford, surprised. 
“Yep! He doesn’t need any more nurs- 
ing. He says so. So, honey—” 
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“Why, what in the world does ke know 
about it?” Lydia asked, with her tinkling 
laugh. ‘“ That poor boy’s not in condition 
to know what he needs!” 

Then she hurried on, while James gazed 
after her, breathing heavily. 

But right after dinner—yes, right away 
after dinner, before they got a chance to 
drag out their fool cards and have the 
tables unfolded and set up—it was Mr. 
Barr’s intention to capture Lydia, by physi- 
cal force, if necessary, and take her very 
much to one side. He wished to talk to 
Lydia. He wished to remind her that he 
was still capable of making love in what 
had once seemed a satisfactory manner. 

So, immediately after dinner, James grew 
downright peevish and fretful at the sight 
of three overloaded cars, bearing the entire 
party from the Samuel Cotterbury camp, 
arrive without warning, for an informal eve- 
ning of dancing—the sort of thing which, 
T. Wynne informed him, was one of the 
charms of this simple life in the woods. 
James, as requested, moved the giant pho- 
nograph into the right corner and laid out 
the records, but immediately after that he 
disappeared. 

Next morning the greatest minor mys- 
tery that Wynwood had ever known was 
brought to light by the maid who took care 
of James’s room. She called the house- 
keeper, and showed her. The housekeeper 
called the butler and two other maids, and 
not one of them could tell the answer; but 
the thick, expensive rug beside James’s bed 
had been torn squarely in two and hurled 
into a corner, as if by a maddened giant! 

Still, morning did come, and with it came 
the train, and on the train came Daniel 
Finch. James was unaffectedly glad to see 
Daniel—so glad that he could overlook the 
air of bustling importance that always came 
to Daniel when one asked his advice. He 
led Daniel to the little car, which the new- 
comer inspected with a cold and critical 
eye. He seated Daniel in the car, and drew 
breath. 

“ Now, listen!’? Daniel said. ‘‘ You’re 
going to get it off your chest now?” 

“ Here and now!” 

“ Right! I don’t know what delayed 
you so long, Jimmy, in sending for me. I 
knew you’d fall over your own feet up here, 
and I’ve had the bag packed and waiting 
ever since you started. Now, wait—wait! 
I’m here to put things right for you, Jim, 
and I’m the little chap that can do it, too. 
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Only let me have the whole thing straight, 
kid. Don’t tell me how good you are, or 
anything like that. Give me the plain, 
straight goods to work on!” 

He leaned back comfortably, and, inhal- 
ing deeply, blew a vast cloud of cigarette 
smoke toward the tree tops. 

“ Shoot!” he said. 

So, as they sat there in the wilderness, 
James did indeed shoot, and at great length. 
In fact, he himself was somewhat aston- 
ished at the fullness and frankness with 
which he spoke. It brought closer the real- 
ization of that odd helplessness within him, 
the very existence of which he had not yet 
formally acknowledged to himself. 

Daniel listened and smoked, nodding 
now and then, grunting now and then. 

“ That’s all?” he said at last. 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ You've talked to me just as you’d talk 
to your doctor—holding back nothing?” 

‘¢ What is there to hold back?”’ 

Daniel sat up, twitched his lapels into 
position, and flicked a cinder from his 
sleeve. 

“ All right, then, Jimmy,” he smiled. 
“Step on her, and let me look this crowd 
over. Give me an hour to look ’em over, 
and I'll tell you where you slipped.” 

T. Wynne greeted Daniel cordially, 
sought to wave away his protests at the 
idea of a room of his own, and finally gave 
in to his desire to share James’s apartment. 
The others greeted him cordially, too, look- 
ing him over almost as carefully as Daniel 
inspected them. Lydia seemed just a bit 
astonished as she shook the hand of James’s 
very best friend, but after that her cordial- 
ity was warmest of all. Richard Stevens 
welcomed him with a whimsical grin, for 
they, of course, had met before. 

It was an off day at Wynwood, with little. 
afoot. The party moved rather languidly 
and aimlessly, although the inevitable ten- 
nis was going on. Young Warner succeed- 
ed in hooking a huge bass from the dock. 
Richard Stevens insisted that he had rested 
sufficiently, and must move about a bit. 
Conditions could not have been more ideal 
for Daniel’s observing, and he made the 
most of them. He was about to summon 
James to private conference, after lunch- 
eon, when Lydia appeared beside them with 
her brilliant smile. 

“You boys both ride?” 
“‘ A horse?” Daniel said hastily. ‘“ No!” 
“You ride, though, Jim?” 
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“TI don’t care for it—I don’t care for it 
at all!” James said evasively. 

“Well, Dick wants to go for a little ride. 
I’m going with him, and I want you to go.” 

“Ts he strong enough to—” 

“Oh, yes! It’s what he wants to do, 
Jim—that’s the great consideration. | 
called up Dr. Kenyon, and he said it was 
quite all right. Come!” 

“ [—well, you haven’t got a horse heavy 
enough for me,” said James. 

“ No—that’s true, too, Jim,” mused 
Lydia, and her smile vanished. ‘“ Well—” 

“And what’s more, you better not go 
either, honey!” said Mr. Barr. 

Silently, her lips pursed, Lydia shook 
her head and turned away. Daniel Finch 
took his friend’s arm and led him toward 
the lake. 

“You got the right idea about not let- 
ting her go,” said Daniel. “ Why didn't 
you go yourself?” 

“What would I do on a horse?” James 
demanded with exceeding acidity. ‘ We 
never had a horse on the farm that couldn’t 
throw me inside of the first ten feet. This 
damned Stevens probably put in ten years 
on a ranch, or rode in a circus. Well?” 

“ Well, I have it,” Daniel smiled. “ First, 
you’re not making any hit here. You know 
that?” 

“T’ve had some such idea a couple of 
times,” Mr. Barr said grimly. 

“ Aha! Why aren’t you, then?” 

“T don’t know! I—” 

“ Well, I'll tell you!” Daniel said keenly. 
“Listen! What made a hit with the 
chicken in the first place?” 

“Eh? Pulling her out of the water?” 

“ Certainly! What else have you done 
like that since then?” 

“What else? Nothing else!” 

“Well, there you are!” said Daniel. 
“That’s what’s the matter with you— 
you’re not doing your own stuff! You're 
sitting off in corners and letting these cake 
eaters use up the whole landscape, boy! 
Why, so far as I can see—if you’ve been 
going on like this all the time, I mean—for 
all the noise you’re making here, you could 
drop dead and nobody’d know it till they 
fell over you!” 

“ Aha?” said James, not too delightedly. 

“So do your stuff! Do your stuff!” 

« How?” 

Daniel laughed aloud. 

“‘ Why, there’s a million ways, Jimmy-— 
a billion ways! What have you got all the 
























































muscles for? ‘That’s what got her in the 
first place, ain’t it? Don’t stare at me in 
that dumb way, Jim! Here—let me think! 
We'll fix up something good inside of five 














minutes!” 

They were on the dock now, with its 
pretty rustic seats. On one of these Daniel 
settled gracefully, confidently, and smiled 
at the lake, while James Barr drooped 
moodily down beside him and—yes, merely 
waited. He had not been himself for several 
days. He felt more hopeful as Daniel 
turned and grinned at him. 

“Jimmy, you’ve got to stage a regular 
series of events here, and get yourself no- 
ticed,” said he. “I don’t know anything 
better to begin with than another of these 
deep sea rescues.” 

“What? Save Lydia all over again?” 

“Nah!” Daniel cried impatiently. 
“What would be the point of that, even 
if you could work it? Save me!” 

6“ But—”’ 

“ Now, listen!” Mr. Finch continued. 
“T think this is going to work out pretty 
nice. Let’s see! Yes, they’re all grouped 
around where they can watch it easy—they 
can’t miss it. Now, this is what we’ll do. 
You sit there, thinking, see? Pretty soon, 
you'll notice I’ve taken out a canoe. I'll 
be about fifty feet out when you notice 
that. You'll yell and ask me if I know any- 
thing about a canoe, and I’ll get gay and 
tip over. Get it?” 

“ Certainly,” said James: “‘ but you can 
swim like a fish.” 

“ Well, I won’t swim this time, if I drown 
for it. Ready?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“TLet’s go!” said Daniel. 
watching me yet.” 

He stepped away briskly, going to the 
edge of the dock and pushing the white 
canoe overboard. He stepped in, too. 
James sat smiling to himself, rather sadly. 

At that, Danny might be right. He 
had a way of being right when one didn’t 
expect it. As a matter of fact, probably 
he was right! The sadness vanished from 
James’s smile, and he expanded his chest. 
Since the thing was under way, he’d best 
make a spectacular job of it. 

“ Hey, there!’”’ he shouted. 

“What?” Daniel called from the water. 

“What are you doing in that cance?” 
James inquired loudly. 

“ Canoeing!” Daniel responded, just as 
loudly. 


“Don’t start 
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“ Well, you don’t know anything about a 
canoe,” James submitted. ‘ Come back 
here before you tip over!” 

“ J don’t know anything about a canoe?” 
Daniel repeated derisively. ‘‘ Why, man, 
I was born and raised in a canoe! I’m the 
only man alive that can stand on his head 
in a canoe and light a cigarette. Just watch 
me do it!” 

With a sudden and violent jerk, he arose 
and stood erect. Upon the instant, his 
mouth opened, his arms began to wave 
wildly, he seemed altogether dumfounded. 
Within five seconds, and without the slight- 
est effort, Daniel Finch pitched headlong 
into the lake, although he did it with a 
small, soundless splash that was rather 
disappointing. 

Apparently, however, the tragedy was 
getting to the audience in good shape. 
Back there behind him, James could hear 
them shouting excitedly, and running. 
Some one even screamed shrilly. In his big, 
calm way, James arose. 

“TI told you so!” he shouted. ‘“ Keep 
calm! Don’t lose your nerve! I'll get you 
out!” 

He tore off his coat and hurled it aside. 
He ran to the edge of the dock and dived 
perfectly. Through the mirror-like surface 
of the lake he swished at incredible speed 
toward his struggling friend—swished to 
his very side—grasped him firmly just as 
he was going down—emitted a large, aque- 
ous laugh of triumph, and swam blithely 
for the dock again. 

“Listen! I’m exhausted!” Daniel re- 
marked from the corner of his mouth, as 
he lay drooped over James’s big arm. 
“T’ve got a swell speech ready, as soon as 
I get my breath. Wait till they’re ail 
around, and I'll let it off!” 

He then became more limp. They were 
back at the dock now, and, panting noisily, 
Daniel allowed his friend to hoist him to 
the boards. James climbed after, shook 
the water from his eyes, and prepared for 
the plaudits of the crowd. 

Unfortunately, the crowd was not there. 
Not one single soul besides themselves 
stood upon the dock. Looking up the lawn 
and at the tennis courts, and all about, not 
even a single soul was in sight. It was as 
if a fairy had waved a magic wand, thus 
depopulating Wynwood. 

““ Well, well!” James said blankly. 

“ Well, what became of ’em?” Daniel 
Finch gasped, forgetting that he was ex- 
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hausted, and rising to his feet and gazing 
about. ‘‘ They were here two minutes ago. 
They—what’s doing up there?” 

There certainly seemed to be something 
doing up there. Beside the house all Wyn- 
wood’s guests were grouped in a tight little 
knot. Sanders held two saddled horses, 
and one of them was prancing in a neurotic 
way. Then Sanders was leading them to 
the rear with some difficulty; and now the 
group was opening and moving toward the 
house, and— 

“Say! Is that Stevens carrying Lydia?” 
James. demanded. 

“ He — he — no, he just set her down. 
She’s walking now. She—” 

Further explanation he did not make at 
the time, for he was without an audience. 
James Barr was running toward the Wyn- 
wood party, and Daniel followed almost as 
rapidly. 

Several faces turned toward them. They 
were white faces. The Deane girl, always a 
spasmodic little thing, ran at James, cry- 
ing excitedly: 

“Did -you see it? 
Wasn’t it wonderful?” 

“ Wasn’t what wonderful?” 

“ Lydia would surely have been killed if 
Dick hadn’t—” 

“ Been killed?” James shouted. 

“ Didn’t you even see it?” Miss Deane 
gasped. 

“We never saw a thing,” said Daniel, 
rather huskily. ‘‘ What happened?” 

“ They were going riding, you know— 
Lydia and Dick. Lydia insisted on riding 
Cloudburst—he’s a beastly mount, he al- 
ways was! He’s vicious, no matter what 
Mr. Pruden thinks about him. She was 
just in the saddle, you know, and he tried 
to bolt, and she caught him, and—and then 
he seemed to run and buck at the same 
time. He threw Lydia, and she was just 
falling under him when Dick came after 

her on Pinky, and—and just swooped down 
and snatched her off the ground. Oh, it 
was thrilling! It was perfectly marvelous! 
He must be the most wonderful horseman 
in the world! I’ve seen the French cav- 
alry doing stunts, and I’ve seen our boys at 
some of the Western posts, but I never in 
my life saw anything like that! I never 
expect to see anything like it again, if I live 
to be a hundred! I never—” 

James was stumbling on, rather blindly. 
Most of the guests were at the steps now. 
He hurled them aside in quite primitive 


Did you see it? 
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fashion, and pulled up just before Lydia, 
as she stood with Richard Stevens’s arm 
around her. 

“What—you—” he puffed incoherently, 

“« Jim, please!” Miss Alford said sharply, 
“Tt’s nothing. I’m not hurt!” 

“By gad, you came within the thou. 
sandth part of an inch of being trampled 
to death, child!” T. Wynne Pruden was 
gasping. “ I’ve told you not to try mount- 
ing Cloudburst! I’ve told you time and 
again that I’m the only person he’ll allow 
near him! It was just Heaven’s own 
mercy—” 

“ Well, Dick had something to do with 
it,” Lydia said, and, despite her best efforts, 
her voice shook a little. 

“Dick surely did! Dick surely did!” 
T. Wynne cried. He caught Richard’s 
hand and wrung it madly. “By the 
mighty, boy, if it hadn’t been for you! If 
it hadn’t been for you!” 

“Oh, tommyrot!” grinned Stevens, and 
really blushed. 

“No tommyrot about it!” T. Wynne 
fumed on. ‘“ You’re marvelous! You 
must have been brought up on a horse. I 
never in my life saw anything like that!” 
Mr. Pruden stated, just as Miss Deane had 
a “ [ll send for Kenyon now, Lydia, 
an ap 

“Don’t send for him on my account,” 
Lydia said decidedly. ‘I haven’t even a 
scratch, uncle—truly. I’m just a bit 
shaken up, of course. I think Ill go up- 
stairs by myself for a little while, until the 
world settles down again; but I’m not hurt, 
and—where were you when it happened, 
Jim?” Miss Alford asked, with sudden 
curiosity. 

« | 

Miss Alford closed her eyes for an in- 
stant. When they opened, her smile was 
very strained and pale. 

“Tell me later, Jim. I—TI think I'll 
have to go and get a grip on myself. Silly, 
of course, but that was rather horrible for 
a moment.” She shuddered, turned away, 
and then turned back for an_ instant. 
“ You might thank your brother,” she said 
in conclusion. 

“Well, I—I certainly do thank you, 
Dick!” James said rather thickly. 

“ Bosh!” replied Stevens. 

“ Well, that’s all right, but—” 

“‘ Bosh!” Stevens grinned at him. “ Just 
plain bosh!”” 

“ Well, is—is she—” 
























































“Hurt? No, I’m sure she’s not,” said 
Richard, smiling, as he climbed the steps. 
“ Pruden’s right—it was nothing but the 
mercy of Heaven that saved her, Jim. I 
could try a thousand times and never do 
that again; but she’s not injured.” 

Then he vanished into Wynwood, and 
the rest of them, whispering, chattering, 
trailed after them, even to T. Wynne Pru- 
den himself. 

“T told you that guy was raised on a 
ranch!” James said bitterly. 

“Well, you— you ought to be thank- 
ful that—” 

“Certainly I’m thankful!” Mr. Barr 
snarled. ‘ Only if I’d been up here instead 
of down there, I’d have caught her devilish 
horse and wrung his neck and kicked the 
carcass up into the trees and—say, you 
picked some swell time to be saved, didn’t 
you?” 

With some justice, Mr. Finch’s voice 
grew outraged. 

“ Could I tell they were going to pull a 
society circus just at that second?” he de- 
manded. “ Do you think I go around with 
a crystal ball or something, finding out 
what’s going to happen next?” 

“ Maybe not, but—”’ 

“That was a good stunt, and we pulled 
it off right. You can’t have luck every 
time, Jim. That was good stuff.” 

“Ves, that was certainly good stuff!” 
Mr. Barr reflected, with exceeding grim- 
ness. “ Do you know something?” 

“What?” 

Mr. Barr gazed down hard upon Daniel. 
His big teeth gritted. He tried to smile 
ironically, but the attempt was ghastly. 

“T'll tell you something!” he stated 
wheezily. ‘‘ There wasn’t one of that gang 
that even noticed we were wet!” 
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But now they were dry again—dry, and 
alone, and on the dock again. 

Not that they contemplated repeating an 
exhibition that had been of so little avail; 
but there was a peculiar hush brooding over 
the whole party. Death, just missing his 
victim, had swooped altogether too close 
to Wynwood, and for the time being its 
guests were subdued, as they grouped under 
the trees near the tennis court. 

The opportunity for getting on with the 
business of the hour was splendid—and for 
whatever purposes the rest of them might 
be here, Daniel was here for business. 
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“What Il you do next?” asked Daniel. 

“JT don’t think I'll do anything next,” 
James said morosely. “That first one was 
a pretty bad flivver.” 

“ Flivver, nothing! That was an acci- 
dent. That might have happened to any- 
body. You’re not going to stop with that?” 

“T dunno,” muttered James. 

“Well, if you do, you'll get all that’s 
coming to you,” Mr. Finch responded, with 
a shrug and a keen glance at his friend. 
“TI mean, if you’re going to lie down like 
this. I never saw you do that before. I 
guess that stuff of falling in love sort of 
took all the pep out of you, hey?” 

“Who says so?” James rasped. 

“Well, I mentioned it. It looks that 
way—that’s all. I never saw you get into 
the background and sulk before now. 
Stevens made quite a hit, didn’t he?” 





“Why not?” Mr. Barr snarled. ‘“ That 
was some stunt!” 
“ There!” cried Daniel Finch. ‘ There! 


That’s exactly what I wanted you to say, 
you poor, lumbering half-wit! Certainly it 
was some stunt! Why aren’t you pulling 
a few more stunts and getting the spot- 
light on you?” 

“ Well, I tell you—” 

“Don’t! You haven’t anything to tell 
me,” Mr. Finch said tartly. “ Wait a min- 
ute, and I'll tell you a few!” 

He lit a cigarette. His eyes narrowed, 
indicating deep thought. This went on for 
several minutes—in fact, until Lydia her- 
self appeared on the veranda. Her splen- 
did poise seemed to have returned. She 
gazed briefly at James’s broad back, which 
was turned toward her. She hesitated. 
Then she walked slowly to the group by 
the court. 

Daniel Finch did not call his friend’s at- 
tention to Lydia’s reappearance. 

“Two good flashes I’ve got already,” he 
stated. “ One’s about this girl, Jim. What 
do you follow her around for? What 
makes you look at her that way? Don’t 
you know anything about women?” 

“ What way?” 

“Well, every time you look at that 
chicken, Jimmy, you look just like a man 
standing on a twentieth-story window sill 
and getting ready to fall!” 

“ That’s how I feel,” James admitted 
frankly enough. 

“Well, maybe so, but why show it? 
Why not neglect her a little, and—and sort 
of rouse her interest?” 
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“ But I don’t want to! What I’ve been 

trying to do ever since I’ve been at this 
damned place is to get Lydia off alone 
and—” James began, with heat. — 

“Don’t shout! That’s bum policy, chas- 
ing her! Get out of sight for a while. I'll 
tell you how we'll get out of sight, and what 
we'll do when we’re out of sight!” Daniel 
grinned. “ Now, listen! What we're try- 
ing to do is to show this crowd that you're 
a regular old he-man, ain’t it? And to 
show the girl, of course, in case she’s for- 
getting it. Now, in books and stories and 
movies, what’s the biggest he-man they 
have?” 

‘Search me!” said James, without much 
interest. 

“Well, it’s the two-hundred-and-fifty- 
pound guy that chops down trees as big 
around as a house!” Daniel informed him. 
“‘ The sort that has a chest like a sugar bar- 
rel. He starts a scrap, knocks forty men 
cold, and then he dusts off his hands and 
cuts down a couple more trees!” 

“ Aha?” grinned James. 

“So what we'll do—we’ll borrow an ax 
and beat it for the woods, buddy. Pretty 
soon—of course, I may be wrong, but I'll 
bet you a ten-spot to one lone nickel that 
I’m right, and that it works out—pretty 
soon Lydia’s going to come looking for you. 
What does she find? She finds you with a 
couple of trees, six feet through, lying on 
their sides, and you working through the 
third, without a drop of sweat on you. 
Well?” 

At times it really seemed that James 
Barr showed no proper appreciation of his 
good friend’s efforts in his behalf. He did 
not grow enthusiastic. He shrugged. 

“TI don’t know,” he said restlessly. “I 
—I can’t seem to think anything out right, 
the way I used to. It might make a hit. 
Tl take a chance, anyway. It ’ll be exer- 
cise, if it isn’t anything else.” 

“ That’s all you have to do—just take 
the chance and leave the rest to me,” Mr. 
Finch said, rising briskly. “If that kid 
doesn’t come looking for you in less than 
an hour, Ill pack my bag and get out. 
Come on—let’s find the ax!” 

He took James’s arm. Rather artfully 
he kept his friend’s back toward Lydia, al- 
though that young woman turned and 
looked after them. 

He led James around the north side of 
Wynwood, and to the barn at the rear. In 
the barn there were horses, who gazed over 
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the tops of their several box stalls; and on 
the far wall, among other implements, hung 
a great, bright new ax. Daniel reached for 
it and tested the edge with his thumb. 

“Like a razor!” he reported happily, 
“TLet’s go! No—out this way, into the 
woods!” 

Into the woods they went. They were 
unusually dense woods, and until, after 
some ten minutes of rather aimless poking 
about, they found a rough road, the pros- 


pects of wearing away the edge of the ax . 


by cutting out underbrush seemed rather 
good. The road furnished much easier go- 
ing, however. They struck off, up its silent 
length, at a good pace, with Daniel casting 
a sharp eye at this big tree and at’ that big 
tree, and ever looking for a still bigger tree 
—a tree, in fact, which, once down, would 
establish James Barr so firmly in the minds 
of the bloodless Wynwood guests that they 
would be discussing the feat with their 
grandchildren. 

Suddenly Daniel stopped. 

“ There!” he cried exultantly, and point- 
ed. ‘‘ There’s the baby!” 

James also stopped, his lips parted in 
amazement. 

“T didn’t know a tree ever grew as big 
as that!” he muttered, as he stared at the 
victim, ‘‘ We had some big trees down on 
the farm, Dan, but nothing like this. Why, 
that thing’s as tall as an office building!” 

“The bigger they are, the harder they 
fall!” Daniel said, and chuckled. ‘“ That’s 
the stuff we’re after, boy! There’s almost 
no brush around this thing. You can get 
at it!” 

“Sure, but — why, that’s a wonderful 
tree, Danny! It’s a shame to cut down 
that tree!” 

Daniel Finch gazed wickedly at him. 

“Say, what’s hit you?” he demanded. 
“ The old red blood’s all turned to baby 
food, huh? Aw, be honest! Why don’t 
you be honest? Nobody can hear us out 
here. There’s a whole lot too much tree for 
you, huh?” 

Following this, he laughed—a laugh of 
such surpassing, calculated nastiness that 
James reddened slightly. Mr. Barr re- 
moved his coat, spat upon his great palms, 
and seized the ax. 

“Stand back where the chips won’t hit 
you!” he said. 

The afternoon wore on. It was very still 
in that portion of the woods. The endless 
thud, thud, thud, thud of James Barr’s re- 
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lentless ax echoed through the stillness for 
a while, and then, curiously enough, seemed 
to become part of the stillness. Daniel, sit- 
ting well apart, smoking, reflected upon this 
odd effect and explained it to his own satis- 
faction. There was something so steady, 
so monotonous, so absolutely regular and 
even about the blows Jim was raining on 
the poor old tree that after a time the suc- 
cession of sounds just merged with the si- 
lence and belonged to it. 

They ought to be hearing it back at 
Wynwood, too. Lydia ought to be hearing 
it. Daniel had no data at all on the time 
usually consumed in chopping down trees, 
but quite cheerfully he would have risked 
another ten-dollar. bill that never in the his- 
tory of these woods had any one man gone 
through a tree of this size at such a rate. 
James was rather moist and warm, of 
course—which didn’t quite make for the 
effect Daniel had contemplated; but, even 
so, Lydia would never notice that when she 
came to look for her betrothed and saw the 
tree on its side! 

And now, by the way, it was within min- 
utes of being there. James was standing 
back and surveying the two gigantic 
notches he had made. 

“She’s going to fall that way,” he said 
briefly. ‘ Get over there, Dan!” 

He chopped on and chopped on — and 
suddenly there was a great cracking sound. 
James leaped back, ran a dozen yards, 
stood, and watched. There were other 
cracking sounds, louder than pistol shots— 
and the giant was swaying over southward 
—and swaying and—hah! Now she was 
going down in earnest! 

There was a rushing, rustling sound. 
There was a terrific crack, as the giant 
struck another tree, itself of great size, and 
snapped it off short. There followed a mi- 
nor crackle of branches and a roaring—and 
acrash! Aye, there was a crash that sug- 
gested the very end of the world, and the 
ground bounced under their feet. 

Then the mighty stillness of the forest 
settled in again, broken only by the fright- 
ened chattering of birds. 

“Too nuich tree for me, huh?” James 
observed, with a grim smile. ‘“‘ Well, that 
warmed me through, anyhow, Danny. 
Now go find me a real one to cut down!” 

He leaned upon his ax and considered his 
friend, who was still blinking. 

“‘I—say, I never had any idea a tree 
could hit as hard as that!” Daniel stara- 
11 
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mered. “It knocked me cold for a second, 
and—say, they must have heard that at 
the house!” 

“ They must have heard it down around 
New York,” James observed. 

“Then the chicken ‘ll probably take a 
walk up this way to see what hit,” Mr. 
Finch said swiftly. “Stay just the way 
you are, leaning on the ax. That’s fine! 
Hold it and—hey! What did I tell you? 
Here she comes!” 

She was coming, too, although not afoot. 
Lydia, evidently recovered, sat at the wheel 
of her little car, driving it with swift skill 
up the rough way. She was not alone. T. 
Wynne Pruden sat in the back seat, and 
Richard Stevens sat beside him. The two 
men were leaning out, each on his own side, 
and gazing ahead with open mouths, 

“T guess I’m pretty bad, staging these 
things?” Daniel inquired. 

James, sighing pleasantly, did not re- 
spond. He smiled complacently as the car 
stopped—and ceased smiling suddenly. 
Lydia only sat petrified, gazing at the fallen 
monarch, but T. Wynne Pruden stood 
erect, and screamed like a crazy man, and 
then, even at his age, leaped over the side 
of the car and ran swiftly to the mammoth 
stump. 

And there T. Wynne Pruden hurled his 
hands heavenward and—yes, shrieked! He 
shrieked three times. He sounded exactly 
as one might have expected a thoroughly, 
consciously lost soul to sound. Then he 
whirled upon James. 

“You cut it down! 
he screamed. 

The man was out of his head, of course. 
You could see that without looking twice 
at him. James could see it, even in his 
present slightly muddled condition. Never- 
theless, Mr. Barr forced himself to a sooth- 
ing smile. 

“T certainly did!” said he, rather proud- 
ly. ‘‘ You see, it was like this. I felt sort 
of muscle-bound, lying around and doing 
nothing, and—” 

But he stopped there, for T. Wynne, his 
countenance purple, his hands clawing, was 
running at him. Just three feet from James 
he halted, wheezing, whining. 

“ You—you cut it down!” he forced out. 
“You — you damned scatter-brained oaf, 
you cut down the Beswyck Pine!” 

“ The what?” asked James. 

“The Beswyck Pine! The Beswyck 
Pine!” gasped out the demented old person, 


You cut it down!” 
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and waved his irresponsible, clawing hands 
in James’s very face. “Kind Heaven 
above us! Haven’t you ever heard of the 
Beswyck Pine?” 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,” said James. 

““The—the Beswyck Pine!” Mr. Pruden 
whimpered. His voice broke, and the pur- 
ple began to leave his cheeks. “ Barr, any 
ordinary schoolboy east of the Mississippi 

River could have told you about that tree! 
The biggest conference of generals in the 
French and Indian War was held under 
that pine! Barr, seven separate treaties 
with the Indian tribes were signed at a 
gathering under that tree! Barr, before 
the Mayflower sailed for America, Samuel 
de Champlain sat under that very pine tree 
and charted—” His voice cracked again. 
* Barr,” he said, with some difficulty, 
“ from a historical standpoint that was per- 
haps the most valuable tree in the whole 
United States!” 

“It—was?” said James, for he really 
could think of nothing else to say. 

T. Wynne Pruden tottered about to face 
the ruin. He was breaking up fast. Un- 
less all the indications were wrong, he 
would probably drop dead in about two 
more minutes. 

“Couldn’t you see that it had been set 
apart—that the ground had been cleared 
for yards around it? Didn’t that mean 
anything to you?” he quavered. 

“ Well, yes,” James conceded. ‘“ We no- 
ticed there weren’t quite so many bushes 
in here; but how could a person know from 
that—”’ 

“We were going to put up an iron fence 
around it next week!” Mr. Pruden pur- 
sued, in a heartbreaking voice. ‘“ Two his- 
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torical societies combined to erect a stone 
beside it, and to put a bronze tablet on the 
stone. The tablet’s in the bank vault at 
Tuttle’s Falls even now. We were going 
to have a big gathering. We estimated 
that at least five thousand people would 
be present in September, when the tablet 
was unveiled. And I—and I ”—T. Wynne 
whimpered on—“ this very evening I meant 
to sit down and write a formal invitation 
to the Governor of the State to make the 
chief address, and—” 

He could say no more. He staggered 
over to the total wreck, which Lydia and 
Richard were so gravely inspecting, side by 
side. For a little while all three stood there, 
looking down in stricken silence, as at the 
body of a dear friend. 

Of these three, the spell passed first from 
Lydia. She straightened up, sighed, and 
turned and looked at James. There had 
been times when her eyes betrayed more 
real love than at that moment. She walked 
over to James. 

“Why did you do that?” she inquired 
quietly, wonderingly. 

“For exercise!” cried Mr. Barr. 
“ Honey, listen! You don’t think for a 
second I ever meant—” 

“No, but I—I don’t want to listen!” 

“ But that tree—” 

“I’m not thinking about the tree,” 
flashed from Lydia. ‘“ You needn’t have - 
made yourself so utterly absurd!”’ 

“ Because I—”’ 

“ Do you want to ride back, after your— 
your exercise?” 

“T’d just as soon walk,” James said 
shortly. 

“Tt might be better,” Miss Alford 
agreed, and turned away from him. 
MacazineE) 





THE WELL OF MEMORY 


Nor all—ah, no, not all! 


There still remains 


Enough to stir the deeps of memory’s well, 


As when a random sun 


beam faintly stains 


Depths that were hitherto invisible. - 


Ah, leave me these—so little!—for a space, 
Ere darkness close and bar the golden gleam— 


The memories that in 
Her hands, her wistf 


the shadows trace 
ul face, as in a dream! 
F. L. Montgomery 























Miss Casey’s Job 


A STORY OF INSIDE MUNICIPAL POLITICS IN PORTBRIDGE 


By Reinette Lovewell 


HARLIE LAWTON, the young direc- 
C tor of public works in Portbridge, 

swung his car around the State Street 
corner and drove in at the parking space 
by the curb of the squat old City Hall. 
Shutting off his power, he dashed into the 
building, ran past the elevator, and hurried 
upstairs to his office. In his hand he held 
a copy of the morning paper, and this he 
threw down before his secretary. 

“Is that right, Miss Casey?” he de- 
manded. 

The girl lifted her hand. Lawton saw a 
diamond, set in platinum, glinting gayly at 
him from her finger. 

“ Absolutely,” she returned, “ just as 
soon as you can get some one else.” 

The young man scowled down upon her, 
his feet apart, the brown leather of his put- 
tees stained with mud. It was his cue, of 
course, to offer congratulations, but none 
were forthcoming. 

“Get somebody else!” he scolded the 
girl. ‘It’s a wonder you couldn’t have 
waited till election was over! Look what 
you've got me into, picking some one for 
your job right now!” 

Lawton had inherited Miss Casey from 
the last administration, and in spite of her 
sleeveless dress and dangling earrings, 
which horrified his mother, he had a high 
regard for the amount of City Hall lore 
tucked away in her bobbed head. She was 


. a born politician, and over and over again 


she had proved herself one hundred per 
cent efficient as a liaison officer when his 
department was besieged by disgruntled 
taxpayers. 

““Good morning, director!” came in to 
them from the hall. 

Lawton turned about and saw the red 
face of fat Barry McGinn, one of the city 
assessors. 

“ Hello, Barry!” he returned. 
come?” 


“ How 
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The assessor waddled into the room and 
shook a playful finger at Miss Casey. 

‘‘ Saw your name in the paper this morn- 
ing,” he began. ‘So you’re getting mar- 
ried! Lucky guy, O’Brien, I’ll say!” He 
winked at the director. ‘* They will do it,” 
he went on. “ Can’t stop ’em, eh, Charlie?” 

McGinn edged his way close to the direc- 
tor’s desk, his great hulk almost shutting 
off the light from the one window of the 
small office. For a moment he played with 
a box of trap rock samples, tossing the bits 
of broken stone in his fingers. Then he 
bent to the director’s ear. 

“T got a little matter I want to take up 
with you,” he whispered, and motioned to- 
ward the hall. 

The director rose obediently and _fol- 
lowed him out to the long corridor, walled 
with chilly marble slabs. Up by the front 
window he saw Michael J. Ryan in close 
communion with Alderman Johnson, of the 
Tenth District. Other secret conferences 
were also in evidence. A bread line of ap- 
plicants for a “ job on the city ” leaned de- 
jectedly against the wall. Girl clerks scur- 
ried to the wash room, to swap gossip and 
powder their noses. 

The assessor buttonholed Lawton and 
lowered his voice discreetly. 

“Tom Watson called me up this morn- 
ing and asked me would I speak to you 
about his niece,” he whispered. ‘‘ She’s out 
of a job, and he wants you to put her on, 
now you're losing your girl.” 

The director pulled two cigars from his 
pocket and held one out to Barry, but said 
nothing at all. 

‘“‘T told him,” Assessor McGinn went on, 
“that you would take care of him—” 

He broke off until the city engineer, with 
a squad of rodmen, passed by. Watching 
his chance, a soiled and blear-eyed man 
stepped forward from the cue of laborers 
along the wall and held out to the director 
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a crumpled note from Alderman Shanley. 
Charlie took the sheet from its envelope and 
read the scrawled lines hastily. Then he 
shook his head. 

“ We're laying off two gangs on the Fair- 
field Avenue work to-day,” he told the man, 
who stood hat in hand before him. “If 
you'll come around the first of the week, 
T’ll see if we can do anything for you.” 

The man salaamed servilely. 

“ Thank you, sir,” he mumbled. “ Thank 
you, sir.” 

The director of public works turned back 
to Barry McGinn. 

“‘ Look here, Barry,” he said. “ I’ve had 
a dozen calls about the job in my office. As 
soon as the morning papers were out with 
that story of Miss Casey getting married, 
they began ringing my house. I had to go 
to the phone about ten times before I got 
through breakfast. Jim Kennelly is after 
it for his girl, and you know, Barry, I can’t 
have more than forty dames working for me 
at once!” 

“But just the same, Charlie,” the fat 
assessor counseled, ‘“‘Tom Watson is it 
down in the Tenth. If he wants it for his 
niece, you ought to let him have it.” 

The director shot out his hand and shook 
Barry’s fat fist heartily. 

“Well, so long,” he said. “I’ve got to 
meet the paving commission out on the 
work. I'll do what Ican. I’m going to see 
the mayor at eleven. He’s got something 
on his mind, too.” 

Barry grabbed at the tall young man’s 
coat lapel, leaned close to his ear, and whis- 
pered a few parting words. Lawton’s teeth 
flashed in his tanned face as he listened. 
Then he slapped Barry on the shoulder and 
broke away from his hold. 


II 


It was only three months since Charlie 
Lawton had tackled the problems of public 
office in Portbridge. The old director of 
public works, seasoned in diplomacy, had 
died suddenly during the summer, and the 
mayor had appointed Charlie for the rest 
of the unexpired term. 

Ever since he had left Tech, young Law- 
ton had been working for a firm of contrac- 
tors who had built roads all over the State, 
and his appointment had been urged upon 
the mayor because of his experience and his 
competence. Somebody who could give the 
taxpayers something for their money was 
needed, and needed badly. The last wood 
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blocks which had been laid were buckling 
up every few feet, and the strip of asphalt 
ey at the South End had crumbled like 
sand. 

The constant interference of politics irri- 
tated the young engineer, but with the fall 
election so close at hand it was constantly 
impressed upon him that he would have to 
watch his step. ‘The present mayor was 
again a candidate, and there was every 
chance of his being reélected.. If he ap- 
pointed Charlie for the three-year term, it 
would give the young man a chance to show 
what he could do. 

More permanent paving was to be laid 
than ever before in the city’s history, and 
it intrigued Charlie to turn dirt roads into 
dustless pathways, smooth-surfaced as 
glass. There was a new bridge to be built 
over the river, and that stirred his imagina- 
tion, too. Portbridge was his own town. 
He had played hookey from school many 
a time to go swimming in the river that was 
to be spanned. He liked the idea of put- 
ting his mark upon the city in public works 
which would endure for generations — as 
his father and his grandfather had done 
before him. 

And here he was all balled up because 
a fool girl was going to get married and 
leave him with a job to give out! 

Starting with the news of Miss Casey’s 
desertion, the day went from bad to very 
much worse. At five o’clock Charlie had 
fired a foreman and cleaned out three whole 
gangs of laborers. When he went back to 
the Post Road, where he had parked his 
car, some one had stolen his overcoat. The 
tooth which he should have had treated be- 
gan to ache. A driving rain set in, traffic 
thickened, and steering the car became in- 
creasingly difficult. 

He could only crawl along Main Street 
at a nerve-racking pace; but at last he 
reached the City Hall, and grabbed an arm- 
ful of evening papers from the stand across 
the street. Flaring headlines greeted him. 
Both organs of the opposing party were at- 
tacking his Park Avenue paving. Column 

after column of news and editorial matter 
aig him, and he smarted at the injustice 
of it. 

A light gleamed through the ground-glass 
panels of his office door as he went up- 
stairs. This irritated him still more. He 
wanted the place to himself, and it was time 
of Miss Casey to shut up shop and go 

ome. 
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He found his secretary poring over a 
mail-order catalogue of furniture when he 
flung into the room. She looked up at him 
apturously, her finger on a cut in the 
pamphlet. 

“ Here’s a three-piece living room set a 
hundred dollars cheaper than anything over 
to Lambert’s!” she said. “ What do you 
think about lamp shades, director? I say 
parchment, but Dan is sticking out for silk 
with fringe.” 

Charlie slumped down at his desk and 
regarded the young woman with crafty 
eyes. 

“ Say, look here, Miss Casey,” he began. 
“Why don’t you wait till Christmas? If 
you'll just sit pretty on the job till then, 
you can pick out any present you want, 
from a baby grand piano to an egg beater— 
on me.” 

Miss Casey had balanced the director’s 
personal check book the week before, and 
remained wholly unimpressed. 

“T had lunch with Dan to-day,” she re- 
plied. ‘ He says we won’t wait a minute 
after next Tuesday ” 

“Next Tuesday!” Charlie broke out. 
“Next Tuesday! Good Lord, girl, you 
can’t go that soon! Say, after all the years 
you’ve been in the City Hall, you aren’t 
going to leave orn a couple of days’ notice 
like this, are you?” 

“Saturday noon,” Miss Casey insisted 
firmly. “I've begun cleaning out my desk 
drawers already.” 

He saw that the wastebasket was heaped 
with feminine mis*ellany—torn veils, pow- 
der cartons, a pair of those foolish rubber 
sandals with heel straps. 

“But what difference would it make if 
you waited a few weeks—till after election, 
anyway?” her chief urged. 

Miss Casey rose, took a little moiré- 
bound mirror from her hand bag, and re- 
arranged her short red locks, preparatory to 
departure. 

“Elections won’t ever mean anything 
more in my young life,” she announced. 
“When you're in love, director, it makes 
all the difference in the world. We’re go- 
ing to buy a lot and build.” 

Charlie snatched at this straw. 

“ Well, you can’t build before next Tues- 
day, can you?” he told her. ‘“ Why don’t 
you wait—” 

Miss Casey lost all patience. The soft 
dreams in her eyes changed to exasperated 
sparks. 
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“T’m not going to wait!” she declared 
with finality. “I don’t see what you're 
making all this fuss about, anyway. Why 
don’t you hire Tom Watson’s niece, and 
take a chance on the mayor and the rest of 
them? She isn’t anything to write home 
about, but she’d get out the work for you 
all right.” 

She pulled her soft little skullcap down 
till every lock of her hair was hidden. 
Preening before the mirror of the towel 
cabinet, she serenely penciled her lips with 
carmine. 

“Good night!” she said cheerfully, her 
good nature restored. ‘‘ There’s a memo 
on your desk about a hole in a sidewalk 
over on Iranistan Avenue. An old geezer 
was just in here to kick about it.” 

After the door closed upon her, Charlie 
took up the newspapers and started to re- 
read the stories about the paving he had 
laid. The telephone began to ring. He de- 
termined not to answer it. He sat stub- 
bornly with his eyes on the condemning 
black headlines until it ceased; but when 
the knob turned with a requesting rattle, it 
occurred to him that possibly it might be 
the wire he had been expecting from Chi- 
cago, and that the call he had not answered 
was the Western Union office ringing to 
deliver it. 

He pulled himself out of the chair and 
opened the door. A girl stood there—a girl 
he had never seen before. He had a quick 
impression of vivid eyes and blue flowers 
on a smart hat. 

“ Mr. Lawton?” she asked. 

The director snatched off his cap. 

“T’m Mr. Lawton,” he said. “ Won’t 
you come in?” 

She followed him into the room, and he 
hastily pulled forward a battered chair. 

“T read in the morning paper that your 
secretary was going to be married, Mr. 
Lawton—Mr. Director,” she corrected. “TI 
wonder if you would take me for the va- 
cant position?” 

The irrelevant fact that she had the 
creamiest skin he had ever seen sprang to 
Charlie’s mind—marvelous texture, that 
skin! Fine-looking girl, too, but highbrow. 
He felt sure that she would want to reform 
something or other all the time. They al- 
ways did, that kind. He had to have some 
one hard-boiled, like Miss Casey—and 
where was he going to find her? 

He cleared his throat and sought words 
in which to tell this self-assured young 
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woman that there were certain circum- 
stances which made it impossible to con- 
sider her candidacy. 

“T should be glad—very glad indeed—” 
he began, in his best head-of-a-department 
manner. 

The girl sprang up. 

“ Fine!” she cried, and in another mo- 
ment was at the door. “I’m sure we shall 
get on splendidly!” 

Charlie had dazedly come to his feet. 
The door seemed to be shutting upon her. 
What was he to do? Should he dash out 
and tell her that she hadn’t listened to what 
he was telling her? 

Outside in the corridor he heard the ele- 
vator stop, clang open, and shut again. The 
whole affair baffled him. Was it some kind 
of aframe-up? The clean slit of his mouth 
hardened. 

“ Just let her come back and see how 
splendidly we get on!” he determined 


grimly. 
III 


THE situation down at the City Hall was 
the first thing that came to the young man’s 
mind when he awoke the next morning. At 
breakfast he gulped down his coffee grouch- 
ily, and evaded all his mother’s attempts at 
conversation. 

To make matters worse, when he reached 
the office he found Dave Morrissey, of the 
Eighth District, waiting for him in com- 
pany with Mrs. Morrissey’s sister—a thin 
lady with a great deal of gold in her teeth. 
Lawton had a vague memory that he had 
seen her at the hardware counter of the 
five-and-ten-cent store. He recalled that 
she had been there as long ago as when he 
went to grammar school. 

“ Morning, Charlie!”’ Dave began genial- 
ly. ‘“ Want to introduce my sister-in-law. 
Mame, this is the director.” He came clos- 
er, laid a hand on Lawton’s arm, and whis- 
pered dictatorially: “Want you to put her 
on, now you're losing your girl!” 

To gain time, Charlie hunted through his 
pockets for the conciliatory cigar; but cigars 
were something he had forgotten that morn- 
ing. He didn’t know just what to do. 
Dave could wag a wicked tongue in his dis- 
trict. Something diplomatic had to be said, 
and said at once. A heaven-sent telephone 
call temporarily saved the situation. 

“It’s the mayor’s office calling,” Miss 
- Casey told him. ‘ He wants to talk with 
you. It’s important, his secretary says.” 
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“ Tell him I'll be right up,” the director 
instructed. He put a hand on Dave Mor. 
rissey’s shoulder. “Sorry, old man,” he 
said. “ Always happens this way. I'll see 
you again.” 

He bowed low to Mame, apologized once 
more for leaving them, and hustled up to 
the office of the city’s chief executive. 

The mayor at once took the visitor into 
his private room, and closed the door upon 
all intruders. He motioned to a chair, 
shoved forth a box of cigarettes, and looked 
earnestly at the young director. 

“ Tell you what, Charlie,” he began. “I 
want you to put in a kid of Colonel Leffer- 
ty’s down in your office. She’s his oldest 
girl, and she’s just getting out of business 
college. The colonel has been acting kind 
of sore lately.” 

They chatted for half an hour. When 
Charlie left, his honor was apparently sat- 
isfied that Colonel Lefferty’s eldest girl 
would go into the department of public 
works when Miss Casey vacated her desk. 

On his way out to his car, Lawton met 
an old man who hailed him affectionately. 
It was the Rev. George Hastings, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church. 

“Well, well, Charlie! How boys do 
grow up!” he began, in his genial old voice. 
“Seems only yesterday you were a little 
lad in our Sunday school.” 

The clergyman’s mild blue eyes beamed, 
and locks of white hair strayed from be- 
neath the brim of his soft hat. Charlie 
shook hands cordially. 

“‘ Glad to see you home again, Dr. Hast- 
ings,” he said. “ Did you have a good trip 
abroad?” 

“It was a wonderful experience, but I 
am glad to get back into the life of our city 
again. By the way, there was something I 
wanted to see you about. I read in the pa- 
per that there was to be a change in your 
office—that you were going to need a new 
secretary. I wanted to speak to you about 
a poor family in our church. The second 
daughter is a stenographer, the other girl is 
home with a baby, and this child supports 
them all from her wages at the Public Mar- 
ket. She’s getting very little—very little 
indeed, Charlie, and I wish you could see 
your way to put her on. It would be do- 
ing a kind deed, my boy!” 

The bent figure in the black coat and 
white tie turned to bow to a passing ac- 
quaintance. Then he looked Lawton in the 
eye—interrogatively. 
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“ 1] do what I can, doctor,” the director 
promised. ‘‘ Sorry, but I’ve got to get out 
on Fairfield Avenue.” 


IV 


WHEN Sunday gave him twenty-four 
hours’ respite, Charlie Lawton thanked 
Heaven and slipped down the back stairs 
to the garage before six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, hoping that the starting of the engine 
wouldn’t waken his mother. 

To get out of town seemed the only way 
to dodge job hunters and give himself a 
chance to think out some way of getting a 
new secretary without committing political 
suicide. Losing his position as director of 
public works was going to be a mighty seri- 
ous thing for him. He would hate to go 
hunting another job, and to find himself 
without the prestige that he had begun to 
gain in Portbridge. 

It was maddening to think how simply 
the whole matter might be adjusted if Miss 
Casey would defer her marriage for a few 
weeks. The sensible solution seemed to be 
to find some way to persuade her. There 
was that lot up in the North End that 
Charlie had inherited from his grand- 
mother. He might offer her that as a wed- 
ding present if she would stick till the first 
of the year. Anyway, he would tell her 
that he would double her salary out of his 
own pocket. 

Miss Casey always knew a good thing 
when she saw it — until she fell in love. 
Dan O’Brien was a poor fish. Funny how 
she had fallen for him, when she had so 
much sense about most things! 

Charlie drove furiously through the coun- 
try for most of the day, and by night he 
had reached the conclusic: that the only 
way out was to try once more to induce 
Miss Casey to change her plans for a 
speedy wedding. Coming back to the city, 
he ran out to the house where she lived, 
stepped determinedly from the machine, 
and marched up to the door. The front 
room was lighted, with the shade only half 
drawn. He could see shimmering dresses 
thrown over the backs of chairs. hats taken 
from their boxes, things that looked like 
wedding presents—silver and lass. 

Before this array of feminine armament 
he retreated ingloriously. 

“Lord!” he groaned. “It’s no use— 
she’s swallowed hook, line, and sinker!” 

In utter disgust, the director of public 
works turned about and drove home. He 
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found a note from his mother pinned to 
the kitchen curtain: 

There have been so many telephone calls I 
couldn’t stand it. Not having been told when 
you were coming home, I have gone over to Aunt 
Sarah’s for the night. 

So she was peeved, too! 

He ate a picked-up supper from the ice 
box and went disconsolately to bed, to be 
awakened a little before one o’clock by the 
insistent ringing of the telephone. Answer- 
ing the call, he found on the wire a reporter 
for the morning paper, who wanted to know 
if he had appointed a new secretary. Had 
he any one in mind? Had he— 

Charlie hung up, and, muttering profane: 
ly, went upstairs to bed. 

It was with great reluctance, the next 
morning, that he faced the gray old build- 
ing with its trim lawns and glowing beds of 
scarlet salvia. He had a hunch that his 
tenancy of an office in it would end with 
the approaching election. 

The elevator man grinned at him as he 
ascended to his floor. 

“ Got quite a lot of people waiting for 
you, director,” he remarked. 

Charlie slipped from the cage, and saw 
a group gathered about his locked office 
door. Dave Morrissey’s sister-in-law tow- 
ered above the others. He recognized Colo- 
nel Lefferty’s eldest girl, and Tom Walker’s 
niece. A little apart the Rev. Dr. Hastings 
was holding a shabby young woman pro- 
tectingly by the arm. There was also the 
good-looking girl who had hired herself 
without Charlie’s saying yes or no about it. 

As he turned the key in the lock, some 
one tore through the waiting group and 
crowded to his side. It was Miss Casey, 
her eyes very bright, her chin defiantly up- 
tilted. As the door opened, she pushed her 
way in and swung it shut again, letting the 
lock snap forbiddingly upon the outsiders. 

For a moment Charlie stared in amaze- 
ment at the girl’s flushed face and the gal- 
lant set of her shoulders. Her nose seemed 
sketchily powdered, and the gay green hat 
that she wore was slightly askew. 

Then .a slow smile widened his mouth 
and softened his eye. It was a good old 
world, after all. Wonderful how things al- 
ways straightened out in the nick of time! 

“ Say, look here, director,” Miss Casey 
panted forth. ‘“ Dan O’Brien and I had an 
awful row last night. I wouldn’t marry 
him if he was the last man the Lord ever 


made! Let me get back to my desk!” 









































































Aunt Georgina’s Mistake 


THE LATTER-DAY DESCENDANTS OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
MAY OR MAY NOT BE TRUE TO TYPE 


By M. L. Storrs 


HEODORA, happening into the St. 
Francis Hotel in pursuit of an air 
mail stamp, quite accidentally ran 

upon Aunt Georgina Ferguson and her 
luncheon guests, thereby being introduced 
to Stephen. That the accident had been 
arranged in Aunt Georgina’s home down 
the peninsula, Stephen was not calculated 
to suspect. Nor was he told that, owing to 
her mother’s absence in Europe, Theodora 
was now living with this same aunt. Pos- 
sibly a man more astute in the ways of the 
world might have suspected, but this was 
how Aunt Georgina had described Stephen 
to her niece: 


’ “ A naive and rather charming youngster, 


of twenty-five, not under age mentally, but 
in experience a babe! He never heard of 
‘ keep-it-combed,’ or ‘ glo-co,’ or whatever 
makes a patent leather coiffure for men. 
His clothes are made by the same good old 
New England tailor who made his grand- 
father’s. He has those friendly, innocent 
brown eyes that make some women long to 
mother him, and others to bleed him.” 

All this had been while Stephen’s step- 
mother, Mrs. Laurel Darrow, tried to sleep 
after a harrowing all-night ride from Los 
Angeles in Aunt Georgina’s dark blue 
“sports model,” with that intrepid person 
herself at the wheel, marking out sixty 
miles an hour. Mrs. Darrow was tall and 
thin and pale. Since she pronounced 
“can’t” with a broad “a,” and intoned 
“really ” in a manner popularly attributed 
to the Duke of’ York and lesser nobles, it 
was not necessary for her to broadcast that 
she had been born in New England. Theo- 
dora had dubbed her a “ married old maid,” 
and Aunt Georgina had responded with: 

“ She was born a spinster. I hadn’t seen 
her since the Misses Wagner, up the Hud- 
son, made a lady out of her, and tried to 
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do the same by me; but when I came face 
to face with her down there in the hotel, 
I said, ‘ Laurel Breen, by all that’s high and 
holy!’ She knew me almost at once, too. 
Inside of five minutes I was hearing all 
about it. Seems Stephen was a ewe lamb 
up to three months ago, when he decided to 
see the world. He began by spending a 
month with a college friend who has a cabin 
on the Great Lakes. Laurel came on to 
Los Angeles, and waited for him to join her. 
She’d lain awake at night worrying over 
him up there without her chaperonage. She 
told me that he’d be in the next day, and 
that she didn’t mean to let him get away 
again. He came, all right. Laurel and I 
met him at the train, and this was the ewe 
lamb’s greeting: ‘I think I won’t get off. 
They say it’s warm here. I’m going on to 
San*Francisco. I'll come back and do the 
south later.’ Laurel hadn’t come up for 
air, after this blow, when along the station 
platform strolled the girl.” 

“ But what’s wrong with her?” Theodora 
had demanded. “Why shouldn’t he pal 
around with her, if he likes?” 

“Laurel calls her a creature,” chuckled 
Aunt Georgina. “Skye terrier effect in 
bobbed hair, and a sensible little traveling 
costume consisting of a see-through-’em 
dress and a bead bag minus several beads. 
‘Hot pup!’ is her conversational stock in 
trade, and she urges every one to ‘ be your- 
self!’ Imagine the effect on Laurel, par- 
ticularly since the death of Stephen’s father 
left the innocent unnecessarily rich! To 
finish it off, the girl’s name is Greenway, 
and it seems that the Greenways of Ver- 
mont rank in the New England holy of 
holies. It’s a wonder Laurel didn’t swear 
out a warrant, and have the creature ar- 
rested for stealing a good old Puritan 
name!” 
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Now, seated in a spacious green room, 


while the silver cover of the dish before her 
was being ceremoniously removed, the har- 
ried Laurel looked hopefully upon Theo- 
dora. She had mentioned golf, and 
Stephen, having admitted that he had left 
his sticks at home, was remarking that the 
links out here seemed “ really splendid.” 
Mrs. Darrow gave Aunt Georgina a nod 
which might have been translated: 

“T believe the boy is saved. How for- 
tunate that this plan occurred to us!” 

Miss Ferguson, eying Stephen as she 
buttered her roll, was less sanguine. True, 
he had risen nicely to every conversational 
lead thrown out by Theodora; but for all 
that he wasn’t here, somehow. Theodora 
hadn’t registered as she should. Given 
more time, she might triumph after all; but, 
Aunt Georgina asked herself, with Stephen 
uninterested, how the deuce were subse- 
quent meetings to be arranged? 

He had been lured to this luncheon only 
because his hostess, talking over twenty 
miles of telephone wire, had not given him 
an opportunity to say no. No doubt the 
lady of the see-through-’em dress was 
awaiting him at some neighboring hotel, 
and he had lately demonstrated that he 
could be driven only so far. 

At this point in Aunt Georgina’s reflec- 
tions the dessert was brought on. Turning 
to the young man, she inquired bluntly: 

“ Mind if I call you Stephen?” 

“ No, of course not. I'd like it.” 

Nice chap, she thought. His New Eng- 
land background, plus a spinster mother, 
hadn’t given him a fair chance. 

“That being that, Stephen,” she ad- 
dressed him further, “‘ what about coming 
home with us? Links are good, weather 
less foggy than San Francisco, my car at 
your disposal. What’s the cheerio?” 

A slow red welled over Stephen’s face. 
The nice eyes were openly distressed. 

“ That’s—that’s good of you,” he stam- 
mered. ‘“ That’s awfully good, but I’m 
sort of tied up here. Miss Greenway—the 
girl you met at the train—I promised to 
show her about a bit. After she leaves—” 

His eyes avoided his stepmother’s, and 
well they might, for at the mention of 
“that creature” Mrs. Laurel Darrow 
looked as if some one had presented her 
with one of those cheeses which grow choice 
with decomposition. 

Aunt Georgina was thinking rapidly. 
Stephen might look naive, but he was dem- 
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onstrating that he had a will of his own. 
So far the girl had him, and she would keep 
him, unless— 

“* Attractive girl!” said Aunt Georgina, 
still thinking. ‘“ From New York, isn’t 
she?” 

“ Yes—New York. This is her first trip 
West!” 

Stephen was no longer not there. He 
glowed with enthusiasm. 

“ Possibly she would like to come along.” 
Aunt Georgina, too, was avoiding the gaze 
of Mrs. Laurel Darrow. “We might be 
able to amuse her—motor about, and all 
that.” 

Aunt Georgina heard Mrs. Darrow’s 
quick intake of breath, and could imagine 
the surprise and horror which must be 
spreading itself over the general rectitude 
of that New England face. 

“But — but would you want her, a 
Stranger?” Whether Stephen was more 
embarrassed or pleased Aunt Georgina 
could not have told. ‘ Awfully good of 
you!” he mumbled on. “I don’t know 
about her plans—” 

“We might leave that up to her.” 

Aunt Georgina authoritatively settled 
the matter by summoning the waiter with 
the bill. This rite dispensed with, she rose, 
announcing that they would all go to Miss 
Greenway’s hotel and see what that young 
lady thought of the plan. 

Down the two blocks intervening be- 
tween the St. Francis and the lesser hos- 
telry which housed Miss Greenway, Aunt 
Georgina walked with Stephen, thereby 
preventing Mrs. Darrow from speaking the 
protest that fairly oozed from her. Theo- 
dora, cast back with the “ married spin- 
ster,” looked a trifle sulky. Rather a good 
joke on her, Aunt Georgina thought, chuck- 
ling inwardly. She had been turned down 
by a man who possessed a cowlick and 
didn’t know the first thing about the art of 
“ pashing.” 

In the lobby of Miss Greenway’s hotel, 
a man whose necktie matched the vivid 
stripe of his sock was audibly discussing the 
rottenness of somebody’s “act.” When 
the “creature” herself appeared, she had 
exchanged the see-through-’em dress for a 
heavily beaded tunic effect in the color 
which that season was called tangerine. 
Her longish blond hair was tightly curled 
and combed upward at the crown of the 
head. Her make-up, from bedizened eye- 
lashes to scarlet mouth, was frankly just 
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make-up. Her nails were carmined and 
polished until they resembled pieces of 
bright pink court plaster. 

She was Broadway, and proud of it— 
New York, and exceedingly proud of that. 
As for the West, she dubiously admitted: 

“ You’ve lots of scenery out here!” 

Aunt Georgina’s invitation, however, 
seemed to disarm for the moment even 
Miss Greenway’s amazing self-sufficiency. 

“ Me?” she questioned. “ D’you really 
want me?” 

‘Why not?” inquired Aunt Georgina. 

The girl glanced shrewdly toward Mrs. 
Laurel Darrow, who sat in the exact mid- 
dle of a very ugly divan, her attitude indi- 
cating that she had no hand in this affair. 
If beneath Miss Greenway’s fuzzy hair 
there drifted a number of reasons why she 
should not visit Aunt Georgina, she impart- 
ed none of them; but her rouged lips twist- 
ed in a hint of a smile which indicated that 
she was not without a sense of humor. She 
turned upon her would-be hostess with— 

“Hot pup! If you do want me, I’m 
your baby!” 

Ii 


WitTH Miss Greenway off to do her pack- 
ing, and Stephen dispatched to a near-by 
hotel for his bags, Aunt Georgina Ferguson 
suffered the long-pent agitation of Mrs. 
Darrow. 

“ How,” inquired that lady, “could you 
invite such a person to your house?” 

The way she said “such a person ”’ defi- 
nitely placed Miss Greenway in the fish 
and tadpole stratum of society. 

“That,” defended Aunt Georgina, “ was 
a master stroke. Our environment places 
her at a disadvantage, so that Ted here has 
the edge. Given time, I’m putting my 
money on Ted.” 

“ Pouf!” said Theodora. “I'll bet he 
doesn’t know my name, and he would prob- 
ably say my eyes were blue. He doesn’t 
see me, and ”—her voice conveyed a spite- 
ful touch of the woman scorned—“ what’s 
more, I don’t see him, either!” 

The return of Miss Greenway terminated 
this rather disagreeable conversation. It 
was fraught with twin incidents which 
might or might not be significant. First, 
they saw her hand to the clerk at the desk 
a letter about which she seemed to give ex- 
plicit directions. Secondly, as the party 
crossed the foyer toward the outside door, 
they came face to face with the man in 
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checks. He was a somewhat short, some- 
what sandy, somewhat. bald person, with 
nothing noteworthy about him save that he 
stopped short and would have addressed 
Miss Greenway, but that she, a flush 
mounting under the rouge, brushed hastily 
and wordlessly past him. 

The afternoon seemed to discountenance 
Aunt Georgina’s prophecy that a transfer 
to the more or less fashionable down-the- 
peninsula atmosphere would place Miss 
Greenway at a disadvantage. By the time 
dinner had ended that evening, they were 
beginning to wonder if any situation could 
discommode that amazing young person. 
She had told them that she was letting her 
hair grow—everybody was now; that she 
always had a paper curl which cost two 
dollars and a half, lasting almost a month; 
that those purchased for a lesser sum were 
the raspberry; that it was a bad season on 
Broadway, but last year at this time she 
had been drawing her “ fifty a week regu- 
lar”; that this spring she had even been 
forced to demean her art by working in the 
office of a play broker, who, it appeared, 
had not treated her as a lady should be 
treated. 

“Hot pup!” observed Miss Greenway, 
as she received a second helping of the 
creamed lobster. ‘ The things these bozos 
think they can get away with! A bald- 
headed kike with fifty pounds of fat roll- 
ing around his middle expects any girl in 
the world to put her arms round the place 
where his neck ought to be and say ‘ Kiss 
me, papa!’ Wouldn’t it take the kink out 
o’ your permanent wave? Wouldn’t it?” 

Certainly she made no attempt to im- 
press them into thinking her other than 
she was. Perhaps, being satisfied both 
with herself and Times Square, she had no 
idea that they would want her to be any- 
thing else. 

Since the fog had penetrated even the 
interstices of the peninsula foothills, Aunt 
Georgina had a fire laid in the library. 
While Stephen and his Broadway light-o’- 
love repaired to this, Aunt Georgina and 
Mrs. Darrow followed Theodora upstairs. 
They found her-at the telephone. 

“T’m through!” she told them. “TI can’t 
ease in on that twosome. She has my 
technique beaten forty ways. I’m calling 
Billy. I half promised to go for a ride with 
him.” 

“Tf youll make one more attemnt!” 
Mrs. Darrow was almost in tears. ‘ She’s 






























so raw—so utterly crude! He must wake 
up presently! More than that ”—her voice 
lowered-—‘‘ I think we should all three be 
here to watch her. She’s a dangerous 
woman—I am more and more convinced 
of that. There was nothing ordinary in 
her meeting with that man in checks. I 
think the girl is nothing more than a spy 
for a gang of thieves. I shall double-lock 
my door to-night!” 

“Humph!” scorned Aunt Georgina. 
“She murders us all in our beds, and then 
makes away with the family silver. Neat 
little method of winning your stepson’s love 
and devotion!” 

“Georgina!” shivered Mrs. Darrow. 
“How can you, even in jest, speak of such 
a thing?” 

“For my part,” retorted Aunt Georgina, 
“I don’t think that girl is any dangerous 
criminal. I like her frankness, and her 
slang’s a triumph!” 

Mrs. Darrow gave the speaker a look 
which commingled scorn and pity. 

“ Well,” she said, “ 7 can find no charity 
for a girl who masquerades under an as- 
sumed name!” 

“Assumed poppycock! Why couldn’t 
her name be Greenway as well as Johnson, 
or White, or Belleisle?” 

For answer, Mrs. Darrow launched into 
a discussion of the right honorable Green- 
way family. 

‘Four generations of them, at least— 
and I never heard a breath against them. 
Of course, one of the sons is a theatrical 
producer, but that—er—profession is not 
now held in the disrepute it formerly en- 
joyed. You know, I have been wondering 
if, for reasons of her own, she might have 
taken the name of this very producer!” 

‘‘ Maybe she was his mistress,” exclaimed 
the outspoken. Theodora, exhibiting sudden 
interest. 

Mrs. Darrow, casting chilly looks on 
daring and twenty, made it known that no 
such “loose relationship” could ever be 
attributed to a member of the eminently 
respectable Greenways. No—the supposed 
Miss Greenway was a dangerous adventur- 
ess, and the only way to save themselves 
from the creature’s fangs was to expose her. 
If Stephen could be disillusioned, and the 
girl sent packing back to her disreputable 
friends, all might yet be well. 

But they must go downstairs. Mrs. 
Darrow trembled every moment the poor 
boy was left alone with such a person. 
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Theodora, however, clung to her inten- 
tion of a moonlight ride. They left her 
telephoning the latest “pash,” and went 
down to the library. 

The fire seemed to have laid a pensive 
spell even upon the tousled head of little 
Miss Broadway. She gave a few remarks 
to vaudeville, cryptically discussing ‘“ small 
time ” and “ big time,” to the conclusion 
that “ only the headliners get any rocks in 
that game.” After which she lapsed into 
quiet, permitting her elders the lead in con- 
versational matters. 

The mood became her, Aunt Georgina 
thought. Good profile she had there in the 
dancing light! If her language and dress 
could be toned down a bit— 

It was evident from Mrs. Darrow’s ex- 
pression, as she looked on Miss Greenway, 
that her reflections were far less charitable. 
She pursed her lips, casting quick con- 
temptuous glances at the creature. Then 
her shoulders straightened and her chin set 
in a manner which seemed to announce: 

“Georgina has had a try at it. Now 
I’m going to see what I can do!” 

Since Aunt Georgina was not looking at 
her old school friend, she failed to note 
these storm signals, and the lady’s attack 
came as an entire surprise. 

“ You know,” said Mrs. Darrow, clipping 
her words off so that they fell like particles 
of metal one upon the other, “ your name 
is very interesting to me. The Greenways 
of Vermont are an old family. They have 
figured honorably in the history of New 
England.” 

“Now she’s done it!” thought Aunt 
Georgina. “Oh, Lord!” 

The girl had given Mrs. Laurel Darrow 
a quick sidewise look. 

“Guess you know ’em,” she observed 
laconically. 

“T have only a speaking acquaintance 
with a cousin.” Mrs. Darrow’s conscious 
rectitude would not permit her to lie. 
“ The family is well known, however. By 
the by, there is a Mr. Dwight Greenway in 
New York. I believe he is—er—connected 
with the theatrical profession in—er—some 
form of production. You may have heard 
of him.” 

The girl looked directly at the speaker, 
and a hint of a sardonic smile twitched at 
her lips. 

“Hot pup, yes-s-s!” she said emphati- 
cally. As Mrs. Darrow shrank at this vul- 
garity, the girl hesitated for a moment, 
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glancing toward the fire and then back 
again. “I’d oughta know him,” she con- 
tinued. ‘“ He’s my uncle!” 

That absurd statement seemed to startle 
even Stephen, who gave her a quick incred- 
ulous look. As for Mrs. Darrow, she ex- 
claimed explosively: 

“ Dwight Greenway’s niece!” 

She grew rigid, as if about to suffer an 
apoplectic stroke. The girl gave a quick 
double nod of confirmation. 

“ Yeh—that’s it,” she said. “ Him be- 
longing to me like that, looks like I’d ought 
to land the cream; but he don’t play fa- 
vorites. Merit—that’s how he picks ’em. 
‘Be yourself, Vera,’ he says. ‘When 
you’re as good as Ethel Barrymore, well, 
you'll get yours!’ ” 

Before the utter crudity of this they were 
all stricken dumb. Obviously it was im- 
possible to reply: 

“Mr. Greenway never said anything of 
the kind, because the Vermont Greenways 
don’t begin their conversations with ‘ Be 
yourself!’ ” 

Therefore no comment whatever was 
made. The ensuing interval was broken 
now and then: by choppy, meaningless re- 
marks on the part of Stephen or Aunt 
Georgina, none of which tended to decrease 
the awful chill of Mrs. Darrow’s rigidity. 
Then the girl abruptly decided that she 
would “ turn in.” 

“T sleep about as easy in one of them 
Pullmans,” she said, “as a cat on a tin 
roof. Hot pup, I'll sure hit the sheets 
to-night!” 

Having adjured them all to call her Vera 
—“* My last name don’t do me much good 
except on contracks,” she told them—she 
took her way upstairs. 

Mrs. Darrow’s rigidity vanished. She 
turned upon her stepson. 

“Niece of Dwight Greenway!” she ex- 
claimed. “That ordinary, crude little 
thing! Why, she might as well have said 
that she was a—a Lowell! I hope you see 
now exactly what she is!” 

Stephen rose and stood by the fireplace. 
Aunt Georgina realized that his chin was 
far from weak, and that his brown eyes 
were forbidding, rather than friendly and 
innocent. She no longer wanted to mother 
the boy. She could actually admire him! 

“ A Lowell!” he said distinctly. ‘“ Well, 
she could be.” 

At this unexpected enormity his step- 
mother sputtered: 
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“Could be a Lowell? That — ch, you 
can’t mean—” She recovered herself. 
“ She could be a Lowell—yes, just as she’s 
a Greenway, by taking the name, for rea- 
sons best known to herself!” 

“If she says her name is Greenway ”"— 
Stephen did not raise his voice, but he 
leaned toward Mrs. Darrow, and something 
gave his words a curious force—“ if she 
says her name is Greenway, it is Greenway; 
and where she was born — whether New 
England, or New York, or Timbuktu—is 
nobody’s damned business!” 

With which amazingly disrespectful 
speech he took himself from the room. 

Mrs. Darrow wept, sobbing over and 
over that never before had Stephen spoken 
to her like that, and adding that this was 
the first profanity he had ever uttered. 
Reflecting that this repression might be 
what ailed the boy, Aunt Georgina persuad- 
ed her guest to go to bed, though the hag- 
gard Laurel was quite certain that she 
would spend “ a miserable night.” 


HI 


WHETHER the lady’s prophecy proved 
correct Aunt Georgina never heard. Before 
rising, Mrs. Darrow heard something of 
Vera’s conversation on the telephone; and 
when, having flung on her clothes, she hur- 
ried down to Aunt Georgina, the story of 
her own slumbers, or lack of them, had been 
quite dwarfed by the greater interest. 

“Yes,” Aunt Georgina told her, “ it was 
San Francisco calling. I don’t know 
whether it was a man or a woman. I spoke 
only to the operator. What did they talk 
about? How in the devil would I know? 
I heard just “‘ No,” and “ Yes,” and “ To- 
morrow, I guess.’? 

“Tt’s the man in checks,” declared Mrs. 
Darrow. ‘“ He telephoned to find what 
progress she was making here, and probably 
to give some instructions. Georgina, I told 
you that woman was dangerous! ”’ 

“Um-m-m!” responded Aunt Georgina. 






“Oh, well! It might be better for her to 
take Mrs. Burgess’s jewelry than your 
Stephen.” 


“Who is Mrs. Burgess?” 

“ The matron next door, who thinks she’s 
the leader of society here. Oh, I know 
what you’re going to say! To anybody 
who has read detective novels that gives 
clews galore. Anyway, whatever her in- 
tentions, it looks as if we had the young 
lady on the hip, so to speak. Read this!” 




















The morning newspaper was thrust be- 
neath the nose of Stephen’s stepmother. 

Mrs. Darrow read a few lines. Then she 
lifted her head to gaze awesomely at Aunt 
Georgina and exclaim: 

“ Dwight Greenway! Here!” 

After this she once more applied herself 
to the paper. | 

Aunt Georgina chuckled. She had been 
chuckling at intervals throughout the fif- 
teen minutes since she happened upon a 
newspaper article which began: 


Dwight Greenway, one of New York’s eminent 
theatrical producers, arrived in San Francisco last 
night, and is registered at the St. Francis Hotel. 


The article went on to say that the pro- 
ducer had come to make final arrangements 
for the premiére of three plays now being 
rehearsed here by his assistant, Robert Ja- 
nis. Mr. Greenway’s visit would be a short 
one, as he must hurry back to New York 
and begin rehearsals on Norman Roth’s lat- 
est play, which was said to be woven about 
one of Broadway’s “ flitting moths.” 

“Tt’s an answer to prayer!” said Mrs. 
Darrow. “I petitioned last night that I 
might be shown some way to expose her; 
and this morning, here it is!” The lady’s 
virtuous air indicated that even Providence 
was expected to be on the side of New Eng- 
land. ‘“ We'll telephone Mr. Greenway,” 
she continued, “and ask if he has a 
niece.” 

“Not so fast! Not so fast!” objected 
Aunt Georgina. ‘ Suppose he really knows 
this girl—suppose he wants to protect her! 
Oh, don’t look so shocked! Even descend- 
ants of the Mayflower go astray. My idea 
is bring them unexpectedly face to face; 
but I own that I don’t know how it’s to be 
done.” 

Theodora, sleepy-eyed, came down just 
then. The dramatic possibilities of Mr. 
Greenway’s presence in San Francisco had 
the toning effect of a cold shower. It was 
she who finally hit upon the most effective 
plan for a dramatic exposé of the talkative 
Vera. 

“Do you really know one of Mr. Green- 
way’s cousins?” inquired clever and twenty. 

‘““Why, yes,” answered Mrs. Darrow. 
“We attend the same church. I’ve even 
served with her on committees.” 

“Then it’s simple. You go to San Fran- 
cisco, tell Mr. Greenway that you’re a 
friend of the family, and ask him down for 
the night.” 
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“ But,” faltered Mrs. Darrow, a faint 
pink in her cheeks, “‘ that would be dread- 
fully forward! I really—oh, no, it’s en- 
tirely out of the question. What would he 
think of me?” 

““Come! Come!” said Aunt Georgina. 
“ This is no time to bother about the stuff 
the Misses Wagner put into our priggish 
young heads! Let him think what he likes 
about you. You can explain later.” 

‘“‘ But — but an absolute stranger! Do 
you suppose he would come?” 

“You try it,” advised Aunt Georgina. 
“Most men who’ve been traveling for a 
couple of weeks would take chances on eat- 
ing a home-brewed meal with an ogre.” 

The result of all this was that Mrs. 
Laurel Darrow took the eleven o’clock train 
for the city. She promised to telephone the 
results of her interview with the eminent 
theatrical producer. Meanwhile Aunt 
Georgina was to watch that girl. 

Having several housekeeping errands, 
Aunt Georgina reached home only in time 
for luncheon. Theodora cut off a lengthy 
telephone conversation to tell her aunt. that 
Stephen and the designing Vera had been 
wandering about in the garden, over by the 
fence that divided it from the Burgesses’ 
place. 

“Do you suppose,” inquired Theodora, 
“that she’s got her eyes on their filthy 
lucre?” 

“I don’t think so. If you ask me, she’s 
interested in Stephen’s only. I rather like 
her, though she had no call to lie about be- 
ing Mr. Greenway’s niece. Call them, will 
you, Ted? Ah Chin has six miles of 
grouch, and we’d better be ready when he 
says the word.” 

During luncheon Mrs. Darrow  tele- 
phoned. She had been successful. The 
eminent theatrical producer had consented 
to spend a night at Miss Ferguson’s home. 
His appointments, however, would not per- 
mit him to leave San Francisco before the 
six o’clock train. Mrs. Darrow would wait 
and come with him. Would Aunt Georgina 
suggest her doing the Civic Center or 
Chinatown? 

Aunt Georgina returned to the table, 
where Vera was haranguing Stephen. 

‘“* Be yourself!’’ she exhorted him. “ The 
Indians wasn’t at Salt Lake. It was Den- 
ver!” Then, to Aunt Georgina: ‘ Did you 
ever see anything so fat? Hot pup! A fel- 
low oughta make a fortune sellin’ ’em the 
key to the calories!” 
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After luncheon Theodora went to play 
golf with the “ pash ” before the last, who 
was improving her drive. She told Aunt 
Georgina that she would be back for the 
“ big scene.” 

Miss Ferguson had just settled herself to 
some correspondence that cried for atten- 
tion when Stephen appeared, to ask if he 
might borrow the car. He would like to 
show Vera about a bit, he said. Aunt Geor- 
gina recalled that yesterday he had called 
the girl “ Miss Greenway.” However, she 
gave him the car, and suggested Half Moon 
Bay as a destination, adding implicit di- 
rections, and warning him to be home early. 

Followed a busy afternoon. The letters 
consumed more than an hour. Then the 
gardener had to be coached in the care of 
the strawberry bed that was Aunt Geor- 
gina’s especial pride. After that came a 
friend “just driving by” from the city. 
She had barely gone when Theodora re- 
turned from the golf links, and with that 
Aunt Georgina simultaneously realized two 
things—it was half past five, and Stephen, 
with the fair Vera, had not returned. 

“ Did you offer them the car?” demand- 
ed Vera. 

“ No—he asked for it.” 

“ Aunt Georgina! You’ve pulled a 
bloomer!” 

“Rot! They'll be back. Nothing has 
happened to make her suspicious. I kept 
the morning paper out of her hands.” 

“ Remember that phone call!” retorted 
Theodora. “And, suspicious or not sus- 
picious, is there anything, I ask you, to 
keep them from slipping away and getting 
married?” 

To hide a growing trepidation, Aunt 
Georgina positively discounted this aspect 
of the case. 

“ Nonsense!” she said. “ Too soon for 
that. Takes a New Englander one year to 
propose, and another to pick out the min- 
ister who'll perform the ceremony.” 

“ Vera’s not New England, and you 
know about Stephen’s eyes. Glory, won’t 
Mrs. Darrow be mad?” 

Disturbed, Aunt Georgina went to dress. 
Still more disturbed, she tucked a handker- 
chief in the pocket which—despite firm ob- 
jection on the part of the modiste—she had 
had placed in her plum-colored gown. 
Then she came downstairs again. In half 
an hour Mrs. Darrow would arrive with the 
eminent theatrical producer; and if she 
found her beloved stepson absent— 
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At six fifteen Aunt Georgina was pacing 
the library. At six twenty she ordered a 
taxicab and went to the station. 

Mrs. Darrow descended from the train, 
followed by a man who was totally unlike 
Aunt Georgina Ferguson’s conception of 
Broadway producers. He was tall and aca- 
demic-looking, with double eyeglasses on a 
black ribbon. 

Stephen’s stepmother began to inquire 
what had happened to Aunt Georgina’s car; 
but since Dwight Greenway came in to 
thank his hostess for “ this delightful invi- 
tation,” the inquiry was for the time being 
sidestepped. 

“Thought you’d enjoy a night in the 
country,” Aunt Georgina said, as they 
rolled homeward in the taxicab. “ Glad 
you could come. Always like guests. Go- 
ing to be in San Francisco long?” 

All the time she was thinking: 

“Tf they’re only there when I get back! 
If they only are!” 

But no familiar blue car rested in the 
driveway before the house. In her brusque 
fashion Miss Ferguson hustled Mr. Green- 
way off to his room, in charge of Delia, the 
maid. Turning to face Mrs. Darrow, she 
would gladly have hustled herself out of 
the picture altogether. 

“Where are they?” inquired Stephen’s 
stepmother, in the half whisper of a con- 
spirator. ‘‘ How are you going to manage 
it?” she added. 

“TI don’t know where they are,” answered 
Aunt Georgina, “and it very likely isn’t 
going to be managed at all!” 

“ You—what—where—”’ 

“ Off for a drive. I gave them my car. 
They were going to Half Moon Bay. 
Theodora says I’ve pulled a bloomer, and 
I probably have!” 

“ But when—how long—Georgina! How 
could you let them out of your sight?” 

“Easily. I had letters to write, and I 
wanted peace. They left about two o’clock. 
Laurel, don’t look like that!” 

But Laurel persisted in looking like that. 
She sat suddenly and swiftly on the bottom 
step, and said in a low wail: 

“They’ve gone to get mar-ried! Oh, why 
did I leave him? Why-y-y did I leave 
him?” 

“ For the love of St. Peter, Laurel! The 
servants! If you’re going to have hysterics, 
come to your room!” 

Mrs. Darrow permitted herself to be 
taken upstairs, where she collapsed upon 
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the bed. She reproached herself that 
Stephen had ever been allowed to stray 
from her spinster-mother guardianship. She 
sobbed about her duty to the boy’s dead 
father, and wondered chokingly what Great- 
Aunt Sophie would say to a person with 
Skye terrier hair becoming a Darrow. 
Great-Aunt Sophie seemed to be a family 
board of censorship. 

At first she refused even to think of 
coming down to dinner; but by a quarter 
past seven Aunt Georgina had bullied her 
into washing her face, changing her dress, 
and lending her wan company to the meal. 
She choked and patted her eyes when Aunt 
Georgina explained to Mr. Greenway that 
the two extra places had been set for Mrs. 
Darrow’s stepson and another guest, who 
would probably be quite late. A mischiev- 
ous twinkle in Theodora’s eye indicated 
that she was not overcome with grief at the 
discomfiture of the ‘“‘ married spinster.” 

While Mr. Greenway quietly enjoyed his 
first home-cooked meal in more than a 
week, Aunt Georgina kept up a determined 
conversation. A motor trip through New 
England bridged the soup and salad. The 
meat course she gave to fishing, of which 
she discovered Mr. Greenway to be quite 
fond. By the time they had come to a re- 
cent Senatorial investigation and the bot- 
tom of their coffee cups, Aunt Georgina 
was fairly breathless. 

As they set out for the library, Mrs. Dar- 


row detained her hostess to announce that 


she couldn’t stand this strain very much 
longer. 

“ They might at least telephone or tele- 
graph!” she moaned. “Stephen surely 
owes that to me. Except under the spell 
of such a dreadful creature, I know he 
would never treat me so!” 

“Oh, bother!” retorted Aunt Georgina. 
“ One would think you’d seen the marriage 
certificate. Buck up! They may come 
ye ” 

In the library Mr. Greenway settled him- 
Self comfortably in an over-stuffed chair, 
with his cigar, while Mrs. Darrow, with- 
drawing into the shadows, sat stiffly erect, 
as if to be ready for all emergencies. Three 
times within half an hour the telephone 
rang, and each time the lady jumped as if 
it had been an earthquake or a fire alarm; 
but the first two were calls for Theodora, 
and the third was a message from a woman 
who wanted Aunt Georgina to serve on a 
committee. 


The strain affected them all. Mrs. Dar- 
row was white and rigid. Theodora wrig- 
gled in the corner of the divan, and wished 
she had gone riding with her latest ‘“‘ pash.” 
Aunt Georgina’s voice grew husky, and 
then died away altogether. Even Mr. 
Greenway moved restlessly, and cast some- 
what inquiring looks from one to the other 
of them. 

Finally there came a prolonged honk 
down the driveway, followed by a loud, in- 
sistent chug which could never be Aunt 
Georgina’s well behaved motor. However, 
they were all relieved at any interruption, 
and Theodora sprang up to go and see who 
was arriving. 

Through the door, which she left open 
behind her, they heard a babel of voices. 
Then she called back from the hall: 

“It’s Stephen and Vera. They’ve had a 
smash-up or something!” 

“Stephen!” Mrs. Darrow tottered to 
her feet. “Is he hurt?” 

She and Aunt Georgina, both unmindful 
of their guest, dashed for the front door. 
The veranda lights made an arc, just be- 
yond which, in the driveway, bulked two 
automobiles. Mrs. Darrow stumbled down 
the steps and flung herself upon the tall 
form of Stephen, who, having just reached 
the ground, was explaining to Theodora the 
cause of the difficulty. 

“Took the wrong road—bearing burned 
out — told three different people to send 
help from a garage. This is Mr. James, 
who very kindly towed us home.” 

“But, Stephen, you should have tele- 
phoned!” wailed Mrs. Darrow. “ You're 
sure you aren’t hurt? We thought — we 
were afraid—”’ 

“Hot pup! 
Vera. “I’m some stiff baby! 
Stephen!” 

Into this came a voice from the veranda: 

“Trouble of some sort, Miss Ferguson? 
May I help?” 

Mr. Greenway! They had forgotten 
him. They had even forgotten the grand 
climax that was to be staged when he met 
Vera. 

Aunt Georgina turned to the girl. Her 
hat off, her hair more tousled than usual, 
her lips no whit less red, Stephen had just 
assisted her to the ground. Now she turned 
and saw at the top of the steps that correct, 
graceful figure with the eyeglasses. 

What followed was quite beyond belief. 
Vera of Broadway turned and sped straight 


Let me get out!” cried 
Attaboy, 








































































































toward the eminent theatrical producer who 
was to be her undoing. 

“Uncle Dwight!” she cried. 
splendid!” 

The next moment she was up the steps 
and in the arms of Mr. Greenway, and they 
kissed each other exactly as uncle and niece 
should kiss. The onlookers stood there 
blankly in the shadows. Jezebel turned 
Diana! A grisette become a Puritan! 
What was the answer? 

Perhaps Mrs. Darrow and Theodora 
shared with Aunt Georgina Ferguson a feel- 
ing that Mr. Greenway embraced two dis- 
tinct individuals. Otherwise Vera of 
Broadway would never have cried: 

“Uncle Dwight! How splendid!” 

She would probably have said: “ Hot 
pup! If it isn’t unc!” 

And yet there she was, beaded tunic, 
Skye terrier hair, and all. 

The eminent theatrical producer gently 
put her from him. 

“ My dear!” he exclaimed. ‘“ You look 
the part; but for Heaven’s sake go now and 
wash that off!” 

“ Not until you say I can do Sadie!” 

“Yes! Yes! Do Sadie to your heart’s 
content.” 

Vera turned to the spectators down in 
the shadows. 

“ Come on up, all of you,” she urged. 

As they approached, she smiled whimsi- 
cally, with that faint humor which several 
times since they had known her had sat 
mysteriously upon her painted lips. Then 
she again spoke to her uncle. 

“Tell them about it,” she urged. “ They 
have a dreadful opinion of me, I know— 
that is, every one but Stephen. You see, 
I met him twice down at the shore on house 
parties. Oh, I must introduce you!” 

“It’s make-believe, you see,” said Mr. 
Greenway. Having shaken hands with 
Stephen, he turned to a half comprehend- 
ing Aunt Georgina, a Mrs. Darrow utterly 
dazed, and a curious Theodora. “ You 
have been entertaining not Vera Greenway, 
but Sadie, the heroine of Norman Roth’s 
latest play. She’s a good-hearted, out- 
spoken little chit, adoring finery, taking 
with good grace whatever falls to her lot, 
and something of a heroine now and then— 
well, she’s just Sadie of Times Square. Vera 
here has had parts in a number of my pro- 
ductions, and from the minute she read the 
play she took a tremendous liking to Sadie. 
My idea was to pick for the part some one 
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who’d been raised in Times Square, rather 
than in Vermont and at a New England 
college. I insisted that Vera wasn’t the right 
type, and the minx contrarily decided to 
prove that she was.” 

“ Shades of Paul and Peter!” ejaculated 
Aunt Georgina. “ Went out to live Sadie 
—is that it?” 

“Precisely,” smiled Vera. “Uncle 
Dwight had planned this Western trip, and 
was to take me with him. Four days be- 
fore he was to leave, I made up as Sadie 
and slipped away, writing a letter to say 
that he’d find me in San Francisco, and 
that if I didn’t have every one deceived he 
could give the part of Sadie to some one 
else.” ; 

“ But how, in the name of all that’s high 
and holy, did you do it? That’ Broad- 
wayese you talked! The perfectly bully 
slang you threw around! The—” 

“I steeped myself in it from the minute 
I read the play. Oh, I never wanted to do 
anything so much in all my life!” 

“ But—but,” faltered Mrs. Darrow, “I 
can’t see—it doesn’t seem possible—” 

And when Aunt Georgina went to bed 
that night, Stephen’s stepmother was still 
far from satisfied. She invaded her host- 
ess’s room, to sit on a chintz-covered chair 
while Aunt Georgina energetically filed her 
nails. 

“IT came upon them in the hall just now,” 
Mrs. Darrow said. “I’m not quite sure, 
but I think he was kissing her.” 

“Why not?” inquired Aunt Georgina. 

“But that profession—and the man in 
checks—” 

“ That was young Janis, Mr. Greenway’s 
assistant. It was he who phoned to tell of 
her uncle’s arrival.” 

“Yes, but even though she is a Green- 
way—to run about the country in an as- 
sumed character!” 

“Rot! You’d better go down on your 
marrows and thank the good Lord that 
Stephen fell in with a make-believe adven- 
turess instead of a real one. She’ll not be 
doing so badly to take the boy, either. 
Given time, he’ll become a real human 
being.” 

Mrs. Darrow took herself off huffily to 
her room, while Aunt Georgina, settled in 
bed with a magazine on current events, 
apostrophized the reading lamp. 

“ The latest outputs from the rock-bound 
shores,” she said, “seem to be doing some 
pioneering on their own account!” 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN IMMIGRANT GIRL IN NEW YORK 


By Reita Lambert 


Author of “ Suspicion” 
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RAZINA saw that the phantom terror 
from which she had fled had over- 
taken her. This big, coarse, red- 

faced man embodied the law that she had 
cheated. 

For a moment she stood motionless. In 
that moment her inbred strain of mysti- 
cism asserted itself, and she saw the ap- 
pearance of the detective as an intervention 
of Providence, as the only solution of the 
ghastly problem which she could not solve. 
She was saved from herself, from the ulti- 
mate chagrin which her new found ecstasy 
would have brought upon her. 

Slad McCullough made it a point to be 
prepared for any contingency. The worst 
that he anticipated, in this instance, was 
hysterics—the best, a sulky submission to 
his commands; but he was not prepared 
for the gracious hauteur which, handicapped 
as it was by the cheap bath robe and the 
trailing braids, was suddenly apparent in 
the tensed figure before him. Brazina lift- 
ed her face. She was very calm now, very 
remote. 

“You have come to take me away? It 
is the law?” 

“You guessed it the first time, girly!” 
said McCullough, but his jocularity was 
mechanical, and he suddenly remembered 
that he had not removed his hat. 

“ Vou will wait one moment, please,” she 
said coldly. ‘I shall be ready soon.” 

His suspicions were immediately aroused 
by this unexpected docility. He was at 
her heels when she opened the door of the 
bedroom. He knew that women — these 
foreigners, especially—were a temperamen- 
tal lot. They would commit suicide while 
@ man lit a cigarette. He answered her 
questioning glance: 


“ Just want to take a look around, miss. 
Don’t feel bad, now!” 

Two minutes later he came out, whistling 
under his breath. Well, you couldn’t be 
too careful. You never could tell with 
women. 

Scarcely another ten minutes had passed 
before Brazina was before him. She had 
bound her thick braids about her head and 
tucked them beneath a close-fitting little 
black hat. The dress she wore was black, 
too, with a narrow touch of white at the 
throat. Over this she had thrown her long 
black cape with its high fur collar. The 
collar, framing her face, accentuated her 
pallor as the long, straight lines of the cape 
accentuated her height. 

Black gloves were upon her slender 
hands, and she carried a small black suit 
case. The suit case was light, as the de- 
tective presently discovered, to his further 
bewilderment. In it were a few articles of 
utility and the costume that Mother Hav- 
licek had made for her in Uzhorod—the 
costume in which she had entered the 
country. 

“You see, I am ready,” she announced 
quietly. 

Slad McCullough got out of the napless 
red plush chair in which he had been wait- 
ing, and scratched his head thoughtfully. 
He was plainly abashed and uneasy. He 
had come to take a fugitive immigrant—an 
undesirable — to the authorities who had 
forbidden her entrance; and he was con- 
fronted by a regal creature with the face 
of an idealistic child and the beauty and 
bearing of some fabulous empress. Her 
eyes were deep and dark with secret 
thoughts that he could not fathom, tragic 
and yet serene, as if they had taken the 
full measure of life, and now turned to con- 
template still greater and loftier things. 
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He weighed the suit case tentatively in 
his big hand. 

“‘ Sure your name’s Laborga?” he asked 
cautiously. 

Brazina nodded. 

“Well, this all you got to take along?” 

Once more she nodded. 

“Then we're all set,” said McCullough. 

He stood aside while she passed him and 
led the way downstairs, her head high, her 
mouth and chin steady. At the foot of the 
stairs the landlady hovered, her face and 
frilly boudoir cap a disembodied blur in the 
dim hall. 

“‘ Good work, Mac!” she called. ‘“ Come 
again!” 

“‘ Sure, sure!”’ he rejoined heartily, and 
opened the door. “ Come along—I’ll hail 
@ taxi,” he told Brazina. 

But she was standing there on the steps, 
her face lifted to the sunlight, drinking it 
. in, her eyes on the clear-cut skyline of the 
houses across the street. She had left her 
veil upstairs, and for the first time she was 
looking unafraid, and with her face uncov- 
ered, upon the world she was relinquishing. 

““T guess we’re about ready, miss,” Slad 
McCullough reminded her uneasily. 

Then Brazina said a strange thing. She 
did not say it to the detective, but he 
caught the words, and they gave him rich 
material for thought during the ride 
through the waking city to the Ellis Island 
ferry: 

“T shall be free—free!” 


The sunlight was on Carter Oakes’s face 
when he awoke, the brisk activity of the 
household and the street was in his ears. 
At first, the sense of urgency that brought 
him to his feet almost before his eyes were 
Open was vague and indistinct. Then mem- 
ory flooded back to clear his sleep-drugged 
mind. 

Fifteen minutes later he was in his 
clothes, and was pounding down the stairs. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Oakes was indulging in a 
rare luxury, and breakfasting in bed. By 
the time her sense of injury had compiled 
a fitting reprimand for her son’s unpardon- 
able defection the night before, he had 
gulped his coffee and was swinging down 
the street toward the Subway. 

When he entered the hall of the apart- 
ment house where Macha Sladeck lived, he 
was glad that fatigue had defeated his re- 
solve to wake earlier. Now he would not 
appear quite so foolish as Fuselli had 
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thought him. It was a legitimate hour, 
and he was here on legitimate business, 
Though his ardor was not one whit lessened, 
he had found a steadying quality, a reas- 
surance, in the jog trot life of the streets, 
in the humdrum sounds of truck and ele- 
vated railway and traffic whistle. 

Macha Sladeck himself opened the door 
in response to the visitor’s ring. There 
were little puffs of weariness beneath his 
eyes, but his hair was slicked shinily back 
from his narrow forehead. The dressing 
gown he wore was of peacock blue, elabo- 
rately frogged and corded. He stared for 
@ moment at the tall, trim figure before 
recognition flooded his face with a dark 
flush. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Sladeck! I’m Car- 
ter Oakes. Perhaps you remember—” 

“Oakes? But of course!” Sladeck had 
conquered an impulse to hurl the door shut 
in his visitor’s face. Only a restrained 
jerking at the corners of his mouth betrayed 
the tumult within him. “Come in, come 
in!” He was laboriously cordial. “ You 
will pardon my dishabille—” 

“It is I who must ask your pardon for 
calling so early,” Oakes said promptly, and 
preceded his host into the little living room. 

“ Not at all! Sit down. Theatrical peo- 
ple, as you probably have heard, are in- 
corrigibly late risers.” 

This suave exchange of urbanities de- 
ceived neither of them. The antagonism 
between these two was inevitable and in- 
curable. The upheaval of the night before 
had left its traces on Sladeck’s face. His 
sallowness was intensified, and the fingers 
clutching his cigarette were tremulous. 
The sight of the man who had been such 
an integral part of his misery stirred to life 
all the passions that he had spent the night 
in combating—all the lurking fears that he 
had sought to master. 

The practiced dissimulation of those past 
months was his best ally now—that and 
the realization that the good-looking young 
American had come for a purpose that Sla- 
deck had already guessed. There was a 
covert triumph in his voice as he drew out 
his cigarette case and offered it. 

“Will you smoke?” he said. 

Oakes shook his head. There was a 
veiled amusement in his eyes as he noted 
the ornate dressing gown, which gave a 
generous glimpse of a striped silk shirt be- 
neath and of an ostentatious diamond in a 
lavender cravat. 
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“Thank you, no. I shan’t take more 
than a minute of your time. As a matter 
of fact, I called to ask you for Mlle. Bra- 
zina’s address. I understood from M. Fu- 
selli that you—” 

“ Ah!” Sladeck broke in incredulously. 
“That was wrong of M. Fuselli, if he led 
you to understand that I was at liberty to 
divulge the lady’s address. Too bad!” 

“ But you are her representative?” 

“T have that very great honor.” 

“Well, then—” 

“But M. Fuselli should have told you 
that Mille. Brazina lives in complete retire- 
ment. Personally she is as inaccessible as 
—shall we say a pre-war monarch?” 

Sladeck rolled this out with a relish. 
Whatever fine resolutions he had made the 
night before, under stress of his remorse, 
had been annulled by the sight of Carter 
Oakes, who epitomized in every line of his 
sound and well groomed young body the 
forces that were bringing Macha’s golden 
hopes about his ears. Whatever compro- 
mises last night’s indiscretions might force 
him to make, he still held the solitary key 
to his treasure, and Carter Oakes should 
not know the feel of it. 

Oakes had listened with a faint smile on 
his lips, and his voice remained pleasant 
and unstressed. 

“Yes,” he said evenly, “I understand 
that your artist has been more or less of a 
recluse, and of course I respect her feelings 
in this matter—” 

“Then, of course, you will also under- 
stand my inability to grant your request,” 
Sladeck put in affably. 

“JT think I understand the reasons that 
prompted her to take these precautions,” 
Oakes said, still smiling his ingratiating 
smile. ‘A dancer of your artist’s promi- 
nence must naturally be inaccessible to the 
rabble, but—” 

“And unfortunately she makes no ex- 
ceptions to her rule,” Sladeck apologized, 
as he tapped a fresh cigarette on a well pol- 
ished thumb nail. 

“No?” said Oakes, and shrugged his res- 
ignation. ‘‘ However, I shall have to risk 
that, since it is important that I should get 
in touch with Mile. Brazina at the earliest 
possible moment. If you will be good 
enough to give me her address, I shall pre- 
sent myself. If she refuses to see me—” 

He shrugged again, but he was the pic- 
ture of suave amiability. 

“ Ah, you have misunderstood me, Mr. 
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Oakes!” Sladeck sagged back easily in his 
chair and took a puff of his cigarette. “It 
is mademoiselle’s address that I am unau- 
thorized to divulge. You will understand 
and humor a great artist’s whim. I am 
sorry, but I am bound by an agreement 
made to prevent this very thing. I am 
under bond of promise!” 

“ But, my dear Mr. Sladeck,” Oakes pro- 
tested, still smiling, “every agreement is 
open to discriminating compromise. I take 
it that this taboo does not apply to made- 
moiselle’s personal friends, and it is a per- 
sonal matter on which I desire to see your 
artist. As I said before, if she refuses to 
see me when I present myself, that is an- 
other matter; but it is not a probability.” 

“ Personal friend!” Sladeck lifted the 
phrase and regarded it with an ironic in- 
credulity. “This is very interesting! I 
was under the impression that Mlle. Bra- 
zina boasted no personal friends in Ameri- 
ca. As a matter of fact, until you spoke, 
I was certain of it. I have been with her 
since the moment of her arrival in America. 
In short, it was through my influence that 
she has appeared in this country.” 

“ Indeed?” Oakes said dryly, and pursed 
his lips meditatively. “ Still, since your re- 
lationship with your artist is purely pro- 
fessional, her personal activities would 
scarcely come within your precinct.” 

It was said so casually, so affably, that 
there was nothing for Macha Sladeck to do 
but accept it at its surface value. This he 
did with an easy smile that was no fitting 
complement to the hostility behind his half 
lidded eyes. 

“You are right—if Mille. Brazina per- 
mitted herself any personal friends in this 
country, my authority would not extend to 
them; but I happen to know that she has 
been in strict retirement, and has purposely 
avoided any social contacts. Of course ”— 
his lips lifted in a deprecating smile—‘ you 
must not think that I question your word. 
I have no doubt that Mile. Brazina has en- 
deared herself to many to such an extent 
that they feel themselves her personal 
friends!” 

Carter Oakes’s nicely arched brows came 
down over eyes that blended perplexity 
with fury. The atmosphere of the little 
living room was charged with the dynamic 
force of the two men’s subdued antagonism. 

Beneath their studied dissimulation, each 
knew that the colloquy was no impersonal 
affair, but an age-old duel with an age-old 
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casus belli, Brazina’s confession that she 
had talked with this other man was fresh in 
Macha Sladeck’s memory. Carter Oakes 
was recalling, with chill apprehension, his 
vague premonitions of the night before, and 
the beaten look in those wide russet eyes. 
Yet how was he to launch an assault against 
Sladeck’s defenses on the strength of 
premonition alone? 

He bent forward in his chair and spoke 
lightly: 

“ My claim to your artist’s friendship is 
not so intangible as that, Mr. Sladeck. It 
is of the greatest importance that I should 
get in touch with her as soon as possible.” 

“ Well ”—Sladeck rose with a gesture of 
hands and shoulders that was at once an 
apology and a dismissal—“ if you care to 
leave a message with me, I shall do my best 
to see that it is delivered. You will readily 
understand that an artist of Mlle. Brazina’s 
position has many demands upon her time; 
but I shall do my best for you.” 

Carter Oakes had also risen. His eyes 
swept the narrow-shouldered figure before 
him with grim speculation. How much did 
Macha Sladeck know of his artist? How 
many of these prohibitions were of his own 
inventing? He caught Sladeck’s sly gaze 
and held it with his own. 

“‘T should prefer to deliver my own mes- 
sage to Miss Laborga,” he said quietly. 

The effect of that name—the name of the 
escaped immigrant and her suicide father— 
a name that Sladeck believed safely buried 
in the archives of Ellis Island—was to rob 
his thin, dark face of every vestige of ex- 
pression and color for an instant. Then 
his cheek bones crimsoned darkly, and open 
hostility gleamed behind his lowered lids, 
but his voice was suave. 

“TI beg your pardon? You refer to Mlle. 
Brazina?” 

Oakes nodded. His heart was hammer- 
ing. Sladeck knew! How much did he 
know? 

“ And to the young woman who inad- 
vertently mistook my launch for a ferry 
some four months ago,” he said casually. 

The ash on the tip of Sladeck’s cigarette 
grew long, toppled off on the cuff of the 
ornate blue dressing gown, and lay there 
unnoticed, undisturbed by any movement 
of the arm beneath it. 

“ You are pleased to joke with me,” he 
said evenly. “It is very American, that. 
You refer to whom? An unknown? I 
speak of Mlle. Brazina, the greatest dancer 
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of all times, one who consorts with royalty 
—with the gods of inspiration. You are 
very amusing!” 

“That was not my object, Mr. Sladeck,” 
Oakes said slowly. “My object was to 
offer you proof of my claim to Mlle. Bra- 
zina’s friendship.” 

They measured each other. The ash 
still clung to Macha Sladeck’s sleeve. His 
face was expressionless, but his cheek bones 
still burned, and his eyes were narrowed to 
mere sl{ts. He had a hideous sense of hang- 
ing over some bottomless abyss, a feeling 
that if he moved so much as an inch he 
would plunge forward into the waiting hor- 
rors that his fears had already pictured for 
him. So this was the man of the boat-—the 
lost clew to Brazina’s identity! 

The swift convulsion that had shaken 
his face at mention of the girl’s family name 
had not escaped Carter Oakes. It capped 
the edifice of his grim suspicions. Brazina’s 
“T am not free!” was in his ears. The 
memory of her lips unfolding to his was 
shaking him. He was again aware of a 
terrible, confused sense of urgency—of in- 
definable fears evoked by the thin figure 
in the gaudy blue dressing gown. He no 
longer made an effort at suavity. 

“T think I have shown you that Mlle. 
Brazina and I were friends before she be- 
came a danseuse at the opera,” he said in 
a chilly tone. “I repeat that it is necessary 
for me to see her personally. If you will 
be good enough—” 

“You have shown me nothing more than 
many others have tried to show since my 
artist became a celebrity,” Sladeck replied 
no less coldly. “ If your story were authen- 
tic, it would not be necessary for you to 
seek her address through her business 
representative.” 

“Then you refuse?” 

“T do. It is my business to carry out 
the wishes of my artist.” 

“Then I shall make it my business to 
use other methods of locating her.” 

“That is your prerogative, but one I 
scarcely thought an American gentleman 
would indulge in—in this day and age,” 
Sladeck rejoined ironically. 

“TI take my cue from you,” retorted 
Oakes. The muscles in his jaw were 
twitching. ‘I came to you with a legiti- 
mate request. For some reason which 
strikes me as being distinctly sinister, you 
have refused to grant it. Let’s not dissem- 
ble. I refuse to believe that your artist has 
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bound you to this extent. You know who 
I am and what my standing is. I have told 
you that I know Mlle. Brazina. I have told 
you how I happen to know who and what 
she is, and still you refuse.” He picked up 
his hat and started for the door. ‘“ Let me 
make it clear that I mean to find her within 
the next twelve hours!” 

Macha Sladeck was better equipped for 
open warfare than for subtle strategy, and 
this sounded a good deal like a threat. His 
upper lip lifted from his crooked teeth, and 
in his eyes was a covert triumph. 

“TJ wish you luck, my friend!” 

“Td rather not be encumbered with your 
I’d like to go on 
record, instead, that henceforth you and I 
are enemies!” 

“Then there is the door, if you please. 
I do not entertain my enemies!” 

Carter Oakes made blind'y up the dim 
hall toward the door. His long fingers were 
twitching. He was conscious, through his 
enveloping rage, of the shrill jangle of a 
bell, and of Macha Sladeck coming hur- 
riedly up behind him. 

“ Allow me!” 

Sladeck’s voice spoke at Carter’s elbow, 
smooth and suave again. Slipping past 
young Oakes, he flung open the door. 

The departing visitor took another step 
toward the open door. Then he was con- 
scious of a deep, jovial voice—a voice oddly 
familiar. 

“Your name Sladeck? 
McCullough.” 

“ McCullough!” cried Carter. 

“Well, for the love of Pete, what are 
you doing here? Say, this is queer! I just 
been trying to raise you on the phone. I’m 
in line for a nice plump little check.” 

“T beg your pardon—did you say you 
wished to see me?” inquired Macha Sla- 
deck. ‘“ Mr. Oakes was just going. Will 
you come in?” 

“Yeh, I want to see you. Don’t go, bo. 
I want to tell you about that girl.” 

“And I want your advice on another 
matter,” said Carter. 

“ Don’t mean another girl, do you? Be- 
cause, if you do, I’m off ’em. This one— 
but say!”” McCullough had closed the door 
behind him, and was leaning against it. 
His eyes went from Carter Oakes’s white 
face to the narrow-shouldered figure in the 
ornate dressing gown. “She sent me here 
with a message for a man named Sladeck, 
and I find you here! Say!” 


Well, mine’s 
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The detective took off his hat, the better 
to puzzle over this, when Macha Sladeck 
stepped forward. His voice came, thin, 
slightly unsteady. 

“You say you have a message for me?” 

“Yeh, from the girl—the Laborga girl. 
She wanted me to tell you that she’s gone, 
and she sent you her blessing.” 

He mopped his forehead. He was afraid 
of being judged stupid or weak-minded; but 
he had given his word, and he was pro- 
foundly grateful that the message was de- 
livered. The sheepish grin on his lips van- 
ished suddenly as Sladeck’s voice rent the 
air. 

“ Gone! 
where?” 

“ Back home. At least, she was at Ellis 
Island when I saw her last, but she may be 
halfway to Fire Island now, for all I know.” 


XXVII 


MECHANICALLY Macha Sladeck had led 
the way back to the little living room. 
They stood grouped near the hall door. 
McCullough fumbled about in search of a 
match. Carter Oakes’s white face was 
turned toward the detective, and his eyes 
squinted with bewilderment. He found a 
voice at last—a voice which the detective 
scarcely recognized. 

“ You—you don’t mean that you—that 
the girl you told me about—” 

“Sure I do! It was her, all right.” 

“ But it wasn’t! It couldn’t have been!” 

“Tf it wasn’t, then she didn’t know her 
own name!” 

“ Ellis Island?” They both whirled at 
Macha Sladeck’s words. His voice was 
high, thin, scarcely human. “ You took 
her back—you took her? You had no 
right! How dared you?” 

His arms were raised, his fists, doubled 
into knots, were shaking in Slad McCul- 
lough’s face. 

“Sa-ay!” drawled the detective, and 
backed away, his eyes seesawing between 
the two other men. ‘“ What’s the row? 
Here you send me off looking for a girl, and 
I find her, and then you—” 

“ But not the girl I told you to find!” 

“ You told him?” It was Sladeck again. 
This time he faced Carter Oakes. His in- 
souciance was gone. He had become the 
erstwhile vaudeville agent—the vender of 
trained seals. He was passion-racked, hid- 
eous. His little black eyes were maniacal 
as they leaped from Oakes’s face to the 
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startled pink countenance of the detective, 
and back again. “You told him? By 
what right? There’s no law that can touch 
her! She’s free!” 

“Too bad she didn’t know that,” Slad 
McCullough said, and turned swiftly to 
Oakes. ‘Say, who is this guy?” 

“I’m the guy that made her! 
who I am, and, by God, I’ll—” 

“ You'll shut off the loud speaker, bo,” 
McCullough warned. There was a new 
glint in his eyes. ‘“‘ Lemme get this straight. 
You—” 

“Wait a minute!” commanded Carter 
Oakes abruptly. Not for an instant had 
his eyes wavered from Sladeck’s pinched 
face, but now the uncertainty that had 
blurred them had given place to a steely 
light. The girl about whom the detective 
had told him—her “side kick ”—Macha 
Sladeck! ‘ Wait a minute,” he repeated. 
“You say the girl you suspected—” 

“‘ She was your immigrant. I set a little 
trap for her, and she walked right in. She 
didn’t muss up her pretty feathers tryin’ to 
get out, either; but say!” McCullough’s 
eyes were blinking with incomprehension. 
“ What’s the row?” 

“Row!” Sladeck took the word and 
echoed it hoarsely. ‘“ You’ve deported the 
premiére danseuse of the opera!” 

“ The hell I have!” 

“Then that girl—they were the same!” 
Oakes whispered, his thoughts still pawing 
among the chaos those last few moments 
had made of his mind, his eyes still fastened 
on Macha Sladeck. “ And you—” 

“Hey! Wait a minute!” Slad McCul- 
lough flung out a massive arm and caught 
Carter Oakes’s shoulders. “Is he kiddin’ 
me? Was that girl—” 

“ Brazina, the dancer? Yes!” 

“The devil she was! I might have 
known! I did know there was something 
queer about it; but why didn’t she say so? 
Why didn’t she let out a yell?” 

“ Because this—”’ 

“Veh, I’m beginning to smell something 
pretty queer myself; but put your hands in 
your pockets, where they’ll be safe, bo! 
Let me have a couple of words with Mr. 
What’s-His-Name!” 

“You! And pray who are you?” rasped 
Sladeck. 

“T’m little Willie, the boy detective, mis- 
ter ””—McCullough flipped back his coat 
lapel—“ and I’m beginning to detect some- 
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“ Detective!” repeated Sladeck, and 
backed away, his fists still pumping. “ Do 
you think that frightens me, you meddling 
fool?” 

“T don’t know how brave you are, 
brother, but if that girl was this here dane. 
er every one’s been talking about, and 
you’re responsible for her—”’ 

“ Responsible!” mocked Sladeck shrilly, 
“IT made her! She came here without a 
cent—without a friend. I made her! I 
got her a hearing! If it hadn’t been for 
me, she’d never have seen the inside of the 
opera house!” 

“What was she doing, living like that— 
like a shop girl?” 

“‘ None of your business!” 

“¢ She’s been making a little fortune every 
time she danced, ain’t she?” 

“‘ Suppose she has—that’s her business!” 

“Or yours, eh? What was she living 
under another name for? Why didn’t she 
take her own part when I went after her?” 

“ Because she doesn’t know your damned 
laws. Your government tried to keep her 
out of the country, didn’t it?” 

“Yeh, maybe, but she’d proved her 
eligibility. 4 

“‘ How did she know they would change 
their minds the minute she got famous?” 

“Why didn’t you tell her?” 

The detective’s bland pink face was sud- 
denly very shrewd, very ugly. Macha Sla- 
deck’s eyes shifted, a furtive triumph glim- 
mered in their depths. 

“ Because I didn’t choose,” he snarled. 
“It was nobody’s business but my own. 
Didn’t I make her? Didn’t I risk every- 
thing on her? Didn’t I know what would 
happen the minute she made a hit? Didn’t 
I know how they’d come toadying around 
her the minute she made good?” 

“ And so you—you let her think—” be- 
gan Oakes, but Sladeck cut him short with 
a defiant roar. 

“Yes, I ‘let her think ’"—and what are 
you going to do about it?” He whirled on 
McCullough. “ Don’t you suppose I know 
your damned laws as well as you do? You 
can’t touch me! You haven’t got a thing 
on me! I was the girl’s representative— 
she put everything in my hands!” He lift- 
ed his arms suddenly in a spasm of un- 
leashed fury. ‘“ Damn you, what right had 
you to come meddling in my affairs? If 
you’re the drunken fool who brought her 
over from the island, why didn’t you stake 
your claim then, instead of waiting until 
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she’d made her hit? She didn’t interest 
you then. How did you know that she 
would be a famous danseuse? But J knew 
it!” His voice had risen, and rang shrilly 
with fury and triumph. “I knew you and 
your kind—-how you’d come around licking 
her boots the minute she made a hit—turn- 

her head—turning her against me. 
That’s why I kept her in the dark. She 
never guessed what she’d done. She 
thought she was a fugitive!” He laughed 
stridently. ‘ And you’ve only dished your- 
selves with your damned meddling! She’ll 
never know now!” 

Oakes turned swiftly to the detective. 
His face was colorless, and his lips moved 
uselessly for a moment before words came. 

“McCullough, you heard him. He’s 
cheated her, exploited her—” 

“ But only in the way of business, bo— 
or that’s what I gather. I’ve seen that girl, 
remember, and I’m afraid we ain’t got a 


thing on him, unless we could prove that he 


brought her into the country—actually 
brought her in, you know!” 


“ But I didn’t!” shrilled Sladeck. ‘‘ She 
came to me! He brought her in! Ask him 
if he didn’t!” 


McCullough was the picture of an almost 
comical despair. His eyes, when they rest- 
ed on Macha Sladeck, blended repugnance 
with a covert admiration. He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“T pass, bo,” he said plaintively. ‘“ You 
better—”’ 

“When did you leave her?” snapped 
Oakes suddenly. 

“Couple of hours ago. They said there 
was a boat going out to-day. I’m afraid—” 

But Carter Oakes had made a headlong 
plunge down the hall. 

“ Hurry!” he called. “ Hurry!” 

The detective lumbered after him heavi- 
ly, swearing softly. 

“ You're not going to—after all my trou- 
ble—sa-ay!”’ 

Macha Sladeck’s voice, a last thin trickle 
of defiance, followed his two visitors. 

“She’s gone, by God! If I didn’t get 
her, neither will you, damn you!” 


XXVIII 


It was not odd that Slad McCullough 
should have “ thought there was something 
queer ” about his enterprise that morning. 
He was a man of rich experience and na- 


_ tive sagacity, but neither of these served to 


clarify the mystery surrounding Brazina. 
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During the ferry ride across the harbor, 
he had been completely at a loss in her 
presence. He had made a truly noble effort 
to lighten the silence that was about them 
like a dark shadow where they stood near 
the rail. In vain he had utilized a huge 
forefinger to draw her attention to objects 
of interest, in vain he had reduced his vo- 
cabulary to monosyllables. 

Her skin, save for its faint suggestion of 
gold, was very pale. Her eyes swept the 
busy stretch of water—its puffing ferry- 
boats, its tugs and barges, like pompous 
and self-important little gentlemen escort- 
ing obese ladies to a party; its tramps, an- 
chored like self-conscious derelicts not con- 
sidered eligible to come in closer proximity 
to the city. At all these, and at the loom- 
ing figure of Liberty, she silently gazed 
with wide, calm eyes from some remote 
fastness of her soul that Slad McCullough 
could not penetrate. 

Ellis Island was just stirring to life when 
they landed, and here the detective discov- 
ered that he was companioned by an en- 


igma. A deportee brought in by an outside. 


agency with no accusation against her, save 
that of entering the country without per- 
mission, is no everyday occurrence. There 
was a good deal of palaver between the de- 
tective and an official, whose authority, 
while nicely emphasized by his uniform, did 
not cover the emergency. The inspector 
of immigration had not arrived yet, nor had 
the commissioner, nor the assistant com- 
missioner. 

Brazina stood by, detached and silent, 
while McCullough and the official talked as 
if she were the least concerned of the three. 
Eventually she was taken to the small, bare 
room where deportees are detained for final 
examination. Here it was that she gave 
the detective Sladeck’s address and her 
parting message: 

“‘ Please tell him that I am gone. May 
peace and God’s mercy be with him!” 

It was a strange message, and altogether 
a stranger affair, McCullough reflected 
when he boarded the returning ferryboat. 
The girl had been as inscrutable as the end- 
less stretch of gray water beyond Liberty. 

From the window before her, where she 
sat in the bare little room, Brazina watched 
that same ferryboat draw into the slip, dis- 
gorge its hurrying quota of Ellis Island em- 
ployees, and leave again with an ostenta- 
tious fuss of chains and whistles. 

The click of heels reverberated from the 
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tiled corridors outside, and the murmur of 
voices reached her. An attendant, lounging 
beside the door, peered in at her curiously 
now and then, but she did not notice him. 
Her eyes bridged the fretting activities of 
the harbor, and clung to the ragged sky line 
of the city. What golden promises had lured 
her father from the ancient and musty 
sanctuary of the little opera house in Uz- 
horod, and how serenely he had relinquished 
them for her sake! 

Well, she had not failed him. The coun- 
try had refused her, but it had been unable 
to imprison that which knows no cumber- 
ing laws—her art. This it had accepted 
with a warmth and ardor that had justified 
his faith in her, and had justified, too, his 
supreme sacrifice. 

The memory of those triumphant nights, 
of the vast audience quiescent in the spell 
she had wrought for them, caught at Bra- 
zina’s heart. With it came the memory of 
the little maitre de ballet, with his bright, 
adoring eyes and his leaping enthusiasms; 
ef the ballet corps, admiring, awed; of her 
bedecked dressing room, with its bright 
gewgaws, and with its stolid Marussia, sum- 
moned like a devoted jinni from the mys- 
teries of the unknown city, only to be 
sucked back as mysteriously when her du- 
ties were complete. 

It had been a brief, breath taking flight 
into the enchanted world of her father’s 
dreams. She had been contented there 
until she had seen, through the eyes of Car- 
ter Oakes, the world of warm realities that 
lay outside—until she had realized that she 
was not only a medium for those subtle 
forces that constitute genius, but also a 
woman! 

Her chin lifted a little as the word 
formed itself in her mind. Though she was 
back again in the dreary enclave of her 
first bereavement, she was not so bereft as 
then. She was no longer the docile and 
timid child who had clung to her father on 
the crowded deck of the steamer a short few 
months before. 

She had known tragedy and frustration, 
necessity and sacrifice, and her courage had 
dominated all of these. She had known the 
thrill of power, of high triumph, when she 
had held thousands spellbound by the per- 
fection of her art. She had read the im- 
memorial message in a young man’s eyes. 
She had known the feel of hard young arms 
about her, and of warm, insistent lips 
against her own. 
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All these things had left their indelible 
mark upon her. They had supplemented 
the heritage. of tranquillity bred in her by 
the wooded Carpathians in whose shelter 
she had lived from birth. She had inherit- 
ed, too, much of the regality of those lofty 
peaks, something of their brooding fatal- 
ism; and it was upon this bequest that she 
drew this morning. 

Her determination to carry out her 
father’s wishes had stultified her pride. She 
had not understood the laws that denied her 
the right to justify his sacrifice. She did 
not understand them yet, but she knew a 
sudden contempt for their hampering cir- 
cumscriptions. 
tendant spoke to her from the doorway, she 
followed him down the marble corridor 
with her head high, and with a cold disdain 
misting the golden glow behind her heavy 
lashes. 

She was led to the small office of an in- 
spector—a tall man with a prominent 
Adam’s apple and the preoccupied air of 
one whose initiative has long been comfort- 
ably cushioned by undeviating routine. 
The attendant waved Brazina to a chair 
beside the desk. She lowered her light suit 
case to the floor, and sat down. 

The inspector, setting his desk in order 
for the day, looked up after a moment, and 
his indifferent glance swept the black-clad 
figure beside him in surprise. His eyes 
sought the attendant questioningly. 

“ Er—I understood—this young lady—” 

The attendant looked sidewise at Bra- 
zina, and rubbed the brass button on his 
cuff. 
“A deportee, sir, who was brought in 
this morning.” 

The inspector’s eyes came back to Bra- 
zina. He was on the defensive now. He 
looked down at the slip of paper that had 
heralded her appearance in his office, and 
read the name aloud: 

“ Brazina Laborga? You are Brazina 
Laborga?” She nodded. “ Get the papers 
of the case, please.” To Brazina he said 
politely, though there was an injured qual- 
ity in his voice: “ You want to appeal, I 
suppose?” 

A line drew itself in the girl’s smooth 
forehead. : 

“T do not understand—quite.” 

Her voice disturbed the inspector. It was 
rich and low, and it was neither sullen nor 
wheedling—the two qualities to which he 
was most accustomed in voices. 





Thus it was when the at- . 
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The deportees were generally rounded up 

by government officials and brought to the 
island in groups. That was how the in- 
spector was accustomed to deal with hu- 
manity — in groups of heterogeneous for- 
eigners, redolent of garlic and cheap per- 
fume, slightly soiled or frankly dirty, and 
either submissive or defiant; but there was 
a disconcerting composure about this slen- 
der figure beside his desk, in her shimmer- 
ing black, and with a face, lovely beyond 
his imaginings, framed in the loosened fur 
collar. 

“ You are listed for deportation,” he said. 
“Ts that right?” 

“ Ves,” she said quietly, for that was a 
word she knew. 

“T suppose there was some difficulty 
about the passport,” he hazarded, and took 
a sheaf of papers from the attendant. He 
flipped them over, giving vent to a preoc- 
cupied “ hum” or “ haw” now and then. 
He read aloud: “ ‘ Brazina Laborga, Uzho- 
rod, Galicia—October.’” Why, that was 
months ago! ‘“‘ Minor—no visible means 
‘of support.’ He was still skimming over 
the pages. He looked up at her again. 
“Who brought her over? There must be 
some report.” 

“ Detective from a private agency. He 
said you’d know about her.” 

“Well, how the d——” He glanced 
askance at the girl, and curbed his impa- 
tience. ‘‘ You’ve been in New York all 
this time?” 

She nodded, and tried to explain. 

“In New York there was a thing I must 
do,” she said. “It is done.” 

This inexplicable explanation did little 
to dispel the inspector’s bewilderment. He 
knew deportees, their surly manner, their 
hangdog air, the inevitable traces of the 
struggle they had lost in that hectic mael- 
strom across the harbor. He knew, too, 
the sordid routine that awaited them as a 
final climax to their humiliation. He threw 
a furtive glance at the girl’s exquisite face 
in its somber frame of black, and his amaze- 
ment deepened. 

He went back to his papers, aware of an 
odd radiation from that quiescent figure. 
It was as if she were quiescent only because 
she did not care to exert the power that 
she possessed for some hidden purpose of 
her own. He was suspicious of that pur- 
pose, as he was suspicious of all events that 
did not conform strictly to precedent. 

The fact that the girl had been brought 
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back by an outsider, the fact that her 
clothes, for all their simplicity, were neither 
cheap nor tawdry, but bore the indelible 
mark of refinement and taste—these added 
to his confusion. Here was no frightened 
young peasant, no ignorant or reckless girl 
drawn into the city by its promise of ease 
and adventure, but a young woman arrest- 
ingly lovely, queenly in her serenity and 
poise. 

“ You—you were employed during your 
stay in New York?” he asked. Noting her 
incomprehension, he tried again: “ You 
earned your living?” 

“ Ah, yes,” she said. 

“Well, then, if you were self-support- 
ing, why—” 

It was Brazina’s cue to assert her claim, 
but she was looking past him across the 
harbor, cold, impassive, as if she had for- 
gotten his presence. 

“Of course if you want to make an ap- 
peal, the commissioner or his assistant is 
the man you want to see.” 

Her eyes came back to him. In their 
unwavering gaze he was aware of many 
things—of their rich, golden depths, of 
their thick lashes, curling upward like a 
child’s; of the fact that he had not shaved 
with his usual care; of a cold little shiver 
that ran up and down his backbone. 

“T do not speak English well,” she was 
telling him. “I do not understan’ all you 
say.” 

He got out of his chair abruptly, grateful 
that her glance had released him, and that 
his senses were functioning properly once 
more; but there was something here that he 
felt himself inadequate to cope with. His 
incipient suspicions were in full flower. He 
knew the intricacies of the laws that he had 
to enforce. He knew what a target those 
detention walls offered to the barbs of 
criticism. 

“‘ Will you come with me, please?” he 
said, avoiding her eyes. “I think we had 
better speak to the commissioner. See if 
you can find the interpreter, please,” he 
added, to the attendant. ‘“ The young lady 
speaks Russian, I expect.” 

Brazina nodded to that, and followed 
him out. The office opened upon the vast 
room of tile and marble that she remem- 
bered, with its little one-way gates for in- 
coming and outgoing immigrants, its two 
flights of stairs leading to the detention 
rooms above, its brutal cleanliness and im- 
personal chill. 
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Halfway down a long corridor, they met 
a neatly uniformed young woman doctor. 
After passing them, she glanced at Brazina 
and stopped, her eyes brightening with in- 
terest. The inspector spoke to her, and his 
brows drew together in wonder when he 
saw that she was performing a vivacious 
pantomime behind his deportee’s back. 
Her lips formed the word “ dance,” and he 
saw that she was trying to ask him a ques- 
tion, that for some reason the haughty, 
black-clad figure had moved her to the live- 
liest excitement. He shook his head severe- 
ly and moved on, more puzzled than ever. 

An assistant commissioner was in the 
chief’s chair before the chief’s desk. He 
was a kindly, pompous man, with no mean 
notion of his temporary responsibility. He 
turned as his door opened, and the next in- 
stant he was on his feet, bowing gallantly. 

“ Ah, good morning—er, what?” 

“T thought I’d better put this matter 
before you, sir,” the inspector was saying 
anxiously. ‘“ The name is Brazina Labor- 
ga. The report—” 

“Of course! At the first moment I 
wasn’t absolutely sure,” the assistant com- 
missioner said heartily, and held out his 
hand to Brazina. “I couldn’t think what 
I had done to deserve such an honor. 
There’s no need of an introduction, inspec- 
tor, since all devotees of art know Ja Bra- 
zina. Sit down, sit down! This is a pleas- 
ure! What can I do for you?” 

It was proof of the true eminence of the 
danseuse that she took this unusual re- 
ception without surprise. She sat down a 
little wearily in the chair that the official 
had drawn out. The inspector’s Adam’s 
apple churned frantically up and down his 
long throat, and his eyes stretched. 

“ Tt is nice, you know me,” Brazina was 
saying softly. ‘You will understan’.” 

“ Understand?” echoed the assistant 
commissioner, giving a cautious jerk to his 
vest and a tentative pat to his hair. 

The inspector swallowed his Adam’s ap- 
ple and spoke: 

“ She came over this morning. I thought 
something was wrong. She is listed for de- 





portation.” _ 
“ Deportation!” repeated the assistant 
commissioner. ‘‘ Deport! Why — whose 


work is this? What on earth—my dear 
mademoiselle—” 

“You want me?” 

It was the interpreter who spoke. Bra- 


zina remembered him at once. She recalled 
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his kindly solicitude for her nearly four 
months before. 

The recognition in the interpreter’s eyes 
was not for the little immigrant whose sad 
lot he had pitied, but for the newly ac- 
claimed darling of Broadway. He swept 
off his hat and came to an abrupt halt, ad- 
dressing the assistant commissioner. 

“You sent for me. I didn’t know you 
were engaged.” 

“T didn’t send for you,” returned that 
functionary testily, none too pleased at the 
invasion of his office. 

“T did,” the inspector admitted guiltily. 
“The young lady said she didn’t speak 
English very well, and there were some 
things that weren’t quite clear.” 

“Clear! Well, there’s one thing that’s 
clear enough—whoever’s at the bottom of 
this will pay for it!” The assistant com- 
missioner waved away the papers the in- 
spector tendered him, and turned back to 
Brazina. “ You say you were brought back 
to the island this morning? There is some 
mistake here. If you had appealed direct 
to me—” 

“Tf you please ’’—Brazina lifted her 
hand ever so little, but it was a gesture that 
silenced them all utterly—“ I do not under- 
stan’ all you say.” 

The interpreter stepped forward eagerly. 

“JT am at your service, mademoiselle,” 
he announced in Russian. 

“Then tell them, please, that I am Bra- 
zina Laborga, from Galicia—” 

“Galicia!” the interpreter broke in 
eagerly. ‘“ My grandfather was born there. 
It is an honor—” 

“ And that I have come back, as I have 
known I must do. All this talk I do not 
understand.” 

“ But how does it happen that you are 
here? Do you mean that you wish to go 
back—that there is some trouble—” 

“TF am ready to go, since they wish it,” 
she explained. “TI tried to tell them that I 
escaped because there was something I must 
do in their country; but I have known that 
I was a fugitive, that one day they would 
find me. This morning he came for me— 
a detective. What I came to do I have 
done.” She lifted her head, and her nos- 
trils quivered. ‘ You will make them un- 
derstand that I do not care to remain in 
their country against their will. A Laborga 
does not stay where she is not wanted.” 

All through this the commissioner and 
the inspector stood fidgeting nervously, 























yearning for linguistic ability as they had 
never yearned before. They turned expect- 
antly to the interpreter when he shifted his 
attention back to them, his words spilling 
hysterically. 

“‘ She says that we do not want her here! 
It is an outrage—another miscarriage of the 
law! They have arrested her — returned 
her for deportation. Thus does America 
close its doors to genius!” 

“ She is listed for deportation,” ventured 
the inspector miserably, and tapped the 
sheaf of papers in his hand. “ It is here—” 

“Bah! What are you talking about? 
Why should she be deported?” demanded 
the assistant commissioner wrathfully. 

“Yes, why?” echoed the interpreter. 

“Tt says here”? — the inspector’s voice 
was husky—“ it says no visible means of 
support.” 

“What? When she makes as much in a 
night as you do in a year?” 

“She says she does not care to remain 
where she is not welcome,” the interpreter 
put in scathingly. 

“What? And only last night she danced 
for charity—for the fatherless children of 
our own war veterans,” fumed the commis- 
sioner. “I shall get to the bottom of this!” 
He turned apologetically to Brazina, who, 
with her head slightly on one side, her eyes 
bewildered, had witnessed their excitement 
without discovering its cause. ‘ There has 
been a terrible mistake, mademoiselle. I 
cannot tell you how sorry I am.” | 

“ Sorry?” she repeated in English, to the 
interpreter. ‘ Tell him, please, that I know 
it is not the fault of one, but of the law. I 
have known that I had broken that law. I 
came into their country uninvited.” 

The interpreter translated this excitedly. 

“You see, she is offended,” he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘Only the other day I heard 
that the Metropolitan people have already 
engaged her for another year. We shall 
have them al! about our ears, and we are in 
none too good repute now!” 

It was then that the assistant commis- 
Sioner drew, not on his own resources, but 
on those of his country. He was, after all, 
a public servant, and he had the pride of 
officialdom. 

“You say you were not invited, made- 
moiselle? Then I invite you now. I speak 
not for myself, but for my country—for all 
those to whom your dancing has given 
pleasure. I extend you the welcome that 
should have been yours from the beginning 
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—and the apologies that are due you.” He 
held out his hand. ‘“ Our laws are intricate, 
and for that reason they are not always un- 
derstood. Will you stay and forgive us?” 

He did not know that his country’s justi- 
fication lay in the papers held by the ab- 
ject inspector. What were papers, when 
all the beauty and grace one dared dream 
of were radiating in one’s drab office, lend- 
ing it a splendor all its own? 

Mechanically Brazina laid her narrow lit- 
tle gloved hand in his plump palm; but she 
looked to the interpreter for the full expla- 
nation of that gallant speech. He ex- 
plained rapidly, eagerly, and she answered 
with sharp disbelief: 

“* You mean they are asking me to stay?” 

“It is a tardy invitation, but that is 
what they say—yes.” 

She came to her feet slowly. Her wid- 
ened eyes embraced the little office and the 
three anxious, attentive faces. They were 
anxious? Was it—could it possibly be— 
that they were afraid she might not accept 
that invitation? 

“Tt is”—she spoke in English now— 
“ that I am free?” 

They did not fully understand her mean- 
ing. They thought that she had chosen the 
word “ free ” merely for its dramatic value. 

“We all make mistakes,” the assistant 
commissioner was explaining; “ and these 
laws entangle even their makers at times. 
This has been most unfortunate, but I as- 
sure you I shall sift it to the bottom. Some 
one shall pay for it.” 

The interpreter translated this for Bra- 
zina, and she stood there taking it in: They 
saw the color riding up the slender column 
of her throat and her small, firm breasts 
rising and falling with each quick breath. 
What they thought they saw beneath this 
emotion was genius affronted—genius de- 
liberating whether or not to forgive them. 
When she went past them to the window 
with the loose-hipped stride that marked 
her, they glanced sheepishly at one another 
and shifted their feet. 

At the window, Brazina was staring down 
into the fretting harbor. She saw the tugs, 
the ferryboats, and the _battle-scarred 
tramps. She saw the peaks and spires lift- 
ing themselves out of lower Broadway. She 
saw Liberty—a gracious embodiment of the 
welcome she had just been tendered. 

What lay behind the “mistake” on 
which the assistant commissioner had dwelt 
so fervidly, she was only faintly beginning 
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to see; but even now, before she fully 

sensed Macha Sladeck’s designs, she _for- 
gave him. The shadows in which he had 
moved, in which he had sought to envelop 
her, were part of fim. He would never 
escape them, while hers were already noth- 
ing more than a darkling spot on her far 
horizon. 

When she turned back to the three hov- 
ering figures, they blinked a little, as if the 
sun had come too abruptly and too sharply 
upon them. Little bright globules hung on 
her lashes, and the smile that drew them 
together was tremulous and dewy. She 
lifted her hands, with the palms upward. 

“‘ My friends, you have been kind. I— 
I do not know how to say—” 

“That you forgive us?” put in the as- 
sistant commissioner. “Is that it? Do 
you forgive us, mademoiselle?” 

“ Forgive!” she repeated softly. “ That 
word I know. I-—I do!” 

How could they know what this meant 
to her? But she did not fight in vain for 
self-command. After all, she was premiére 
danseuse at the opera. These men had 

‘recognized her as such, and as such she 
must acquit herself. 

“TI do!” she said again. 

“If there is anything we can do to atone 
—anything!” 

She looked to the interpreter to make 
that clear. When he had done so, her 
hands flew to her breasts. 

“For me? They offer to atone to me, 
when they have set me free? You must 
tell them, it is I who would show my grati- 
tude. It is I who would do something, if 
I could, for all those poor ones who are shut! 
in here while I go free!” 

As she spoke, memory drew a picture for 
her—the great, bare detention buildings, 
and the spreading pavilions of the hospital 
to which she had made her daily visits near- 
ly four months before. How well she re- 
membered the place, with its long, chilly 
corridors, its wards peopled by a mournful 
army of gray-pyjamaed prisoners, forlorn, 
dreary! 

There had been one obscure figure whose 
pyjamas had hung baggily upon his spare 
body, whose list slippers had been too large 
by a size. Brazina had a sense of suffoca- 
tion. He was free, though he had bought 

that freedom dearly, and now she, too, was 
free; but those others—why should they 
suffer while she soared free of the shadows 
into unexpected ecstasies? She flung back 
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her head, and the tears clinging to her 
lashes rolled hotly down her cheeks. 

“Let me do something for them? Let 
me share my happiness! Let me do what 
I can—dance for them! It might give 
them a little pleasure. Ask these gentlemen 


‘if I may not do this. They have offered to 


atone—well, then!” 

The interpreter turned eagerly to the as- 
sistant commissioner. 

“You have offered to atone—” 

“Yes, yes—anything we can do!” 

“* She would dance for us—for the sick— 
for the immigrants.” 

“ Dance?” echoed the assistant commis- 
sioner, gulping back his amazement. 
“That is charming of her—generous! 
Some day, perhaps—” 

“ Now!” Brazina cried, identifying the 
last words. “ Now!” 

“You see!” The interpreter shrugged. 
“Tt is her wish.” 

The assistant commissioner was dubious. 
He felt, perhaps, a little like Herod when 
Salome expressed her embarrassing wish. 

“It is delightful of her, but I scarcely 
see—there is the question of music, you 
know.” 

The interpreter translated this briefly, 
but Brazina, her eyes aglow, shook her 
head. 

“ You shall not deny me!” She was im- 
perious. ‘“ There must be one among them 
who would play for me. When I was here, 
I remember there were many who had 
brought with them the music that they love. 
Come, my friend—think!” 

“ There’s a Ukrainian boy here who 
plays the accordion, and there’s a Pole who 
brought his zither, but—” 

She clapped her hands rapturously. 

“There! You see! It is intended that 
I should do this for them!” 

The interpreter spoke swiftly to the as- 
sistant commissioner. Brazina looked on, 
nodding her bright head, her eyes dancing. 

“ But there is the question of costume,” 
the assistant commissioner objected. He 
was still a little doubtful, but he was a 
skillful substitute for his chief, and this 
had been a ticklish business. “I should 
think she would need a costume. Of 
course, it is charming of her, but—” 

“Costume!” the interpreter echoed 
doubtfully, and once more addressed Bra- 
zina in her own tongue. 

The glow in her face went out like a 
snuffed candle. Then, with a sharp little 
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cry of triumph, she pointed to the suit case 


she had brought. 
“There! It is. there, my costume!” she 


cried 
XXIX 


FIvE minutes later the inspector was hur- 
rying through the corridor. He had the air 
of one who carries momentous tidings from 
a royal court. A shrill voice hailed him, 
and he frowned portentously. 

“Oh, inspector! Is she going to dance?” 

“ Yes, yes—” 

“Oh! When?” 

.i3 Now.” 

“ Where?” 

“Tn the hall on Middle Island.” 

The spreading of the news was like the 
progress of a lively measle germ in an East 
Side tenement. 

“Ta Brazina is here—the new premiére 
danseuse of the opera! She’s going to 
dance!” 

It was said that she herself had once been 
detained on the gloomy island, and that 
this was to be a sort of celebration on her 
part. The Ukrainian boy with the accordi- 
on was going to play for her, and they had 
found a Polish lad among the detained sec- 
ond cabins who played a thing called a 
zither. 

From every part of the island they came, 
an army mustered from all points of the 
globe—women still in native shawl and ker- 
chief, women with babies, women still 
clutching their knitting; children from the 
kindergarten on the roof, wide-eyed, won- 
dering; shambling men in hob-nailed shoes. 
They poured over the covered bridge that 
separated the two islands, and merged with 
another army in mouse-colored robes and 
felt slippers from the “ walking ” wards of 
the hospital, marshaled by matrons and at- 
tendants. From their ranks rose a ca- 
cophony of tongues and dialects. 

To some of them the cause of the general 
exodus was unknown. This little world was 
a place of enigmas—of uncertainty and im- 
pending tragedy. Their faces showed fear 
and suspicion. A dark-eyed boy with an 
upstanding brush of coarse hair lugged his 
accordion and trembled with fright. Be- 
hind him came the Polish lad—slender and 
fair, with a zither under one arm and a 

bright-hued parrot perched on his shoulder. 

If the island was a place of rigid routine 
and strict adherence to duty, there was no 
proof of it now. The assistant commission- 
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er had issued his orders, genius had ex- 
pressed a wish, and ordinary rules were in 
abeyance. 

The hall into which they poured was a 
bare, utilitarian place. Lounge room, 
chapel, impromptu auditorium—it served 
all these purposes on occasion. There was 
a raised platform, and above this hung a 
huge flag of red and white and blue. On 
three sides windows overlooked the harbor. 

Attendants were busy pushing the scanty 
allowance of chairs back against the wall, 
and the oncoming column advanced to scat- 
ter itself on the clean, smooth boards. 
Turkish fashion they squatted, men and 
women, old and young. A resourceful 
mother perched a screaming five-year-old 
on a window sill, and a moment later a 
score of eager little faces looked down from 
this vantage point. On the raised platform, 
and about its base, the ward patients were 
gathered. 

A thousand eyes were upon Brazina when 
she appeared at the door. Those that had 
been cloudy with suspicion or incompre- 
hension, a moment before, cleared now. 
Here was something that needed no linguis- 
tic prowess to understand—a peasant girl 
in apron and kerchief, a crimson skirt, and 
shiny boots, and with the face of a friendly, 
beautiful child. 

She stood there. for a moment, flanked 
by the assistant commissioner and the in- 
terpreter, to survey her audience. Her 
hands fluttered to her throat, and her eyes 
were swimming in tears that she dared not 
shed. She came into the room with her 
hands on her hips. Even the children were 
magnetized to expectant silence, so potent 
was the magic she wielded. She raised her 
voice: 

“ Get back there! Make me a circle! 
Else how shall I dance if not on your stupid 
heads, my friends?” 

Fully half of them understood that play- 
ful rebuke, all of them understood the tone. 
No haughty celebrity, this. She was one 
of them. They crowded back, chuckling, 
hurling good-natured epithets at one an- 
other. 

The dark-eyed boy with the accordion 
was staring incredulously at her. He 
grinned at the lad with the zither and the 
parrot, and fingered the keys of his instru- 
ment with furtive eagerness. 

“ Ah! That’s better, my small toads!” 
approved Brazina. ‘“ You there—what is 
your name, little Cossack?” 
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*‘ Lyssenko,” the boy with the accordion 
shyly replied. 

“Well, then, Lyssenko, do you know 
‘ The High Mountain,’ to play it that I may 
dance?” 

The boy nodded eagerly. 

“ Praise be to Saint Ivan!” Brazina re- 
joiced, and wagged her head with satisfac- 
tion. “ And do you know to play ‘In My 
Grandfather’s Courtyard’? Yes? Well, 
then—” 

The boy with the accordion nudged the 
boy with the zither, who adjusted the plec- 
trum on his right thumb. A tentative wail 
came from the wheezing accordion, a feeble 
squeak from the strings of the zither, and 
then they were off. Brazina was in the cen- 
ter of the space they had cleared, swaying 
slightly from side to side, her heels catching 
and marking the beat. 

It was an ancient melody of the Carpa- 
thian mountaineers, to which a dozen gen- 
erations have danced. At the sound of the 
first reassuring bar the dark-eyed boy for- 
got his timidity. The tinkling strings of 
the zither, following a little uncertainly, 
caught courage from their boldly wheezing 
fellow. A thousand bodies began to sway. 
Stamp, stamp, Brazina’s little heels came 
down on the hard wooden floor. 


“T passess an ax, a very sharp ax; 
I fear not the German or the Pole! Ai!” 


It was the dark-eyed boy singing. Bra- 
zina took up the refrain: 


“Ail Ai!” 


List slippers and clodhopper shoes began 
to tap out the beat. Heads were weaving 
back and forth in rhythm—dark heads and 
light, smooth and coarse-haired, upon which 
the warm sun of southern Europe, the aloof 
gleam of Norway, the sultry rays of Rou- 
mania and Poland had beaten not so long 
since. Faces blanched by long confinement 
in the hospital wards were aglow, dull eyes 
grew bright with warm reminiscences. 
Gaunt and disillusioned faces smiled for the 
first time in many days. The walls that 
had shut them in receded—vanished. The 
world became a rollicking place of light- 
hearted melody and pulsant rhythm under 
the magic spell that Brazina wrought. 

Not for the richly gowned and bejeweled 
audiences at the Opera had she danced like 
this. Never, perhaps, would she dance thus 
again. This was Brazina Laborga’s votive 
offering to her benevolent gods—gods 
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whose ultimate wisdom she had never ques- 
tioned, whose gifts she would never mini- 
mize. They had brought her back here to 
these gaunt walls that had haunted her for 
so long, to receive their gift. It was as if 
some gentle and benignant hand had led 
her here for that purpose—to receive the 
gift of freedom from those enveloping shad- 
ows. In return, she laid her own gift at 
their feet in the only ritual of thanksgiving 
that she knew. 


XXKK 


To Carter Oakes and Slad McCullough, 
leaping from the deck of the ferryboat to 
the wharf half a second after the little craft 
had been made fast, Ellis Island presented 
a singularly placid appearance. They hur- 
ried across to the main detention building, 
Carter Oakes moving with long, smooth 
Strides, his lips set, his chin outthrust, while 
McCullough was panting from his unwont- 
ed exertion. 

“ Better go straight up to the commis- 
sioner’s office,” he advised McCullough 
breathlessly. 

Oakes turned to an attendant lounging 
just inside the door of the big reception 
hall. The man pointed to the stairs. 

“Up one flight and turn down the cor- 
ridor to your left.” They started, three 
steps at a time. Halfway up the attend- 
ant’s voice stopped them. “ The commis- 
sioner ain’t there, though.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“T dunno. He’s away. The assistant’s 
takin’ his place.” Once more they started. 
“ But he ain’t there, either, right now.” 

“Then what did you send us up here 
for?” demanded Oakes. “I told you I 
wanted to see the commissioner! ” 

“ He’s busy right now,” the attendant 
said blandly; “ but you kin wait.” 

At the top of the stairs they faced each 
other. 

“ Wait?” Carter Oakes barked. “ Wait, 
when she may be halfway across the Atlan- 
tic by this time?” 

“They don’t travel that fast yet, bo!” 
McCullough said. “ Let’s go look for an 
inspector. Maybe he can tell us what we 
want to know.” 

The halls were singularly bare. 

“Tt’s like a mausoleum,” grumbled the 
detective. 

“‘ Where did you leave her?” Carter in- 
quired. “ Maybe if we go there—” 

“Tn a room where they herd the depor- 




















tees—I forget where it was. We didn’t 
come up this way. Here’san inspector.” 

A sign was on the door. It was the office 
of the tall man with the flexible Adam’s 
apple; but they knocked in vain. 

“ Seems to me that nobody’s doing busi- 
ness at this stand to-day,” McCullough 
said, sticking bis head inside. “ Let’s go 
down again.” 

Oakes’s face was white, the muscles in 
his jaw were working convulsively. Going 
downstairs, the two men again interviewed 
the attendant at the door. He was oddly 
morose. 

“ Maybe you'll find the commissioner on 
the Middle Island,” he suggested grudging- 
ly. “Most all of ’em’s over there right 
now. 

‘““Where’s the Middle Island?” 

“Over there where the hospitals is,” he 
pointed. ‘“ You go down there where the 
ferry slip is. There’s a guard—he’ll tell 
you.” 

They retraced their steps. The guard, 
an impressive creature, had one eye on a 
captive rum runner in the slip, the other on 
some dark reverie of his own. He, too, had 
not been invited to the party. 

“7 don’t know where he is, if he ain’t in 
his office. Maybe he’s over to the hospital. 


- Right through there you go. You'll finda 


corridor—”’ 

Hurrying through the covered passage- 
way, they met an attendant where it 
branched into the corridor. 

“Everybody’s in the hall down there. 
They’re having some sort of a shindig for 
the patients. Straight down the corridor— 
you can’t miss it.” 

There was a group of figures pressed 
close about the doorway, but they could 
catch a glimpse of the big, bare room, of 
long windows, of the huge flag. They were 
aware of a strange commotion within—of 
the wheezing strains of an accordion and 
the thin whine of some stringed instru- 
ment; of the beating of feet and a full- 
voiced chorus of shouts that came at regu- 
lar intervals. 

Oakes pushed his way forward, disre- 
garding the dark glances flung at him. 

“The commissioner, or his assistant—I 
must see him! Where is he? Where—” 

The last word hung there on the young 
man’s lips, while his face went white and 
his mouth hung open inanely. The scene 
spread itself before him—the big room car- 
peted with squatting figures, a mosaic of 
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living color, the map of Europe epitomized, 
and Brazina as its center piece, the essence 
of its life. Wisps of russet hair were 
streaming from beneath her kerchief, her 
arms were akimbo on her hips, her head was 
flung back exultantly, her skirts were bil- 
lowing about her, and her heels were click- 
ing on the hard floor. 

The boy with the accordion was swaying 
as he played. The gayly colored parrot 
had climbed to the top of its owner’s head, 
and was listening with an expression of 
solemn enjoyment in its beady eyes. A 
score of bright-faced children, perched on 
the window sills, swung their feet against 
the walls in time to that rollicking melody. 
Never had Carter seen a more grotesque or 
a more moving assemblage. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” said Slad Mc- 
Cullough fervently. 

Carter had forgotten his companion. 
His eyes were on that swaying, dipping, 
whirling little figure. 

As if in response to his compelling gaze, 
Brazina swung about until she was facing 
him. For a moment the impetus of the 
music carried her through her steps. Then 
her hands came off her hips and fluttered 
to her throat. She stopped, stood immobile 
for an instant, and then, with a little in- 
articulate cry, she toppled forward. 

Carter Oakes caught her in his arms. He 
did not hear the solicitous tumult from a 
thousand throats. He heard her voice, 
faint and soft. 

“Tt is that I have eaten no breakfast,” 
she explained simply, and smiled up into 
his eyes. 

She was still in his arms when she opened 
her eyes on the sun-flooded room to which 
they had taken her, and it was from his 
hand that she took the steaming cup of 
coffee they had brought. While she sipped 
it, her bright head was against his coat like 
a splotch of gold; and though the room was 
full of anxious faces, she saw only the lean, 
tanned face so close to her own. 

“Tf there’s anything in the world we 
can do—” said the assistant commissioner, 
not a little muffed at being thus cavalierly 
disposed of. 

“T really think she ought to lie down,” 
suggested a white-capped nurse severely. 

“Tf we’d had any idea that she hadn’t 
breakfasted—” 

“ Say!” blurted Slad McCullough eager- 
ly. “I just had an idea. I don’t get ’em 
often. Come on out here in the hall a 
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minute. Now wait till you hear this one!” 
He herded them together with a sweep of 
his long arm—the assistant commissioner, 
the inspector, the nurse, the hovering in- 
terpreter. He closed the door. “ Say,” he 
said, “‘ ever see a dumb-bell—in the flesh? 
Well, take a good look at me! All this 
time I’ve been thinkin’—well, never mind 
what I thought. He’s got her, now; and 
that idea of mine—it just came to me like 
a flash—I’ll bet my job he wants to see her 
alone, eh?” 


The detective was in no danger of for- 
feiting that job. 

“ Brazina! Oh, my dear, my dear! I 
thought you had gone! And it was my 
fault—it was I who did it! Can you ever 
forgive me? Don’t you know that from the 
first—from that first night—I wanted you 
—you? Do you know what I’m trying to 
say? Are you better, my darling? You 
didn’t want to go and leave me? But you 
knew I would follow—you knew that, dar- 
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She was looking up at him, and her eyes, 
wide and luminous, had laughter in their 
depths. 

“You have forget,” she reminded him 
softly, “I speak but small English.” 

He laughed —a laugh that metamor. 
phosed itself into a sob. He took the empty 
cup from her, set it on the little white ta- 
ble, and drew her, unresisting, into his arms 
—tight little bodice, flowing sleeves, ab- 
surd apron, kerchief, and all. There was 
nothing elusive or ethereal about her now. 
She was real and warm and pulsant with 
life. 

“Then it’s time you learned!” he said, 
and laid his cheek very gently against her 
own. “ There are three words, oh, Brazina, 
my dearest, which some day, I hope—no, 
I must say them to you now! [I love you, 
I love you!” 

He watched the color surge up her throat 
and into her cheeks, but she nodded, and 
he bent his head lower to catch her whis- 
pered words. 


ling—to the end of the world! You must “Yes, I know those words. I do not 
have known!” know how I know—but I do—I do!” 
THE END 





BEHIND THE BLUE FRONT DOOR 


My mind is not too great for me; 
It does not bear the crown of fame. 


My mind is not too great for me; 


My mind and I are just the same. 


We saw the great, in measured state, 


Build mansions up to art; 
And then we built a redwood house, 
To shield our heart. 


From forest shade a hearth we made, 
From forest shadows, blue and red; 
Through little doorways men may see 


The world ahead. 


The people gather to adore 


Stone manors on a lordly shore, 


Where winter comes across the sea; 


But then they all come in to tea, 
And talk to me, and talk to me, 
Behind my blue front door. 


Mary Louise Mabie 








